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When oil, chemical, paper or any other 
processing equipment calls for tubes with 
high resistance to severely corrosive solutions, 
call on these BX W croloys y y y y 7 7 
They were developed by B&W expressly to help 
solve this problem ... so they meet the requirement 
as only tailor-made tubes can. 
Because of their molybdenum content, these three Croloys are 
superior to many plain stainless grades, not only in combating 
corrosion, but also in their resistance to creep and oxidation at elevated 
temperatures. Their time-saving, cost-cutting advantages have been con- 
vincingly demonstrated in a wide variety of process equipment and severe 
service conditions. B&W can supply these Croloy analyses in both seamless and 
welded tubes. Perhaps they will solve tough tubing problems in equipment you make Pit 
— or in your own plant as they have in others. Send today for full information. Fe 
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MORE STEEL COMING FOR DSC CUSTOMERS 















NEW EASTERN PLANT 


A new cold rolled strip mill at 
New Haven, Conn....in the final 
stages of construction .. . will 
make available to D S C cus- 
tomers in this territory additional 
producing capacity of 60,000 tons 
a year... practically at their 
stock room doors. 








Dependable Dan Our Customers’ Man 
Invites Correspondence Regarding 
Your.Normal and Regular 
Requirements 


Frankly, we may be unable to accept 
new business now, but looking ahead, 
we would like to keep you informed 
about our expanding facilities. 


DETROIT 
STEEL 


PRODUCERS OF 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
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 *% oe DETROIT PLANT— 
’ Improvements in existing facilities 
... and installation of new equip- 
ment... will step-up producing 
capacity here to 150,000 tons... 
increasing the supply of cold 
rolled strip by about 35,000 tons 
a year... to DSC customers in 
this area. 











ILLUSTRATION BASED ON ARCHITECT'S CONCEPTION 


Here Is Cold Rolled Strip Steel Producing Capacity 
Of Over 200,000 Tons A Year 


These Detroit Steel Corporation projects... part of a multi-million 
dollar expansion program launched just a year ago...are being 
rushed to completion with all possible speed. As soon as the additional 
tonnages can be made available for allocation... DS C customers will 
be notified accordingly. 


Meanwhile D S C Reminds You... That our Detroit Mill... 
Our Reliance Division warehouse network and our Craine-Schrage 
Steel Division... are continuing their all-out effort to help meet your 
urgent steel needs... giving every customer equitable consideration 
... constantly planning and working towards greater production and 
supply ... and towards higher standards of steel service. 


PROCESSORS AND DisTRIBUTORS OF JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroif, Lyndhurst, Worcester, New Haven (Under Construction) 
Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, New Haven, St. Louis, Toledo 
’ Products: SHEETS—Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled Pickled . . . Cold Rolled . . . iong Terne 
.» + Galvanized; PLATES; COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths .. . 
Slit or Round Edge . . . All Tempers. 


CRAINE-SCHRAGE STEEL DIVISION 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DIRECT MILL REPRESENTATIVES 
Warehouse and General Office: 8701 Epworth Bivd., Detroit 4, Mich. 
Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Toledo, indianapolis 
Products: Cold Drawn and Hot Rolled Carbon and Alloy Steel Bars . 
Drill Rod . . . Wire Rope, etc. 
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Real Selling Job 


One of the most thought-provoking addresses we have seen in a long time 
was that presented as a “Report on Public Relations” to the annual meeting 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association by Jerome A. Raterman, 
president of Monarch Machine Tool Co. and chairman of the association’s Com- 
mittee on Public Relations. 

Mr. Raterman reasons that if a manufacturer’s product were under fire 
from competitors and from customers, that manufacturer would do three things. 
He would find out just what the competitors were saying about the product, 
find out what the customers were saying and then make a further study of the 
product to see if the criticisms or complaints were justified. 

According to Mr. Raterman’s report, industry should adopt these same tac- 
tics in dealing with attacks on the free enterprise system. The competitors 
of this system are the exponents of Communism and Socialism. The customers 
are all the people of the United States and “potentially the general public every- 
where.” 

Following the procedure of the manufacturer, industrial executives should 
find out what the Communists are saying about our system. They should 
read the Daily Worker and other Communist propaganda occasionally to keep 
track of the competitors’ “line.’’ They also should be even more alert to what 
the customers (the people) are saying about the free enterprise system. 

A striking sample of what too many people believe is found in the criticism 
of the capitalistic system by the World Council of Churches which met in 
Amsterdam in September. It charged that capitalism tends to subordinate the 
meeting of human needs to the economic advantages of those who have the 
most power over its institutions, that it tends to produce serious inequalities, 
that it has placed the greatest emphasis on success in making money and that 
it keeps the people of capitalistic countries subject to insecurity because of the 
ups and downs of the economic cycle. 

In the face of such fire from competitors and customers, conc'udes Mr. 
Raterman’s report, American industry must tackle the job of selling the free 
enterprise system as if it were a new product. This means real selling in one’s 
own community, based on human contacts. Public relations, like charity, he 
says, begins at home. 
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AMAZING, BUT SPOTTY: If one ly. If conditions are so favorable on the sur- 


were to ask industrial executives what condi- 
tions within industry itself would be best for 
the national economy under existing circum- 
stances, many would agree readily that high- 
level production and an orderly retreat from 
high prices would be most desirable. 

In spite of the fact we are approaching a 
presidential election, business right now is con- 
forming quite closely to this ideal formula. In 
general, production is at a peacetime peak and 
prices, on the. average, are declining moderate- 


face, why is it that business sentiment is slug- 
gish? 

One reason is that the unprecedented high 
level of a few important barometers obscures a 
number of disconcerting weaknesses. Steel out- 
put is running along at 98 per cent of capacity, 
automobile assemblies are touching a new post- 
war peak, daily crude oil production hit a new 
high in the week ended Oct. 9 and electric power 
output is at record levels. Also the index of 
wholesale prices for all commodities, compiled 
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by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has been de- 
clining steadily for several weeks. 

At the same time, however, railroad car load- 
ings are off from last year. So is bituminous 
coal production. Machine tool builders are op- 
erating at about 50 per cent of capacity. Also 
the decline in commodity prices is due to reduc- 
tions in some food products that are so drastic 
that they outweigh price increases in some other 
commodities. 

In many respects, current industrial activity 
really is amazing, but it also is spotty. —p. 58 


* 


GOOD NEWS AND BAD: _ Speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Gray Iron Found- 
ers’ Society, John A. Claussen, secretary of 
American Iron & Steel Institute’s Merchant Pig 
Iron Committee, said the outlook for an im- 
proved supply of foundry iron is more favorable 
than at any time since the end of the war. Most 
of the stacks down for repairs in recent months 
will be back in production by the year-end, sup- 
plies of ore and coke will be adequate and im- 
ports of pig iron, recently ranging from 13,000 
to 15,000 tons monthly, are tending upward. 
The outlook for finished steel still is grim. 
At the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Distributors, Norman W. 
Foy, general manager of sales of Republic Steel 
Corp., predicted that 1949 will see even less 
steel available for free unrestricted distribution 
than in the present year. No relief is in sight 
for the average steel consumer in the foresee- 
able future, he believes, in spite of new peacetime 
production records. —pp. 42, 43 


oa * 


ALL QUIET ON POTOMAC: _ Jude- 


ing from reports from Washington, government 
officials are so certain that a change in admin- 
istration will be ordered on Nov. 2 that many 
federal office-holders are marking time, awaiting 
new bosses. 

This is not surprising. If a new administra- 
tion is elected, it will be called upon to make 
more than the normal number of personnel 
changes for the reason that the incumbent ad- 
ministration has held office for an unusually 
long time. Adjustments after a 16-year tenure 
of office certainly will be more drastic than 
those following a regime of 4, 8 or 12 years. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong possibility that 
the changes in personnel may be much more 
striking than the changes in administrative 
policy. Mr. Dewey’s campaign speeches are 


those of a man who seems to be accepting many 
of the social and economic developments of re- 
cent years as inevitable concomitants of world 
upheaval. 

On the basis of his campaign utterances, he is 
not intending to turn the clock back to the 
“good old days.” —p. 46 
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WHERE INCHES COUNT: Word 


from Flint is that the new 1949 Buick models 
have a shorter wheelbase and a 3-inch shorter 
overall length, following the trend initiated by 
Cadillac and the Olds 98 series. “This,” it is 
explained, “is in recognition of the difficulties 
encountered by owners in garaging and parking 
automobiles which were steadily stretching out 
to the point where handling was becoming a 
serious problem.” 

If the recent trend of ever-increasing overall 
car length really is being arrested or—better 
yet—is in process of being reversed, it is good 
news to millions of motorists. Most owners 
cherish the easy riding qualities made possible 
by a long wheelbase and they likewise approve 
heavier bumpers for protection. However, they 
draw the line at needless extra length, particu- 
larly if it necessitates the building of an ugly ex- 
tension to the backwall of the garage. —p. 53 


PRECISION TUMBLING: During 


World War II, the old practice of tumbling or 
barrel-finishing came into play in many plants 
where mechanical deburring and polishing be- 
came a “must” because of the prohibitive cost 
and amount of time consumed when these op- 
erations were performed by hand labor. Many 
of the innovations developed under pressure in 
war plants have been further refined and now 
are being utilized in numerous metalworking 
establishments on peacetime products. 

Among these refinements are a number of 
processes in which special chips and compounds, 
used in connection with barrel-finishing tech- 
niques, can produce closely controllable results 
in grinding, deburring, polishing and coloring. 

On mass production work, economies in these 
operations can be increased appreciably if the 
design of the product is adapted to a few basic 
requirements of these precision tumbling proc- 
esses. —p. 68 
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SCRAP FROM GERMANY— Although a few cargoes of scrap are arriving in 


this country from Germany and shipments are expected to increase over the 
next few months, the total received from abroad will not be sufficient to correct 
the shortage here (p. 39). Shipments over the next 12 months are not likely to 
exceed a million tons, although Germany is estimated to have at least 18 mil- 
lion tons of rubble scrap. Handling of the German scrap problem is subject 
to considerable criticism. 


WASHINGTON MARKS TIME— The national Capital is strangely inactive. 


Almost universal belief that a change in administration will be ordered by the 
voters next week has caused lethargy among the incumbents (p. 46). Few new 
projects are being undertaken because officials believe they will have new 
bosses and new policy before such projects could be completed. 


PRICING— Four members of the Federal Trade Commission have issued a 
memorandum purporting to clarify the effects of recent court decisions and 
FTC actions on geographic pricing practices. While holding that basing point 
systems, zone pricing and similar methods are not illegal per se, the commis- 
sioners point out that f.o.b. mill pricing is less suspect of possible law violations 
(p. 40). Meanwhile, the fifth commissioner, Lowell B. Mason, who has been in 
disagreement with his colleagues, urges industrialists to press for legislative cor- 
rection of the pricing muddle (p. 42). 


STEEL DISTRIBUTION— Auto builders received more than a half million more 
tons of steel in the first half of 1948 than in the comparable 1947 period (p. 41). 
Almost half of the increase in this year’s production is going to the automotive 
industry. The construction industry and warehouses also are getting substan- 
tially more steel this year than last. Less steel is going for export, oil and gas 
drilling, machinery and ordnance. 


TOOL BUILDERS LOOK AHEAD— American machine tool builders will be 


asked to produce 100,000 new units within 12 months if this country goes to war, 
posing a terrific problem as the industry would require at least six months to 
work up to such a production rate. This was the warning (p. 44) given the 
NMTBA last week in Atlantic City. 


MORE IRON FOR FOUNDERS— A little encouragement is held out to gray 


iron founders for future pig iron supplies (p. 43). Many blast furnaces have un- 
dergone repairs and the likelihood of production losses due to shutdowns is 
diminishing. Ore and coke supplies for the winter appear adequate. A fair 
tonnage of iron is being received from abroad. 


EUROPE— Steel and metalworking production in Europe is rising despite the 
international unrest, strikes and shortages of raw materials. Britain is expected 
to exceed its 14-million ton goal in steel output by at least a million tons. Cur- 
rency reform in Western Germany has helped production in that area. Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and Italy have increased output and prospects for further in- 
creases are bright. Labor troubles continue to bedevil France. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY——Steel company earnings for third quarter 


show a sharp rise (p. 39) . . . New Buicks will have a shorter wheelbase and 
less overall length to facilitate parking and garaging (p. 53) . . . Gas industry 
construction through 1952 will require $3.3 billion (p. 56) . . . Hard-to-sell sur- 
plus industrial properties will be disposed of at public auctions (p. 50) . . . Henry 
J. Kaiser has offered to lease the Gadsden, Ala., blast furnace now being oper- 
ated by Republic Steel Corp. (p. 50) . . . Increased output of silicon steel for 
the electrical industry will be made possible by recently completed moderniza- 
tion of Carnegie-Illinois’ Vandergrift plant (p. 56) . . . Industrial production 
continues to hum along at a postwar peak of 175 per cent of the 1936-39 av- 


erage (p. 58). 
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‘YT Like the 
UNIFORMITY 
of Inland Steel’’ 





THE MEN WHO WORK 
WITH INLAND STEEL 
KNOW ITS QUALITY! 







Ennameling plant inpectors know how steel sheets 
that vary in chemical composition and physical properties can cause serious 
warpage problems. These men prefer steel that’s uniform. That’s why 


they like steel made by Inland. Uniform source of raw 
materials... uniform steelmaking procedures using the same 
modern equipment... uniform workmanship—made possible 
by Inland’s completely integrated, closely knit plant— 
explain why the uniformity of the Inland steel received today 
will be the same as that received last month... or last year. 
INLAND STEEL CO., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 





BARS ¢ STRUCTURALS ¢ PLATES © SHEETS © STRIP ® TIN PLATE © FLOOR PLATE © PILING ¢ REINFORCING BARS ® RAILS © TRACK ACCESSORIES 
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Scrap Import Prospects Dismal 


Shipments to this country from Germany not likely to exceed 


million tons in next 12 months. 


Available supply split on 


40:40:20 ratio between U. S., Britain and other claimants 


SCRAP shipments from Germany to 
American steel mills and foundries 
over the next 12 months are not like- 
ly to exceed a million tons. 

This was the not-too-encouraging 
picture presented last week to the 
Macy committee, latest of many 
agencies seeking a solution to the 
two-year-old problem of expediting 
a mass flow of plentiful German rub- 
ble scrap to consumers in this coun- 
try. 

Mission after mission, including 
one appointed by the President, has 
gone to Germany to seek a solution 
to the problem, but the results have 
been almost nil. Depending on which 
involved party is doing the talking, 
the blame for the impasse is saddled 
on the State Department, the ‘Army, 
on other government entities, on the 
Germans, and even on the steel in- 
dustry itself. 

Early Gain Seen—Imports from 
Germany should show a substantial 
gain in the next three or four 
months, Gen. William H. Draper Jr., 
under secretary of Army, told the 
committee. He estimated that the 
Germans, can prepare between 2 mil- 
lion and 3 million tons of rubble 
scrap for export over the next year, 
and pointed out that the United 
States will receive 40 per cent of 
this tonnage; 40 per cent will go to 
t. » British and the remaining 20 per 
cent will be divided among other 
claimants. This ratio of distribution 
of available scrap is contained in a 
recent agreement between American 
and British commanders in the Bi- 
zone. Under this agreement, the 
price for heavy melting steel is fixed 
at $28.50 f.a.s. North German ports, 
and $52.50 for No. 1 cupola cast. 

Other European countries and Can- 
ada are asking for divvy in the Ger- 
man scrap distribution and a com- 
mittee of the Organization for Eur- 
opean Economic Cooperation has 
been invited to submit proposals for 
the allocation of such material. 

Latest estimates indicate Germany 
has 18 million tons of rubble scrap. 

American Claims Lacked Force— 
Representative Macy, chairman of 
the trade practice subcommittee, 
opined that United States claims for 


German scrap were not presented 
with sufficient force. He pointed 
out that the British obtained some 
650,000 tons of “booty” scrap free, 
and, in addition, bought about 150,- 
000 tons, while the United States has 
brought in about 70,000 tons, plus an 
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of whether this country’s purchases 
of German scrap should be made 
through a single buying agency, as 
recommended by the Department of 
Commerce, or through private im- 
porters, wide differences of opinion 
were expressed. 


Steel Earnings Increase Shown 


NET INCOME of the steel industry 
in the tihrd quarter increased sub- 
stantially, if performance of the first 
few companies to report is charac- 
teristic of other producers. 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
had third-quarter net income of $12,- 





German women dig heavy steel girders from rubble in Berlin. Latest 
estimates place the amount of rubble scrap in Germany at 18 millioa 
tons. NEA photo 


undetermined tonnage brought in by 
the Army. Representative Macy 
thought it strange that the British 
with 15 million tons of steel capacity 
were obtaining a greater share of 
German scrap than the United States 
with its 90 million tons of capacity. 


No Scrap for Stockpiling—The 
subcommittee was startled by a 
statement by Isaiah Frank, of the 
State Department’s Natural Re- 
sources Division, that the department 
has decided not to attempt to 
negotiate bilateral agreements under 
which ferrous scrap would be shipped 
to the United States for stockpiling. 
Inasmuch as Congress_ specifically 
stated in the Economic Cooperation 
Act that the State Department was 
to negotiate such deals with partici- 
pating European nations, the sub- 
committee indicated it will investi- 
gate this phase further. 

Who Will Buy?—On the question 


874,398, compared with $7,805,410 in 
second quarter, $9,132,980 in first 
quarter, and $6,380,016 in the third 
quarter of 1947. This makes the 
1948 nine-month total $29,812,788, 
compared with $23,111,630 in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 
Republic’s sales and operating rev- 
enues in the 1948 third quarter were 
$196,859,351, substantially above 
either of the first two quarters of 
1948 or the third quarter of 1947. 


Reports Earnings Gain Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., Portsmouth, 
O., shows net income of  $1,107,- 


101 for the third quarter of 1948, 
compared with $904,915 in second 
quarter, $1,028,545 in first quarter, 
and $907,451 in the third quarter of 
1947. Net income in the first nine 
months of 1948 totaled $3,040,561, 
compared with $2,941,130 in the like 
period of 1947. Portsmouth also re- 
ported 1948 third-quarter net sales ex- 
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ceeded those of each of the first two 
quarters of 1948 and the third quar- 
ter of 1947. The 1948 third quar- 
ter net sales were $14,878,990. 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., had third-quarter net income of 
$407,838, an increase over second 
quarter’s $406,254, first quarter’s 
$213,417, and 1947 third quarter's 
$357,036. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
New York, shows third-quarter net 
earnings of $989,754, substantially 
above second quarter’s $633,757, first 
quarter’s $567,786, and 1947’s third 
quarter figure of $23,639. 

Decline Noted—In contrast, a steel 
finisher, Thomas Steel Co., Warren, 
O., reports net sales and net earnings 
for the 1948 third quarter were be- 
low those of each of the first two 
quarters of the year. Its net earn- 
ings for the third quarter were $403,- 
008 compared with $542,878 in sec- 
ond quarter, and $411,606 in first 
quarter. Net earnings in 1947’s third 
quarter were $379,966. 

Two producers of pig iron report 
earnings increased in the third quar- 
ter. Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland, 
shows net earnings in that period 
were $1,268,684, compared with $1,- 
223,688 in second quarter, $1,146,506 
in first quarter, and $1,251,043 in 
1947’s third quarter. Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, had a 
third-quarter net income of $639,992 
compared with $609,369 in second 
quarter, $529,819 in first quarter, and 
$480,251 in the 1947 third quarter. 


New Coast Tin Plate Mill Opened 


OFFICIAL opening Oct. 21 of the new 
cold reduction sheet and tin plate mill 
at the Pittsburg, Calif., plant of Col- 
umbia Steel Co., subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., marked the addi- 
tion of more than 300,000 net tons 
annually to the supply of steel. prod- 
ucts made by West Coast steel plants 
for western industry. 

New production units at Columbia’s 
Pittsburg sheet and tin plate mill 
include a continuous pickling line; 
a 5-stand, tandem, 4-high cold reduc- 
tion mill; 2 electrolytic cleaning lines; 
10 rectangular annealing furnaces 
which can be moved by overhead 
crane to 30 different bases; 2 two- 
stand, tandem, 4-high temper mills; 
a single-stand, 4-high sheet temper 
mill; and modern side-trimming and 
shearing lines. 

Tin plate is produced by hot-dip 
tinning for which there are 14 in- 
dependent lines with mechanical as- 
sorting, reckoning and piling lines; 
and electrolytic tinning on a continu- 
ous plating line which includes me- 
chanical assorting, reckoning and pil- 
ing facilities. There is also a sheet 
galvanizing line. 
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FIC States Policy on Pricing Methods 


Holds f.o.b. mill pricing less suspect of possible law vio- 


lation than other geographic pricing practices. Emphasizes 


other methods not inherently illegal 


F.0.B. MILL PRICING is the only 
method, in the opinion of the Federal 
Trade Commission, that is not sus- 
pect of possible violations of the 
Clayton Act, as amended, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Single or multiple basing point sys- 
tems, freight equalization, uniform 
delivered prices, and zone pricing 
systems are open to question. While 
these geographical pricing practices 
are not illegal in themselves, the FTC 
believes they may be used to elimin- 
ate price competition (price fixing) 
or to effect price discriminations to 
injure or prevent competition. 

These are some of the conclusions 
contained in a 4500-word memoran- 
dum on its policy toward geographic 
pricing practices. The FTC said the 
statement was written to clear up 
confusion over the effects of recent 
court decisions and FTC policy on 
pricing practices. 

Represents Majority Opinion—The 
policy statement represents the opin- 
ion of four of the five commission- 
ers, with Lowell B. Mason, who has 
been critical of his colleagues’ stand, 
dissenting. 


The majority opinion is construed 
in some quarters as an answer to the 
criticism of Sen. Homer E. Capehart 
that the commissioners and the staff 
members all hold more or less diverg- 
ent views as to enforcement of the 
Clayton and the FTC acts. 

May Violate Both Laws—Questions 
about pricing systems may arise un- 
der either the FTC Act or the Clay- 
ton Act or both. The question raised 
under the FTC Act is that of price 
fixing. Under the Clayton Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the question likely will be one of 
price discriminations which injure or 
prevent price competition. 

The FTC statement stresses that 
the geographic pricing practices are 
not illegal in themselves, but become 
unlawful by virtue of the unlawful 
uses to which they are put. 

“It is conceivable that any geo- 
graphic pricing system may be a part 
of a conspiracy to eliminate compe- 
tition. The question whether or not 
geographic pricing practices are used 
for these purposes is one of fact in 
particular cases. It does not differ 
in character from the question wheth- 











CONVERSION STEEL: Four thousand tons of ingot will be produced 

monthly in this basic open hearth, converted from an acid furnace, at 

United Engineering & Foundry Co.’s New Castle, Pa., plant. Pictured is 

the pouring of the first heat from the converted furnace. Steel goes 

to another manufacturer, who will have it processed into flat-rolled 
products 
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er any other device—price filing, the 
dissemination of price statistics or 
the holding of periodic meetings of 
sales managers—is used for a similar 
purpose.” 

Nevertheless, the FTC says, there 
are differences in the degree of prob- 
ability of the various geographic pric- 
ing methods being used for collusive 
purposes. The f.o.b. mill pricing 
without freight equalization, it says, 
is above suspicion. 


Sees Steel Decentralizing 
CONSEQUENCES of the Supreme 


Court’s basing point decision are © 


viewed as a matter of concern by 
national defense planners, Arthur M. 
Hill, chairman, National Security Re- 
sources Board, has informed Sen. 
Alexander Wiley. 

Mr. Hill believes these consequen- 
ces will be in three stages—immedi- 
ate, short-term and long-term. Ef- 
fects of each, said the NSRB head, 
are likely to be: 

1. The basing point action will 
have little immediate effect on the 
location of industry. 

2. After enough time has elapsed 
for the new pricing methods to have 
a tangible influence on plant location, 
the effect probably will be to cause 
some plants using steel to locate 
closer to steel supply sources. The 
movement, however, probably will 
not be general. 

3. For the long pull, areas which 
are large users of steel obtained from 
other sections may expand their 
steelmaking capacity. 


Urges Corrective Legislation 


CONTENDING that the outlawing of 
the multiple basing point pricing 
system and the adoption of mill pric- 
ing is stifling to industrial progress, E. 
D. Giberson & Co., Maspeth, Long 
Island, N. Y., is urging its customers 
to write senators and congressmen 
asking for corrective legislation. The 
disruption in pricing, the company 
asserts, “is economically unsound and 
will breed hardships and dislocations 
in American industry.” 


Clark Named OIC Head 


EARL W. CLARK has been appointed 
director of the Office of Industry Co- 
operation. He has been serving as 
acting director since John C. Vir- 
den’s resignation from that position 
to return to private business last 
Sept. 1. 

Mr. Clark was formerly national 
liquidation officer of the Office of 
Temporary Controls. Later he served 
as director of the Division of Liquida- 
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Market Classification 


Converting and Processing 
Jobbers, Dealers, and Distributors 
Construction and Maintenance 
Contractors’ Products 

Automotive . ay 

Rail Transportation . 
Shipbuilding, Marine Equipment 
Aircraft ... 

Oil and Gas Drilling 

Mining, Quarrying and Lumbering 
Agricultural 

Machinery, Industrial Equip., Tools 
Electric Machinery and Equipment 
Appliances, Utensils and Cutlery 
Other Domestic and Com. Equip. 
Containers 

Ordnance and Other Military 
EME rcs oe ak Saks ss Sm ane 
Unclassified 


Totals 





STEEL DISTRIBUTION—FIRST HALF OF YEAR 
(All grades including alloy and stainless) 





32,329,396 100.00 31,148,596 100.00 


1948———_ 1947 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Net Tons of Total Net Tons of Total 





2,756,115 8.53 2,694,580 8.65 
5,538,121 17.13 5,235,554 16.81 
3,012,036 10.86 3,035,337 9.75 
1,184,126 3.66 1,128,253 3.62 
4,927,094 15.24 4,358,626 13.99 
2,034,752 7.84 2,470,482 7.93 

269,324 0.83 163,701 0.53 


15,923 0.05 14,818 0.05 
333,448 1.03 439,463 1.41 
158,321 0.49 139,465 0.45 
746,925 2.31 610,621 1.96 


1,487,170 4.60 
793,821 2.46 
973,348 3.01 2 
874,219 2.70 845,452 2.71 

2,037,270 7.85 2,459,085 7.89 

13,985 0.04 15,130 0.05 

1,751,810 5.42 2,086,260 

1,921,588 5.95 2,241,325 7.20 


1,637,010 
798,773 2.56 


774,661 2.49 


bo 








tion in the Department of Commerce, 
charged with the responsibility of 
liquidating a number of the wartime 
government agencies. 


More Steel Delivered 


Automobiles get 50 per cent 
of total increase in shipments 
over a year ago 


NEARLY HALF of the million-ton 
increase in steel shipped by mills in 
the first half of 1948 went to the au- 
tomotive industry. Next two classi- 
fications in tonnage increases are the 
construction industry and _ jobbers, 
dealers and distributors. 


Figures released by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute show steel 
shipments in the first half of 1948 
total 32,329,396 net tons, a 1,180,800- 
ton increase over the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


In the first half of 1948, the auto- 
motive industry received directly 
from the mills 4,927,094 net tons, an 
increase of 568,468 tons over the 4,- 
358,626 tons it was given in the first 
half of 1947. The 1948 receipts were 
15.24 per cent of the total mil! ship- 
ments; in the first half of 1947 re- 
ceipts represented 13.99 per cent. In 
addition, an undetermined tonnage 
went to the automotive industry via 
jobbers, dealers and distributors. 


More For Construction—Mill ship- 
ments to the construction industry, 
including maintenance, during the 
first half of 1948 totaled 3,512,036 
tons, a rise of 476,699 tons over the 
3,035,337 tons received in the first 
half of 1947. The construction in- 
dustry’s share in the first half of 1948 
was 10.86 per cent of all mill ship- 
ments. In the corresponding period 
of last year it was 9.75 per cent. 

Most of the increase went to the 


oil and gas industry, its direct mill 
shipments amounting to 989,359 tons 
in the first half of 1948, a rise of 
460,435 tons over the 528,924 tons it 
received in the corresponding period 
of 1947. Of the 989,359 tons taken 
in the first half of 1948, line pipe ac- 
counted for 518,159 tons. 

Increase to jobbers, dealers and 
distributors was 302,567 tons, their 
receipts in the first half of 1948 be- 
ing 5,538,121 tons, or 17.13 per cent 
of all mill shipments, compared with 
5,235,504 tons, or 16.81 per cent in 
the first half of 1947. 

Smaller Exports—Ten other groups 
also received tonnage increases. Help- 
ing make increases possible were de- 
creases to six groups. 
crease was in exports, that classifica- 
tion getting 1,751,810 tons in the first 
half of 1948, compared with 2,086, 
260 tons in the like period of iast 
year. The 1948 experts amount to 
5.42 per cent of all mill shipments 
compared with 6.70 per cent in the 
first half of 1947. 

Other five groups in which there 
were decreases are oil and gas drill- 
ing; machinery, industrial equipment 
and tools; electrical machinery and 
equipment; ordnance and other mili- 
tary; and unclassified. 


Largest de- 


In alloy steel distribution, the au 
tomotive industry fared better in the 
first half of 1948 than in the first 
half of 1947. Of mill shipments of 
2,263,393 net tons in the first six 
months of 1948, the automotive clas- 
sification received 768,738 tons, or 
33.96 per cent. During the first half 
of 1947 the automotive group got 
551,616 tons, or 26.40 per cent of to- 
tal mill shipments of 2,089,371 tons 

Stainless Steel—-The automotive in- 
dustry and the appliances, utensils 
and cutlery classification were the 
two biggest consumers of stainless 
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steel in the first half of 1948, as well 
as in the corresponding period of 
1947. Of total mill shipments of 
156,447 tons of stainless in the first 
six months of 1948, automotive re- 
ceived 23,572 tons and appliances, 
utensils and cutlery got 22,307 tons. 
In the 1947 first half, mill shipments 
aggregated 158,326 tons, with auto- 
motive taking 17,159 tons and appli- 
ances, utensils and cutlery, 14,312 
tons. 


West Expects Higher Prices 


WEST Coast manufacturers are 
bracing themselves for a new storm 
of production and cost problems. 

Many producers of durable goods 
believe a further increase in steel 
prices threatens, although recent ac- 
tion of some eastern steel mills in 
raising extras on alloy steel products 
hasn’t as yet spread to the West 
Coast. 

New Wage Demands—In addition, 
there’s a preponderant opinion that 
organized labor in many lines will 
launch demands for a new round of 
wage increases this winter or next 
spring. 

The West Coast at present is 
plagued with three serious strikes 
those of longshoremen, oil workers 
and boilermakers. 

One other factor disturbing west- 
ern businessmen is the prospect of 
further increases in freight rates. 


Rail Rate Hike Refused 


PETITION of eastern railroads for 
an increase in freight rates on less 
than carload lots was turned down last 
week by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The prcposed increase 
would have averaged 10 per cent on 
movement of small quantity ship- 
ments for more than 50 miles. 


Sees 1949 Steel Shortage 


Speaker at meeting of sheet 
metal distributors predicts strin- 
gency will be worse next year 


AS STRINGENT as supply is this 
year, 1949 will see even less steel 
available for free unrestricted distri- 
bution. Current demands will con- 
tinue strong and requirements for the 
Marshall Plan and the armament pro- 
gram will add greatly to the pres- 
sure on the steel mills. Hence, no 
relief is in sight for the average 
steel consumer in the foreseeable fu- 
ture despite new peacetime produc- 
tion records. 

This forecast was made by Nor- 
man W. Foy, general manager of 
sales, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, speaking at the 38th annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Distributors, a con- 
vention held concurrently with those 
of the National Wholesale Hardware 
Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, At- 
lantic City, Oct. 18-21. 

Finds No Weakness—Mr. Foy said 
he had been watching for some sign 
that the hard goods industries were 
catching up with demand but as each 
was analyzed no evidence of funda- 
mental weakness could be found. He 
described pipe demands of the petro- 
leum industry as fantastic. 

Except for purely military needs 
essential to adequate preparedness, 
he felt allocation powers, voluntary 
or otherwise, should be terminated. 

Referring to appeals of some in- 
dustries for steel priorities based on 
the contention their needs were es- 
sential to national preparedness, he 
pointed out that various end-uses of 











WAREHOUSEMEN MEET: Steel distributors and mill representatives 

attend a joint meeting of the Southern, Kansas City, St. Louis, Colorado 

and Texas chapters of the American Steel Warehouse Association in 

Houston, Oct. 7-9. Principal speakers were Walter S. Doxsey, president 

of the ASWA, and Norman W. Foy, manager of sales, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland 
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their products could not be described 
as being of the highest national im- 
portance, and that properly, there- 
fore, in granting preferences to these 
industries there would have to be a 
regulation of end-uses which would 
not be desirable in peacetime. He 
mentioned oil, for instance, stating 
that while it is recognized there is 
urgent need for petroleum and pe- 
troleum products, it could hardly be 
contended that all production of the 
oil industry is used only for highly 
essential purposes. 

Get Less Steel—Thomas A. Fernley 
Jr., executive secretary of the acso- 
ciation, reported to the convention 
that business of members in point of 
dollar value is well up from 1940 but 
that many distributors, at least in 
some important lines, are not getting 
as much tonnage as they did prewar. 

John P. Speck, Tiffin Art Metal 
Co., Tiffin, O., was re-elected presi- 
dent, and Ray P. Farrington, Potts- 
Farrington Co., Philadelphia, a vice 
president. Alexander Thomson, Tan- 
ner Co. Inc., Indianapolis, was named 
to a vice presidency, succeeding P. 
M. McKenney, Conklin Tin Plate & 
Metal Co., Atlanta. Thomas A. Fern- 
ley Jr. and Robert C. Fernley, Phil- 
adelphia, were re-elected executive 
secretary and secretary, respectively. 

At a joint meeting of the hardware 
manufacturers and wholesalers, Low- 
ell B. Mason, member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, urged that 
Congress be pressed for relief from 
restrictions placed on trade practices 
by recent court decisions. He re- 
ferred particularly to the restrictions 
of what he called the ‘‘5C”’ cases, ce- 
ment, conduit, crepe paper, corn and 
calt (salt). Most manufacturers and 
distributors, he said, think first and 
primarily of the cement case in con- 
nection with their present marketing 
troubles but he warned they should 
consider them all in their drive on 
Congress for really effective relief. 


Wire Meeting Well Attended 


TWO PLANT visitations were made 
by members and guests of the Wire 
Association during its annual meet- 
ing at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Oct. 18-22, one at the wire 
mill of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Aliquippa, Pa., and the other 
at the Westinghouse Electric Corp.., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Over 400 were registered at the 
meeting. Next year’s convention will 
be held at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
Oct. 17-21. 

At the close of the association’s 
luncheon, Wednesday afternoon, Col. 
Malcolm Hay, Infantry-Reserve 
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U.S.A., spoke on the “National Se- 
curity and the Draft.’’ The Mordica 
Memorial Lecture was presented by 
C. L. McGowan, superintendent, Wire 
Mill, Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta. 


More Iron for Foundries 


Speaker at Gray Iron Founders’ 
meeting most optimistic on sup- 
ply outlook since war's end 


FOUNDRYMEN who have _sbeen 
wrestling with an acute pig iron 
shortage for months past were given 
a little encouragement last week that 
supply conditions may be slightly 
better from now on. 

Speaking at the recent 20th an- 
nual meeting of the Gray Iron Found- 
ers’ Society, John A. Claussen, sec- 
retary, Merchant Pig Iron Committee, 
American Iron & Steel Institute, said 
that while continued heavy demand 
for steel will prevent any large in- 
crease in the amount of iron avail- 
able to foundries, still he was more 
optimistic concerning the outlook 
than at any time since the end of the 
war. 


Pointing out that repairs to blast 
furnaces have been relatively heavy 
this year, the shutdowns resulting 
in decreased iron shipments, he said 
with most stacks expected to be in 
full production by the end of the year, 
better operations are in prospect. 

Ore and coke supplies appear ade- 
quate through the winter, and the ris- 
ing trend of pig iron imports—re- 
cently at 13,000 to 15,0C0 tons month- 
ly—contributes somewhat to the im- 
proved outlook. 


Discuss Problems—Program of the 
society’s meeting, held at Atlantic 
City, Oct. 14-15, also included a ses- 
sion devoted to reports of officers 
and committee chairmen, a sympos- 
ium on foundry hygiene, and dis- 
cussion of foundry personnel train- 
ing and profit-sharing plans. 


Hermann P. Good, foundry super- 
intendent, Textile Machine Works, 
Reading, Pa., was elected president 
of the society, succeeding Howard 
A. Stockwell, treasurer, Barbour 
Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Other officers elected are: Vice presi- 
dent, John E. McIntyre, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Sibley 
Machine & Foundry Corp., South 
Bend, Ind.; secretary, Robert G. 
Schaefer, chairman and_ treasurer, 
Schaefer-Goodnow Foundries Inc., 
Pittsburgh; treasurer, Henry J. Tren- 
kamp, president, Ohio Foundry Co., 
Cleveland. 


New directors are H. L. Edinger, 
president, Barnett Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Irvinton, N. J.; J. W. Sim- 
mons Jr., secretary-treasurer, Cox 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY: Some of the hosts at the open house celebra- 

tion of Allegheny Ludlum’s West Leechburg, Pa., plant were John Werte- 

mann, manager of rolling, M. J. Graham, plant manager, and Clark W. 

King, vice president, who are seen inspecting a single stand reversing 

4-high mill used for either intermediate or final cold reduction of stainless 
and special alloy strip 








Foundry & Machine Co., Atlanta; E. 
B. Sherwin, president, Chicago Hard- 


ware Foundry Co., Chicago; C. F. 
Scherer, president, Davenport Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Davenport, 


Iowa; H. D. Caylor, president, C. & 
G. Potts & Co., Indianapolis; A. E. 
Thomas, president, Thomas Foundries 
Inc., Birmingham, and S. D. Russell, 
president, Phoenix Iron Works, Oak- 
land, Calif. 





HERMANN P. GOOD 


Hageboeck, Honored—tThe society 
honored Arthur E. Hageboeck, execu- 
tive vice president, Frank Foundries 
Corp., Moline, Ill., presenting to him 
its first recently established gold 
medal award for outstanding service. 

Illuminated scrolls were presented 
to four other individuals in recogni- 
tion of meritorious service. Recipi- 
ents were: John M. Price, president, 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land; Philip Frankel, secretary-treas- 
urer, Superior Foundry Inc., Cleve- 
land; Arthur J. Tuscany, executive 
secretary, Foundry Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Cleveland, and 
Howard A. Stockwell, treasurer, Bar- 
bour Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Observes 50th Anniversary 


OPEN house to observe the 50th an- 
niversary of the West Leechburg, Pa., 
plant of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. was held Oct. 19-20. More than 
10,000 people visited the unit. 

Visitors saw the fifteen tandem 
mill which the company believes was 
the first rolling mill ever built to use 
modern rolling practices. 

Many “firsts” in the steel industry 
are claimed by Allegheny Ludlum. 
The West Leechburg plant was the 
first to roll steel into strip; in 1901 
a 12-inch hot mill was turning out 
the widest, thinnest steel strips made 
up to that time; in 1906 it was the 
first to apply tension to the cold 
rolling of strip. 
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Tool Builders Warned of Job Ahead 


Must build 100,000 units in year if United States goes to 
war. Industry advised of selling American system to the 


rest of the world 


SHOULD the United States go to 
war, the machine tool industry would 
be expected to produce 100,000 new 
machine tools within 12 months after 
the beginning of hostilities. This goal 
of the National Security Resources 
3oard would pose terrific problems 
to the industry, as at least six months 
would be required to expand person- 
nel and facilities to reach the neces- 
sary production rate. 

This possibility was tossed to ma- 
chine tool builders at the 47th an- 
nual meeting at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., last week 
by A. G. Bryant, retiring president of 
the NMTBA. 

Mr. Bryant expressed confidence 
that the industry would do what 
was necessary to do, as it has done 
in the past. He said the industry 
wants no subsidy, such as some other 
industries get but that machine tool 
builders did want to be free of inter- 
ference and obstructions. 

Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (Rep., Vt.), 
who served as president of NMTBA 
25 vears ago, said that in meeting the 
“international competition” as repre- 
sented by communism, we must re- 
cognize that this is no collection of 
loose ideas but rather a body of 
philosophy as represented by our own 
industrial and economic system and 
our own way of life. 

“Make It Work”—To disarm those 
who attack our system, Senator Flan- 
ders urged that the good old me- 
chanics’ rule, ‘‘“Make the thing work”, 
should constantly be followed by our 
industrialists and by those in public 
life. 

In the same vein, Jerome A. Rater- 
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man, president, Monarch Machine 
Tool Co., Sidney O., said: 

“The United States of necessity has 
assumed a position of world leader- 
ship and has taken a stand on behalf 
of the free enterprise system. And 
yet, at the very time when we are 
trying to convince the rest of the 
world that ours is the best philosophy, 
large numbers of people right here 
at home express serious doubts as 
to its basic premises and end results 
from the standpoint of public good. 

“In other words the product we 
are trying to sell is under fire not 
only from our ‘competitors’ but also 
from our ‘customers’. 

Selling Job—‘Under such circum- 
stances a machine tool builder would 
do three things: (1) Find out just 
what his competitors were saying 
about his machine—and then discount 
those statements heavily because they 
are competitors. (2) He would find 
out what his customers were saying 

and if they had some real com- 
plaints he would do some real worry- 
ing about them. (3) He would im- 
mediately make further study of his 
product to discover whether his cus- 
tomers’ complaints were justified to 
the extent of giving aid and comfort 
to his competitors. 

“T say that American industry as 
a whole must tackle this job of sell- 
ing the American free enterprise sys- 
tem just as if it were a product put 
out in the face of competition, op- 
position and misunderstanding on the 
part of its customers.” 

In his valedictory address as re- 
tiring president of the association, 
Mr. Bryant said: 
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“The five main avenues along which 
this association must proceed are: 
(1) Engineering development, cal- 
culated to maintain supremacy; (2) 
national defense, represented by un- 
stinting advisory assistance to the 
armed forces to keep our facilities 
for production of defense materiel in 
condition of maximum usefulness and 
dependability; (3) effective selling of 
machine tools as ‘the world’s best 
investment’; (4) fiscal policies, includ- 
ing advocacy of sound policies of 
taxation, repricing and amortization; 
and (5) export markets, stimulated 
through a revised foreign policy which 
will support ECA through more defi- 
nite direction as to use of loans and 
grants under the Marshall Plan.” 


This last statement was backed up 
by M. A. Hollengreen, president, Lan- 
dis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., who, 
like Mr. Bryant, has just returned 
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from an extensive European trip. Mr. 
Hollengreen made special mention of 
the vigorous industrial recovery of 
Italy as contrasted to the apathy of 
France. 


Other featured speakers included 
John E. Lovely, vice president, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., on “Trends in Machine Tool De- 
sign,” with emphasis on improved 
work loading and unloading; J. Robin- 
son, assistant chief engineer, Vickers 
Inc., Detroit, on ‘““Hydraulics for Ma- 
chine Tools,” with emphasis on de- 
sign for safety; W. B. Wigton, elec- 
trical engineer, Cincinnati Planer Co., 
with emphasis on unification of elec- 
trical standardization between the 
machine tool and automotive indus- 
tries; J. Edward Goss, industrial ac- 
tivities administrator, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
who urged setting up of minimum re- 
quirements for diplomas—preferably 
8000 hours of varied training; and 
Daniel R. Weedon, assistant man- 
ager, Blanchard Machine Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who as “dean” of the 
Sales Refresher Course at Cornell 
University last July, came forward 
to announce that on the basis of 
the success of that project similar 
courses will be given in 1949 at Dart- 
mouth College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Purdue University, as 
well at at Cornell. 

New officers—Elected to serve dur- 
ing 1948-49, were the following of- 
ficers: President, Lloyd D. McDonald, 
vice president, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland; 1st vice president, David 
Ayr, president, Hendy Machine Co., 
Torrington, Conn.; 2nd vice _ presi- 
dent, Richard E. LeBlond, president, 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati; treasurer’ (re-elected), 
Louis Polk, president, Sheffield Corp., 
Dayton, O. 

New directors are Ralph J. Kraut, 
president and general manager, Gid- 
dings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; Alfred V. Bodine, presi- 
dent and treasurer, Bodine Corp., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Tell Berna was re- 
appointed as general manager of the 
association, and Mrs. Frida F. Sel- 
bert as secretary. 


Explains Preparedness Surveys 


EXTENSIVE industrial surveys of 
the nation’s plant and equipment 
with a view to placing pool or stand- 
by orders similar to those registered 
with the machine tool industry were 
explained by Frank M. Shields, dep- 
uty director of production, National 
Security Resources Board, to mem- 
bers of the National Metal Trades 
Association meeting at New York, 
Oct. 18-20. 


Among metalworking industries 
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covered are gages, cutting tools, 
abrasives, mechanical and hydraulic 
presses and hammers, materials 
handling equipment, industrial fur- 
naces and ovens, foundry equipment 
and production and anti-friction bear- 
ing industry. 

Make Surveys—While phantom or- 
ders may be placed with some of 
these, surveys will bring out any 
weaknesses and permit their correc- 
tion before an emergency which 
might result in sudden demand on 
their facilities, Mr. Shields said. <A 
task force for each industry covering 
30 divisions is being organized cover- 
ing activities largely directed by the 
War Production Board during the 
war. 

Awarding of phantom tool orders 


.for 100,000 general purpose machines 


valued at $750 million to 300 machine 
tool builders is but the first step in 
the program to key all industry for 
an emergency and surveys conducted 
among other metalworking plants 
will follow much the same direction 
as in machine tools. 

Labor Laws Discussed—The 3-day 
conference of the association was de- 
voted largely to study of labor re- 
lations and laws, including recent de- 
velopments under the wage-hour law. 

T. J. Morton Jr., Hoosier Cardinal 
Corp., Evansville, Ind., was elected 
president of the association succeed- 


ing Howard Goodman, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. J. L. Kopf, of Jabez 
Burns & Sons Inc., New York, was 
elected first vice president, and Phil- 
lip Morgan, Morgan Construction 
Co., Worcester, Mass., second vice 
president and treasurer. 


Need Fair Specifications 


SPEAKING at opening luncheon day 
session of the national conference 
and product exhibit of National In- 
stitute of Government Purchasing 
in Philadelphia on Oct. 18, Vice Ad- 
miral George F. Hussey Jr. (USN 
retired), secretary, American Stand- 
ards Association, New York, made 
a strong plea for making government 
contracts a “fair business deal.” 
Admiral Hussey, wartime director 
of production in Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance, stated that. when a sup- 
plier has complied with his contract, 
he rnust be in a position to come back 
again if there be a recurring need 
for his product. He cited a need for 
government buyers encouraging the 
technical staffs of suppliers in utiliz- 
ing existing standards that fill the 
bill rather than in expending their 
time in developing specifications 
which may be more expensive and 
difficult to fill without offering any 
advantages over those on hand. 


Calendar of Meetings .. . 


Oct. 25-27, American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Fall meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Association headquarters 
are in the Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 25-29, American Society for Metals: 30th 
annual meeting, congress and exposition at 
Commercial Museum and Convention Halls, 
Philndeiphia. Society headquarters are at 
7301 Euciid Ave., Cleveland. The following 
associations will hold technical meetings in 
conjunction with the congress: American 
Welding Society, Institute of Metals Divi- 
sion of American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers and Society for Non- 
Destructive Testing. 

Oct. 26-27, American Management Association: 
Annual meeting of Office Management Di- 
vision, at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
Association headquarters are at 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 


Oct. 26-28, Purchasing Agents Association of 
Baltimore: Eighth annual manufacturers’ 
products exhibit, at Lord Baltimore Hotel, 

Oct. 27, American Iron & Steel Institute: “e- 
gional technical meeting, Hotel Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Birmingham. 

Oct. 28-29, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 17th 
annual meeting and sales and management 
conference, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


Nov. 3-5, American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers: Southern district meeting, Birming- 
ham. Institute headquarters are at 33 W 
39th St., New York. 

Nov. 3-5, American Society of Body Engineers 
Ine.: Annual convention, Rackham Memorial 
Bldg., Detroit. Society headquarters are at 
100 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit. 

Noy. 3-5, Industrial Management’ Society: 
Twelfth annual national time and motion 
study clinic, at Sheraton Hotel, Chicago 
Society headquarters are in the Midland 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Nov. 4-5, Society of Automotive Engineers: 


Fuels and lubricants The Mayo Tulsa 
Okla Society headquarters are at 29 W 
39th St., New York 

Nov. 4-5, American Society for Quality Con- 
trol and Chicago Association of Commerce: 
Third midwest quality control conference 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Society headquar 
ters are at 4949 W. 65th St Chicago 

Nov. 5, Illinois Mining Institute: 56th annua! 
meeting, Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield 
Ill. Institute secretary-treasurer is B. E 
Schonthal, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Nov. 5, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re- 
gional technical meeting, Mark Hopkins Ho- 
tel, San Francisco 


Nov. 5-6, Machinery Dealers’ National Asso 
ciation: Machine tool conference, sponsored 
jointly by the Wharton 
School of Finance & Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania; to be held in Philadelphia 


mY 


association and 


Association headquarters are it 20 


Wacker Dr., Chicago 


Nov. 8-9, Materials Handling Conference: 2nd 
annual meeting, sponsored by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., at Hotel Statler, Buffalo 

Nov. 12, Pittsburgh Section of Open Hearth 
Committee, Iron & Steel Division, and Pitts- 
burgh Section, AIME: Annual fall meeting 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 


Nov, 14-17, National Tool & Die Manufac 


turers Association: Annual meeting, Hote! 
Schroeder, Milwaukee Association head 
quarters are at 1412. Unior Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 


Nov. 17-18, American Zine Institute: Meeting 
of the Galvanizers Committee Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

Nov. 18-19, National Founders Association, 

Annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago 

Association executive vice president is L. E 

Roark, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Windows of Washington By E. C. KREUTZBERG 


Washington Editor, STEEL 





Washington marking time, awaiting new bosses. Depart- 
ment heads believe it futile to plan new programs now, 
with change in administration probable within three months 


NOT in many years has normal gov- 
ernmental activity in Washington been 
so much discouraged by election pros- 
pects. For the first time since 1932, 
government officials expect a change 
in party control. If that happens, 
there will be a new cabinet and the 
great majority of government entities 
will have new bosses, or at least new 
policy directives. So, except for car- 
rying out definite assignments from 
the President or Congess, ask govern- 
ment administrators, what is the 
sense in trying to get new things 
started now? Better to wait, they 
think, until results of the election 
become known, and new policies be- 
gin to be decided at the White House 
after what is expected to be Governor 
Dewey’s inauguration on Jan. 20. 
Adding to the depth of the stale- 
mate in planning activities, govern- 
ment officials have not learned much 
about Governor Dewey’s program 
from his speeches, in which he has 
stressed the need for unity and “good 
government,” and in which he has 
refrained from getting into specifics. 


ere 





So they do not know what is wanted; 
aside from carrying out regular tasks 
and special assignments already piven, 
the huge federal machine is largely 
stalled. Many in the capital think 
something ought to be done about 
this, pointing out that in these days 
of touch and go at Paris and Berlin 
there should be a firm hand at the 
nation’s throttle. 

No Resources Study-—As an exam- 
ple of important work that is not 
being done, there is no full-scale study 
under way as to our total national 
resources in relation to needs that 
might develop suddenly in an emer- 
gency; the approach on such a bal- 
ance-sheet still is of a piecemeal char- 
acter. Here is a gigantic task re- 
quiring full co-operation of the Com- 
merce, Interior, Agriculture and other 
departments and of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board and Muni- 
tions Board. If Dewey is elected as 
expected, all will have new heads 
who will work in accordance with 
policies enunciated at the White 
House or enacted by Congress. This 











Stands for the presidential inauguration ceremonies next Jan. 20 are 
being readied by carpenters at the national capital. Anticipation of u 
change in administration has slowed government functioning to a 


- 
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goes also for the National Security 
Resources Board which, aside from 
its civilian chairman, is composed en- 
tirely of cabinet officers. So the de- 
termination of a balance-sheet of re- 
sources and deficits, in relation to 
specific needs to be expected in a con- 
dition of emergency or limited emer- 
gency must wait. 

The situation surrounding the prob- 
lem of scarce materials is becloud- 
ed with this same uncertainty and 
hesitancy. When President Truman 
called for mandatory controls, it will 
be recalled, the interested depart- 
ments were instructed to back up his 
demand, and this they did in their ap- 
pearances before congressional com- 
mittees. Today there is no mature 
administration program; there are 
only personal opinions which lack 
authority. Hence it is impossible to 
develop anything worthwhile from 
government officials on a question so 
vital to the country’s industrialists as: 
What will happen with reference to 
steel distribution after Feb. 28 if Con- 
gress refuses to extend the voluntary 
allocations agreements program? 

Controls Threatened-——Congression- 
al advisers say that congressmen al! 
over the country have been deluged 
with complaints from consumers who 
cannot get enough steel, who have 
been cut off from their normal sources 
because of the new mill policy of 
catering to nearby consumers, and 
who have to pay higher freight rates 
on steel due to the new f.o.b. mill 
prices quoted by the steel producers. 
Congressional advisers say the “fur 
is going to fly” when Congress con- 
venes Jan. 3, and they say that man- 
datory controls over steel distribu- 
tion have better than a 50-50 chance 
of adoption. On the other hand, 
Congress has a record of unexpected 
vagaries, and the steel industry and 
its customers will have to live in 
the fog on this important matter un- 
til Congress acts. 


Helps Small Business 


ONE popular government agency is 
the Small Business Division in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Since 
this unit was set up in June, 1946, it 
has received requests for assistance 
from some 400,000 concerns. 

The term “small business,” incident- 
ally, is defined by the Small Business 
Division very broadly. Of the ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 business firms 
in the United States, some 98 per 
cent employ 60 per cent of the work- 
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| Flamatic selective surface hardening 
_ eliminated a lot of troublesome work 


for Accurate Steel Treating Co., Chicago, Ill. Prior to the use of Flamatic 
Hardening, their worm shafts were case carburized, the case then ma- 
chined off several diameters, then furnace hardened ... and finally shaft 
ends annealed, prior to machining threads and keyways. This required 
wasteful shuttling of the work pieces between the part manufacturer's 
plant and Accurate Steel Treating Co. 

Flamatic hardening eliminated two operations, and made everybody 
happy with a better product at lower unit cost. Here’s how: after carbu- 
rizing to a depth of .046”, the threaded section of the shaft was Flamatic 
hardened to 60 Rc. Hardening time: 40 seconds. Distortion: well under 
002”. Rejections: none. 

Flamatic’s exclusive electronic temperature control stops flames within 
plus or minus 5°F of desired preset value, at which point the operator re- 
moves shaft and places it in the oil quench. (Parts within Flamatic size 
capacity do not require manual unloading, but are automatically stripped 


i off work arbor and deposited in the quench tank in the Flamatic machine.) 


worm shaft 





part: 











length: 271," 
0. D. at worm: 2," 
material: SAE 4615 carburized .04¢ 
hardening time: 40 seconds 
surface hardness: 58 to 61 Re 
depth of hardness: 046" 
operation: harden worm section 

























THE CINCINNATI 


HARDENING MACHINE 





If you make, process, or buy heat treated prod- 
ucts, apply Flamatic Selective Herdening to your 
requirements. Write for complete Catalog pub- 
lication No. M-1611-1. 





THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO., CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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ers and are regarded as “small busi- 
ness.” The other 2 per cent, which 
employ 40 per cent of the workers, 
are “big business.”’ Thus 98 per cent 
of business firms are eligible for as- 
sistance by this division. 

Head of the division is a life-long 
banker and investment expert, 
Chauncey Y. Dodds. He told STEEL 
that less than 25 per cent of the ap- 
plications for assistance are for loans. 
The great majority of the firms that 
seek help at RFC’s regional offices and 
at its Washington headquarters need 
engineering or management advice 
in connection with their production, 
sales, accounting and other problems. 

Use Private Firms—‘We listen to 
their problems, diagnose their trou- 
ble and send them to competent pri- 
vate firms who can give them the nec- 
essary help,” said Mr. Dodds. “We 
tell them when we think they should 
employ counsel to handle some mat- 
ters. We help them prepare appli 
cations for bank loans, and we loan 
in many cases after the banks have 
refused them. We made some 14,000 
small business loans from July 1, 
1946, through 1947—-either wholly by 
RFC or in participation with banks. 
In many cases we showed firms how 
to change their methods so as to 
make it unnecessary for them to bor- 
row money.” 

The Small Business Division uses 
its own engineers, or employs outside 
firms, only when interested in pro- 
tecting the RFC position as a lender. 
For example, in connection with its 
loans to finance construction of the 
Kaiser steelworks at Fontana it re- 
tained Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land. Its general policy is one of 
throwing such business to private en- 
gineering firms rather than of going 
into competition with them. 

Sound Investment -—— It costs about 
$3,000,000 a year, administratively, 
to run the Small Business Division. 
Mr. Dodds says that this is a sound 
investment of taxpayers’ money 
since it keeps many firms from fold- 
ing up and it helps millions of em- 
ployees in the aggregate to hold their 
jobs more securely. 

For a description of the activities 
of the Justice Department’s Small 
Business Unit, the other government 
agency specially set up to help smal! 
business concerns solve their prob- 
lems, see STEEL, Oct. 11, p. 70. 


Capehart Completes Agenda 


PLANS now have been completed 
for the series of hearings to be start- 
ed Nov. 9 in Washington by Sen. 
Homer E. Capehart’s Senate Trade 
Policies Committee. According to the 
committee’s general counsel, William 
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Simon, the witnesses will be the 
Federal Trade commissioners, mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion enforcement staff, and producers 
and consumers of steel, cement and 
beet sugar. Five steel producers and 
20 steel users will be heard and ques- 
tioned, with smaller representations 
from cement and ‘beet sugar. The 
purpose, as previously stated by Sen- 
ator Capehart, is to determine what, 
if anything, Congress should do to 
improve the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and Clayton Acts, and their ad- 
ministration. 

This series of hearings will last 
eight days. Later, in December, fur- 
ther hearings are scheduled, the plan 
being to get a report written for the 
81st Congress for presentation soon 
after convening on Jan. 3. In the 
meantime, the committee held anoth- 
er meeting with its advisory council, 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 
21 and 22, for a rechecking of its pro- 
gram. 


Time Running Out 


COMMERCE Secretary Charles Saw- 
yer has abandoned his plan of meet- 
ing with trade association executives 
to discuss their complaint that their 
disbarment from attendance at meet- 
ings of the Commerce Department 
with its industry advisory committees 
is unfair to the industries they repre- 
sent. 

Reason for dropping the plan is that 
the effective period of the voluntary 
allocations programs under Public 
Law 395 is drawing to a close—unless 
Congress should extend the life of the 
act; it was in the meetings having 
to do with voluntary allocations pro- 
grams that the trade association ex- 
ecutives were chiefly interested. An- 
other reason, not mentioned, is that 
unless President Truman is re-elect- 
ed the Department of Commerce in 
all probability will have a new sec- 
retary effective Jan. 20. 

In the meantime, trade association 
executives continue to receive encour- 
agement in other directions. For ex- 
ample, Chairman Arthur M. Hill of 
the National Security Resources 
Board told the Washington Associa- 
tion of Trade Association Executives 
on Oct. 13. that their co-operation is 
fully appreciated by his agency; trade 
association executives are well repre- 
sented on industry advisory commit- 
tees of both the NSRB and the Mu- 
nitions Board. 


ECA Capital Goods Requirements 


CAPITAL goods and industrial ma- 
terials requests for the first year of 
the Marshall Plan’s operation (cover- 





ing the period through June 30, 1949 
now have been received from all bu 
two of the participating nations 
They are being screened at the Wash 
ington headquarters of the Economi 
Co-operation Administration, with 
the hope that the final program can 
be frozen shortly after Nov. 1. Paul 
G. Hoffman, ECA chairman, is ex- 
pected to announce details at a press 
conference Nov. 3 or 4. In the mean- 
time, and until the screening proc- 
ess has been completed, the best in- 
formation as to the extent of the 


program is that published in STEEL 


of Oct. 11, p. 74, which estimated 
that bookings by capital goods manu- 
facturers in the United States as a 
result of Marshall Plan authorizations 
should aggregate somewhere between 
half a billion and $1 billion for the 
period ending next June 30. 


Banned Exports Secret 


GOVERNMENT’S continued ban on 
publication of the list of goods which, 
as military potentials, may not be 
shipped to Russia and Iron Curtain 
countries, does not have any sympa- 
thy in the Commerce Department of 
which the Office of International 
Trade is a component. Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer, in fact, 
proposed at a press conference as 
far back as last August to make this 
list public. On State Department in- 
sistence he called it off at the last 
minute. The Commerce view is that 
Russia knows full well what goods 
she cannot obtain from the United 
States—-so what is the use of deny- 
ing this important information to- 
United States manufacturers? As 
things stand now, our manufacturers 
never know whether they can or can- 
not deliver goods until the Office of 
International Trade has approved or 
disapproved their export license ap- 
plication. This setup puts a crimp in 
the effort of many machinery and 
other manufacturers who are trying 
to develop export business. 


Study Science Mobilization 


ON THE EVE of his retirement as 
chairman of the Research & Develop- 
ment Board, National Military Estab- 
lishment, Dr. Vannevar Bush has ap- 
pointed a new committee to recom- 
mend a program under which the 
board would best proceed to mobilize 
our science and ‘development re- 
sources in the event of another war. 
Chairman of the committee is Dr 
Irwin Stewart, president, West Vir- 
ginia University, and a former Fed- 
eral Communications commissioner 
He is the author of “Organizing Sci 
entific Research for War.” 
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FRENCH MINES IDLE: 








French coal production was halted Oct. 3 


when miners walked out in a wage dispute. 
ported to be suffering from lack of maintenance, and a number were 
flooded when the Communist-dominated miners union refused to main- 

tain a security force in the pits to man the pumps. 


Mines last week were re- 


NEA photo 








Europe Ups Steel Output 


Despite international unrest, 
West Europe boosts iron and 
steel production 


DESPITE international unrest and 
economic disturbances, western Euro- 
pean nations generally are showing, 
steadily improving production rec- 
ords in iron and steel. 

Great Britain expects to exceed the 
original output target for the indus- 
try, at 14 million tons, by at least 1 
million tons. Currency reform in 
western Germany has contributed to 
improved production which is now 
running about twice the rate during 
1947. Belgium, Luxemburg’ and 
Italy also are in better position re- 
garding iron and steel, with future 
prospects bright. Even in France, be- 
devilled by strikes, the picture has 
improved with recent settlement of 
the steel walkout. 


Great Britain 


STEEL production in September, at 
the annual rate of 15,435,000 tons, 
compared with the rate of 14,117,000 
tons in August and 13,841,000 tons 
in September, 1947. Last month’s 
production came within an ace of 
equaling the 15,444,000-ton rate 
chalked up last June, highest pro- 
duction ever achieved in British his- 
tory. 

Pig iron production, at an annual 
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rate of 9,407,000 tons in September, 
compared with 9,048,000 tons in Au- 
gust and 7,805,000 tons a year ago. 

Prospects for even better perform- 
ance in the industry are good, with 
the newly formed Steel Co. of Wales 
Ltd. slowly getting into operation. 
Financial arrangements have largely 
been completed, and the first load 
of American machinery for the firm 
has arrived. The shipment comprises 
parts for the new cold reduction mill 
to be erected at Trostre, supplied by 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Western Germany 


IN SEPTEMBER 571,769 metric tons 
were produced (not including cast- 
ings) by Bizonia plants. This is 12 
per cent above the August output of 
509,878 tons, which in turn was 19 
per cent over July production. The 
July production was 21 per cent over 
June’s. Average monthly 1947 out- 
put was 214,000 tons. 

In the month 51 furnaces were in 
operation, highest number since the 
war. In 1947 an average of 31 fur- 
naces were working each month. 

German Administration has_ sub- 
mitted its report required under ERP 
on steel needs from July, 1949, to 
June, 1952. In this period, it is es- 
timated 11 million tons of steel will 
be required for maintenance work, 8 
million tons for repairs and moderni- 
zation and 6.5 million tons for public 
administration and the military gov- 


ernment. Of this 25.5 million tons, 
about 8 million would be required an- 
nually. In addition, consumer goods 
production would require 3.5 million 
tons annually, and exports, partly 
contained in finished 
also require 3.5 million. Total annual 
steel requirements would amount to 
about 15 million tons. The Ruhr is 
now producing at the annual rate of 
about 7 million tons. 


goods, would 


France 


NEW French 
which levies higher personal and cor- 
porate income taxes, has resulted in 
a rash of strikes and higher prices 
A walkout in steel has been settled, 
but of equal seriousness is the coal 
miners’ refusal to work. 

Token strikes have also occurred 
in the nationalized gas and electricits 
industries in protest of the govern- 
ment policy cutting personnel by 10 
per cent. Price boosts have increased 
coal to 3715 francs per ton, an in- 
crease of 22.5 per cent; gas by 25 
per cent; electricity for domestic con- 
sumption by 19.5 per cent; railwa) 
freight rates by 30 per cent. The 
prices of steel and pig iron will soon 
be increased. 


economic program 


Belgium, Luxemburg 


EXPORTS of iron and steel products 
from Belgium and Luxemburg during 
August reached 271,385 metric tons 
Basing estimates on results for the 
first eight months of the year, ex- 
ports for 1948 will exceed 3,200,000 
tons, or nearly 1 million tons mor 
than in 1947. Netherlands continues 
to be the best export market, fol- 
lowed by Argentina. Shipments to 
Great Britain, at 18,797 tons, were a 
postwar record. 


Two blast furnaces have been 
blown in at the works of Clabecq 
and Boel, bringing the number of 


active furnaces to 47. Belgian pro- 
duction of iron and steel was at a 
record high in August, with output 
of ingots and castings totaling 346,060 
tons and pig iron 346,600 tons. Fin- 
ished steel output topped 280,000 
tons. 


Italy 


OUTPUT of iron and steel in Italy 
has improved since the beginning of 
the year, thanks to better supplies of 
electric power and coal. Production 
during the first half of the year was 

201,500 metric tons of pig iron, com- 
pared with 182,000 tons in the first 
half of 1947; 1,048,300 tons of ingots 
and castings, compared with 768,000 
tons; 799,400 tons of finished steel, 
compared with 599,000 tons 














K-F Would Take Lease 


Offers to operate Gadsden blast 
furnace if Republic Steel Corp. 
wishes to abandon it 


OFFER to lease the Gadsden, Ala., 
government-owned surplus blast fur- 
nace over which the War Assets Ad- 
ministration and the present lessee 
and operator, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, have had some disagree- 
ment has been made by Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. 

The K-F offer announced by Henry 
J. Kaiser followed War Assets Ad- 
ministrator Jess lLarson’s request 
that Republic make the output of the 
restored Gadsden furnace available to 
the foundry industry. The Gadsden 
stack, which broke down in July, 1947, 
was placed back into operation in 
August, 1948. 


In making his request Mr. Lar- 
son said he was acting in the inter- 
ests of foundries which Republic re- 
ported would be deprived of merchant 
iron through the recent lease to K-F 
of a government-owned blast fur- 
nace located at Cleveland and now 
operated by Republic. The lease now 
has Justice Department approval. 

Suggests Co-operative Company— 
In offering to take over the lease 
on the Gadsden furnace Mr. Kaiser 
said he was endeavoring to assure 
that the iron production of that stack 
would be supplied to the foundry in- 
dustry. Commenting that he hoped 
Republic would agree to WAA’s re- 
quest that Republic supply at least 
280,000 tons of pig iron annually 
from the Gadsden furnace to the 
foundry industry, Mr. Kaiser said 
that if Republic chooses to quit op- 
erating this plant the foundry indus- 


try could establish a co-operative 
company to lease it. “If the foundry 
industry forms a co-operative com- 
pany and is in need of an experienced 
management group to operate the 
Gadsden furnace, we will be glad to 
offer our services on a nonprofit 
basis,’”’ Mr. Kaiser asserted. 

However, if Republic does not wish 
to continue operating the Gadsden 
stack and if foundries do not wish 
to form a co-operative to run it, “we,” 
said Mr. Kaiser, “are prepared to 
lease it on the same terms presented 
to Republic. It would be our pol- 
icy during the current foundry pig 
iron shortage to Sell the entire pro- 
duction of Gadsden on the open mar- 
ket to consumers of foundry pig 
iron.” 

Gordon P. Street, president of 
Wheland Co., a Chattanooga, Tenn., 
foundry, which sued WAA to prevent 
it from leasing the Cleveland furnace 
to K-F, has replied that “Mr. Kaiser 
and Mr. Larson both should know 
that southern pig iron is not suitable 
for the general foundry trade be- 
cause of its high phosphorous con- 
tent.” 

Hits at Law Suits — Mr. Kaiser 
also charged that either by coinci- 
dence or plot two firms of attorneys 
representing Cyrus S. Eaton and his 
Otis & Co., Cleveland, are now at- 
tacking K-F’s lease of the govern- 
ment blast furnace at Cleveland. One 
of them, a Washington firm, which 
is defending Mr. Eaton against Se- 
curity & Exchange Commission 
charges in connection with Otis & 
Co.’s declining to carry out an under- 
writing contract for K-F stock, is 
counsel in Wheland Co.’s suit, Mr. 
Kaiser declared. 

The other, Mr. Kaiser asserted, is a 
Cleveland firm representing Otis & 
Co. in a Delaware suit filed against 





K-F and now also in the Wheland 
suit as representative of a ‘“Commit- 
tee for Foundries Supplied by Re- 
public Steel Corp.” 


Plants at Auction 


WAA tentatively schedules pub- 
lic sales as means of disposing 
of “hard to sell” properties 


NEW POLICY of the War Assets 
Administration of offering for sale 
at public auction industrial proper- 
ties for: which it has few or no nib- 
bles is to be used in only a limited 
way at present. So far only two 
plants in the ferrous field have been 
scheduled — and only tentatively so 
far—for disposal by this method. 

These are a steel foundry at De- 
pew, N. Y., and steel casting testing 
equipment at Renton, Wash. The 
former was operated in wartime by 
the Symington-Gould Corp. and the 
latter by the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. 

Recent sales and leases have fur- 
ther cut down the number of indus- 
trial plants still left for disposal. In 
these deals the following plants, 
identified by names of the wartime 
operators, have been sold: 

Barium Steel Corp., Canton, O., 
stainless steel ingot and rough forg- 
ing production facilities, sold to Bar- 
ium for $193,500. 

National Erie Corp., Erie, Pa., steel 
foundry, sold to National Erie for 
$125,000. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit, 
scrambled electric steel production 
facilities sold to Rotary for $250,000. 

Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, shop 
for producing aircraft forgings, sold 
to Kropp for $755,000. 

Wenatchee Alloys Inc., Rock Island, 








FIVE-ENGINED PLANE: This former B-17 bomber has 
been converted into a 5-engined flying laboratory by 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. The newly designed Wright 





“Typhoon” turbine engine is mounted in the nose sec- 
tion, formerly occupied by the bombardier. A four- 
bladed electric propeller is used. NEA photo 
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Wash., plant for producing ferrosili- 
con, sold to Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Corp. for $382,000. 

Other deals closed of late cover the 
following plants, identified by names 
of the wartime operators: 

Atlantic Steel Castings Co., Crum 
Lynne, Pa., steel foundry, disposed of 
under interim lease to Zimco En- 
terprises. 

Buffalo Brake Beam Co., Buffalo, 
malleable foundry, disposed of to 
this company under lease; this leaves 
a carbon and alloy steel casting 
plant and a galvanizing plant at this 
location still in the idle, surplus cate- 
gory. 

Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, 
Calif., open-hearth and electric steel 
foundry, disposed of under interim 
lease to Pacific States Steel Co. 

In addition to the above, of course, 
is disposal of the Cleveland blast fur- 
nace to Kaiser-Frazer Co. Inc., a 
deal now in process of litigation. 


Court Refuses To Block Sale 


THE UNITED STATES Court of Ap- 
peals at Washington has refused to 
block a proposed War Assets Admin- 
istration sale of a blast furnace and 
other properties at Granite City, Il, 
to Missouri-Illinois Furnaces Inc., 
subsidiary of Koppers Co. Inc. 


The court took such action by dis- 
missing an appeal of Fulton Iron Co., 
Cleveland, and vacated the temporary 
injunction which the past several 
months prevented WAA from selling 
the plant to Missouri-Ilinois. Judge 
Bennett Champ Clark’s opinion held 
that the Fulton company had no le- 
gal right to sue the government. 


The case involved two blast fur- 
naces, a coke plant and a byproducts 
plant. They have been leased to Kop- 
pers Co. since early 1942. 


Surplus Aluminum Plant Sold 


SALE of a surplus, government-owned 
aluminum extrusion plant at Los A.n- 
geles has been made by War Assets 
Administration to Harvey Machine 
Co., that city, for $1.5 million. 

Constructed by the government 
during the war for production of ex- 
truded aluminum shapes, bars and 
tubes, the plant includes about 38 
acres of land, a factory building of 
379,000 square feet and accessory 
structures. 

The purchaser, in the “small busi- 
ness” category in the field of extruded 
aluminum metal, has been operating 
the property since April, 1946, under 
a five-year lease. The company has 
informed WAA it plans to increase its 
output by addition of other types of 
manufacture and new developments. 
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Facts for Industry... 


Oil Burners 


Factory shipments of oil burners 
in June totaled 29,240 units, up 12 
per cent from 26,058 units shipped 
in May but far below the 105,341 
units shipped in June of last year. 
Shipments of residential type burn- 
ers and burner units amounted to 
27,199 units which were 93 per cent 
of total shipments. Unfilled orders 
at the end of June totaled 90,113 
units, a slight decrease from the 
92,000 units at the end of May and 
a decline of 89 per cent from the 
805,000 units on order at the end 
of June last year. Shipments for 
the first six months of this year 
amount to 150,105 residential units 
compared with 540,823 units dur- 
ing the same period in 1947. Ship- 
ments of commercial and indus- 
trial types during the same period 
amounted to 13,511 for 1948 and 
24,534 units in 1947. Census Bu- 
reau, Commerce Dept. 


Magnesium, Wrought 


Shipments of magnesium wrought 
products during August totaled 
497,000 lb, more than double the 
July shipments of 212,000 Ib and 
nearly twice the August, 1947, 
total figure. Shipments of 3,386,- 
000 Ib for the first 8 months of 
this year, however, were still short 
of the 3,717,000 Ib shipped in the 
same period of 1947. Census Bu- 
reau, Commerce Dept. 


Malleable Castings 


Malleable iron castings shipments 
during July fell to 64,995 short 
tons, 20 per cent less than June 
total of 81,747 tons. Part of the 
decline is attributable to fact that 
a number of plants operated only 
a part of the month due to va- 
cations. Shipments for the first 7 
months of the year totaled 543,128 
tons, 3 per cent higher than for 
the same period in 1947. July ship- 
ments of rough castings to out- 
side trades were 34,940 tons, 54 
per cent of the month’s total ship- 
ments. New orders booked dur- 
ing July, less cancellations, of 
castings for sale to outside trades 
amounted to 36,601 tons, 4 per 
cent above orders booked during 
June. Census Bureau, Commerce 
Dept. 


Steel Castings 


Seasonal factors brought steel 


castings, at 120,445 short tons for 
July, to the lowest level since 
August, 1947. The month’s ship- 
ments were 21 per cent below 
those for June but higher than in 
July, 1947. Shipments of 1,013,- 
374 tons in the first 7 months of 
1948 were 8 per cent higher than 
the 940,586 tons shipped in the 
same period in 1947. Steel cast- 
ings shipped for sale to the trade, 
at 87,927 tons, represented 73 per 
cent of all shipments. Unfilled 
orders of steel castings for sale to 
the trade at the end of July 
amounted to 497,410 tons, a 6 per 
cent increase over orders on the 
books at the end of June. Census 
Bureau, Commerce Dept. 


Plumbing Goods 


Value of shipments of porcelain 
enameled cast iron and _ steel 
plumbing fixtures for the second 
quarter of 1948 showed a slight 
decrease (approximately $200,000) 
from the $40.2 million figure re- 
ported for the first quarter this 
year. The second quarter total, 
however, represented an increase 
of approximately 40 per cent over 
the $29 million reported for sec- 
ond quarter, 1947, according to 
the Porcelain Enamel Institute. 
During second quarter, unit 
shipments of porcelain enameled 
lavatory equipment decreased 
approximately 5000 units or 1 per 
cent below the 438,000 units ship- 
ped during first quarter. Total of 
82,000, or 23 per cent, more lava- 
tory units were shipped during 
second quarter than in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1947. 
Shipments of kitchen sinks 
dropped slightly (15,000 units) 
during the quarter from the 649,- 
000 units shipped during first 
quarter, and were 1.7 per cent 
below the 645,000 units shipped 
during the same quarter of 1947. 


Water Heaters 


Shipments of water heaters, ex- 
cept electric types, during June 
rose to 167,362 units valued at 
$7.6 million. This represented an 
increase of 4 per cent over the 
161,358 units shipped in May and 
a decline of 13 per cent from the 
192,372 units shipped in June of 
last year. June production also 
increased, rising to 166,346 units 
from the May total of 158,000 
units. Census Bureau, Commerce 
Dept. 
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Take advantage of 
HYATT Experience 


As builders of the first, and today the finest roller bear- 
ings, Hyatt, in more than half a century, has accumulated 
a lot of application experience which should be helpful 
to you. 

Hyatt engineers are at your service, glad to assist you 
in solving your bearing problems whether you are de- 
signing a new machine or piece of equipment or modern- 
izing an existing design. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings are used by thousands of leaders 
in the automotive—industrial—agricultural—petroleum— 
construction and transportation fields. Costs you nothing 
to invite a Hyatt man to confer with you. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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‘Mirrors of Motordom 





Buick starting production on 1949 models, to be revealed to 
public next month. Wheelbases and overall length are 
shorter, recognizing difficulties in parking and garaging 


DETROIT 
IT WAS with a definite touch of nos- 
talgia that H. H. Curtice, Buick gen- 
eral manager, drew the curtains on 
the division’s 1949 models last week. 
He leaves his post at Flint next week 
to assume new responsibilities at 
General Motors Corp. in Detroit, after 
15 highly successful years with Bu- 
ick, and even though he no longer 
will be directly concerned with that 
division’s activities, he indicated his 
heart would always be there. For 
the present he plans to maintain his 
home in Flint and commute to De- 
troit by air. 

Details of the new models cannot 
be revealed until some time next 
month when formal announcement is 
being made. Production of 1948s was 
concluded last week and the first of 
the new line is scheduled to be built 
around Nov. 1, with assemblies 
gradually picking up to around 1200 
daily by Dec. 1. It is the hope to 
complete 50,000 units by the end of 
the year, but some of the Buick man- 
ufacturing people doubt it will be 
possible to realize this ambitious 
planning. 

The dynaflow transmission will be 
standard equipment on the series 70 
roadmaster models, currently being 
assembled at a rate of 450 daily, and 
optional equipment on the series 50 
super models. Tooling is complete on 
the smaller dynaflow and production 
was started in a limited way late in 
September. The only important vari- 
ation in the two units is in the con- 
verter assembly, most of the other 
parts being interchangeable. A _ to- 
tal of 50,426 dynaflow transmissions 
has been built since production was 
started. 

New Bodies—There are new bodies 
on the 50 and 70 Buicks, and appar- 
ently the series 40 special model will 
be continued in production with the 
old bodies until the new General Mo- 
tors “B” body types are in produc- 
tion next year. Actual date of in- 
troduction of this new type body has 
not been revealed, but it is hoped in 
some quarters to have it ready by 
spring. Whether it will be identified 
as a 1949 or 1950 design is not known, 
this probably depending upon how 
soon production can be started. 

Buick should wind up the year with 


about 280,000 units, making it the 
third largest calendar year volume in 
the division’s history and exceeding 
last year by around 12,000. Mr. Curtice 
indicated the outlook for improved 
steel supply for next year was good, 
which should permit stepping up Bu- 
ick output appreciably toward the 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1948 1947 

January 422,236 366,205 
February 399,471 393,663 
March 519,154 443,588 
April 462,323 445,137 
May 359,996 404,191 
June 454,401 421,466 
July 489,736 399,456 
August 478,168 364,478 
September 432,000* 444,501 
9 mos. 4,025,000* 3,682,685 
October 461,536 
November 417,493 
December 492,109 

12 mos. 5,055,284 


* Preliminary 


Estimate for week ended: 


1948 1947 
Oct. 2 121,475 101,608 
Oct. 9 119,398 98,978 
Oct. 16 122,717 89,100 
Oct. 23 120,000 = 106,159 


Estimates by 
Ward's Automotive Reports 











plant’s capacity of 500,000 annually. 
He said GM weuld continue the 
“OPA system” of allocating its steel 
among divisions on the basis of 1940- 
41 volume. In his new executive post 
he will oversee procurement of ma- 
terials, among other things, and, 
much as he would like to see Buick 
get a better break on steel, he will 
probably have to be content to fol- 
low the present distribution pattern. 

New Models Shorter—New Buick 
models have shorter wheelbase and 
3-inch shorter overall length, follow- 
ing the trend initiated by Cadillac and 
the Olds 98 series. This is in recog- 
nition of the difficulties encountered 
by owners in garaging and parking 
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automobiles which were _ steadily 
stretching out to the point where 
handling was becoming a_ serious 


problem. 

High-compression engines, in the 
thinking of Buick engineers, are still 
a few years away, since it will take 
a considerable period of time for the 
oil industry to develop the necessary 
high-octane fuels and perfect their 
nationwide distribution. Hence the 
Buick engines will be continued at 
6.9:1 compression ratio, although 
they could be boosted to around 8:1 
without requiring any major retool- 
ing. 

A trip through Buick’s elaborate 
new engineering laboratories, now 
concluding their first year of opera- 
tion, is convincing proof of the thor- 
ough testing given all the basic com- 
ponents going into the _ product. 
Everything from radios to motor 
mountings is subjected to the most 
detailed probing and study, and doz- 
ens of different types of testing ma- 
chines have been originated to handle 
the work. 


Nash Reveals New Models 


SOME Detroit correspondents are 
getting a little nettled over being 
shown new models and new products 
and then having to “sit” on the story 
until an official release date. They 
figure that if something is ready to 
be shown, then why not allow them 
to write about it. However, that is 
the way it is being done, so they 
will just have to go along with the 
system. The new Nash, for example, 
was shown to the press the latter 
part of August, but nothing could be 
said about it officially until Oct. 21. 
The fact that a national magazine 
came out with the full story and pic- 
tures Oct. 18 did not make those who 
“please observe release date” feel any 
better. 

The 1949 Nash represents the first 
of the industry’s postwar models with 
front wheels totally enclosed. To per- 
mit full wheel swing inside the front 
fenders, it was necessary to reduce 
the front tread by about 3 inches, to 
54 11/16 inches, 5 inches less than the 
rear tread. This at the same time ef- 
fected a 2-foot reduction in the turn- 
ing radius of the 600 series and a 1- 
foot reduction in the Ambassador 
series. 

Bodies Wider, Lower — Bodies are 
wider, front seat elbow width being 


(Material in this department is protected hu copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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PARIS AUTO SHOW: Almost 1000 models from all over the world are 
displayed at the Paris Automobile Show which opened Oct. 7. American 
producers are well represented. NEA photo 
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increased from 57 to 63 inches. They 
are also lower, overall height now 
being 62 inches in contrast to 681% 
inches. 

Distinctive front-end appearance 
has been achieved with a broad, low 
hood and massive chrome-barred, 
racing-type air scoop. At the rear, an 
unusual combination of tail, stop and 
directional signal lights plus trunk 
deck handle and lock, has been in- 
corporated in the lower edge of the 
trunk lid. Speedometer and all other 
instruments have been taken off the 
instrument panel and grouped in a 
single housing, called a _ uniscope, 
mounted on the steering column. 


One reason for the new trend in 
mounting instruments on the steer- 
ing column or in deeply recessing 
them on the instrument panel is that 
conventional mounting arrangements 
resulted in serious light reflections 
off the windshield, following the in- 
troduction of curved glass panels in 
windshields. These reflections were 
so bad that night driving would have 
been hazardous, so new mounting 
systems had to be devised. The Nash 
windshield, incidentally, is a single 
piece of curved glass, marking the 
first use of this design. Elimination 
of the conventional center post has 
greatly improved visibility. 

Twin Beds Offered — Full-length 
twin beds are available in all two- 
door and four-door Nash sedan mod- 
els. Beds are contained entirely with- 
in the passenger compartment and 
to use them it is not necessary to 
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disturb contents of the luggage com- 
partment. 

Two radio loudspeakers are pro- 
vided. 

Engineering changes in the series 
600 engine include a heavier crank- 
shaft with larger crankpins, result- 
ing in a 25 per cent increase in rigid- 
ity. The crankshaft of the larger Am- 
bassador engine has seven main bear- 
ings and is 100 per cent counterbal- 
anced with twice the former number 
of counterweights. 

A major carburetor change has 
been made in both engines in the in- 
terests of better economy. Known as 
the “uniflo-jet’”’ carburetor, it delivers 
fuel more nearly in accord with en- 
gine requirements under all driving 
conditions and in addition, since gaso- 
line richness is changed more gradu- 
ally during acceleration, less fuel is 
wasted and the mixture is leaner for 
steady-speed operation without sacri- 
ficing performance. 

Prices Up—Price increases on the 
Nash line have been announced and 
average $275 on their series 600 and 
$390 on the Ambassador. The boost 
amounts to about 19 per cent, reflect- 
ing the complete new tooling required 
for the cars, higher material costs 
and additional values built into the 
models. 


Shutdowns Costly 


MORE than 12 million new cars, 
trucks and busses have been built in 
the three postwar years, and the job 


of keeping assembly lines moving i: 
the face of materials shortages 
strikes and other interruptions ha 
been a major one and a costly on¢ 
There have been an estimated 100: 
plant shutdowns or production cut 
backs in the automotive industry re 
sulting from lack of supplies in th« 
past three years. 

As an example of how plant shut- 
downs increase costs, the case is 
cited of one assembly plant which 
was forced to suspend operations for 
several weeks because of a strike in 
a supplier’s plant. When the assem- 
bly plant resumed operations it was 
found that one-third of its former 
employees had taken jobs elsewhere, 
so thousands of new employees had 
to be recruited and trained. The 
plant’s production schedule called for 
more than 150 units daily. With thou- 
sands of green help on the job, only 
23 vehicles passed inspection the first 
day, and it was a matter of weeks 
before the new men were sufficiently 
experienced to meet production sched- 
ules. The same problem has_ been 
faced by many plants during the 
postwar years. 


Ostrander Succeeds Skinner 


STANLEY W. OSTRANDER, former 
manufacturing manager for Pontiac 
and more recently in charge of op- 
erations of the Ford Highland Park 
plant, has been appointed manager 
of operations of the Lincoln-Mercury 
Division of Ford, succeeding T. W. 
Skinner, who has resigned to enter 
his own business. The Highland Park 
operations will now be directed by 
Alton J. Hole, who was stamping 
superintendent at Pontiac before com- 
ing to Ford with Mr. Ostrander. 


Dearborn Sets Up New Division 


ESTABLISHMENT of a new manu- 
facturing and engineering division, 
and the appointment of Ralph E. 
Hunt as its manager, have been an- 
nounced by Dearborn Motors Corp., 
national marketing organization for 
the Ford tractor and Dearborn farm 
equipment. Included in the new divi- 
sion are the following departments: 
Research and product development, 
production engineering, master me- 
chanics, quality control, scheduling 
and methods, and cost analysis. Re- 
search and product development and 
production engineering formerly were 
supervised by C. R. Powers, who has 
resigned. Mr. Hunt is a former pro- 
duction specialist with General Mo- 
tors and Nash-Kelvinator and, prior 
to joining Dearborn Motors last 
April, was works manager for Uni- 
versal Cooler at Marion, O. 
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What’s Interesting | 





Union Chains 
for Every Application 


Drive and Conveying 
Chains and Sprockets 
Bridge Chain 
Combination Malleable Iron 
and Steel Chain 


HB (hardened bearing) type 
chain 


BP (bar and pin) type chain 
* 
Finished Steel Roller 
Chains and Sprockets 
All manufacturer's standard, 
size 38 in. to 2'% in. pitch 
Single and Multiple Strands 


Extended Pitch Series in sizes 
1% in. to 4 in. pitch 


* 
Silent Chain and 
Sprockets 
All sizes 3 in. to 114 in. pitch 
* 
Flexible Couplings 


Roller chain type 
Silent chain type 











The Union Chain and 
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About UNION Cuain’s Selling? 


In each principal market there is a UNION Chain Sales Representa- 
tive who has been trained to serve as a consultant on chain appili- 
Throughout each Sales Representative’s Territory are 
selected distributors who try to inventory stocks of those chains and 
sprockets which are in steady demand, These Distributors make 
regular factory visits for instruction in recommending the proper 
chain for each task. 


cations. 


Because UNiON manufactures a complete line of steel sprocket 
chains and nothing else, it is possible to offer you an exceptional 
field organization, qualified by training to assist you with your 
chain problems. Write for the name of the representative or 
distributor in your territory. 
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New Electronics Plant 


Western Electric installation pro- 

vides high flexibility, maximum 

conditions control 
WESTERN Electric Co. has com- 
pieted a new electronics plant at Al- 
lentown, Pa., which provides a high 
degree of flexibility and enables its 
operators to control closely manu- 
facturing conditions. 

The plant, designed and built by 
the Austin Co., Cleveland, provides 
100-foot clear spans throughout four 
325-foot aisles in the main manufac- 
turing area and arrangement of spe- 
cial process departments and em- 
p'oyee facilities around the perimeter 
of the plant. 

Power and service lines are acces- 
sible to more than 5000 different ma- 
chine locations. This is made possi- 
ble by a system of 40 miles of pipe, 
ranging from % to 6 inches in diame- 
ter. This will permit the plant to 
meet the fast-changing demands of 
electronics manufacture without ma- 
jor expenditure of alterations. 


Clark Bros. Expands 


CLARK Bros. Inc., Olean, N. Y., a 
subsidiary of Dresser Industries Inc., 
has entered into an agreement with 
Frederic Flader Inc., an engineer- 
ing and research organization at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., whereby 
Clark will manufacture and distribute 
gas turbines and axial compressors 
of the Flader design for general in- 
dustrial use. 

Flader will be responsible for re- 
search engineering and design, while 
Clark will manufacture and market 
the products. The gas turbine is 
suitable for ships’ propulsion, l6co- 
motive power and for driving air com- 
pressors, electric generators, pumps 
and other industrial machinery. The 
axial compressor has applications in 
the mining, petroleum and chemical 
fields which Clark serves. 


Boost Silicon Steel Output 


INCREASED production of silicon 
steel for electrical industry will re- 
sult from a modernization of facili- 
ties recently completed at the Van- 
dergrift, Pa., plant of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Among the new facilities are: Two 
continuous type coil annealing lines, 
a 54-inch cold reduction mill, a tem- 
per rolling mill and a gas fired con- 
tinuous annealing line, all to be used 
in the making of silicon steel for 
transformers, motors and generators. 
Operation of outmoded galvanizing 
facilities at the Vandergrift plant has 
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Principal metalworking operations at Western Electric Co.’s new elec- 

tronics plant in Allentown, Pa., are concentrated in this ground floor 

area. Overhead power distribution, piping and other service lines pro- 
vide a high degree of flexibility 


been discontinued and about 150 em- 
ployees will be transferred. 


Beaumont, Atlas Join Forces 


BEAUMONT Iron Works Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., and Atlas Engineering 
Works, Houston, Tex., will combine 
their resources to produce and sell 
throughout the world the ‘Dread- 
naught” line of oil well exploratory, 
producing and drilling equipment. 
Beaumont is a subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. and will handle 
production, while Atlas will take over 
sales of oil field goods. 


Oxygen Plant Begins Operations 


OPERATIONS have begun in a plant 
constructed for the production of low 
purity oxygen for use in blast fur- 
nace air blast at the Johnstown, Pa., 
plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. Output 
of the plant will be used by Bethle- 
hem in oxygen enrichment experi- 
ments aimed at speeding operations. 

Equipment for the new plant was 
designed by Air Reduction Co. Inc., 
New York, and installed by Koppers 
Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Huge Expansion for Gas Industry 


GAS utility industry will need $3.3 
billion to complete its construction 
program through 1952, the Amer- 
ican Gas Association reports. 

About 80 per cent, or $2,650,000, of 
the capital to be sought will be re- 
quired by natural yas firms and pipe- 
line companies, while only little more 


than 15 per cent, or about $500 mil- 
lion will be allocated to companies 
marketing manufactured gas. The re- 
maining 5 per cent, or $150 million, 
will be needed by those companies 
marketing gas mixtures. 


CED Enlarges Policy Group 


RESEARCH & Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment has been enlarged by the 
addition of seven new members, bring- 
ing the total membership to 27. 

New members of the group, which is 
responsible for statements on national 
policy, are: W. L. Ciayton, Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., Houston, Tex.; 
S. Sloan Colt, president, Bankers 
Trust Co., New York; Henry Ford II, 
president, Ford Motor Co., Detroit; 
Amory Houghton, board chairman, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.; 
Meyer Kestnbaum, president, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago; William 
A. Patterson, president, United Air 
Lines, Chicago; and H. Christian 
Sonne, president, Amsinck, Sonne & 
Co., New York. 


Navy Buying Procedures Listed 


PROCEDURES to be followed and 
general procurement information are 
outlined in “Selling to the Navy,” 
a booklet designed particularly for 
the assistance of small business firms 
in the United States. 

Copies are available from the 
Navy Department or any Naval 
supply officer. 
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Briefs.... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Preco Inc., Los Angeles, has entered 
into an agreement with Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., whereby it 
will manufacture No. 1 & 2 terracers 
for sale through Caterpillar distribu- 
tion channels. 

- -O— — 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces formation of a Technical Ser- 
vice Division to cover all phases of 
service work connected with the sale 
and use of Diamond-made alkalies, 
co-products and derivative specialty 
chemicals. 

aigu. 
Cutler - Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, 
has appointed Communications Elec- 
trical Equipment & Supply Co. Inc., 
Manila, as a distributor of its ap- 
paratus in the Philippine Islands. 

ae 
Atlantic Basin Iron Works, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will sell its block square plant 
at public auction on Nov. 17. The 
site comprises eight buildings with a 
floor space of approximately 136,000 
sq ft and situated 1000 feet from 
the Brooklyn traffic terminal of the 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel which is 
now under construction. 

---Q-—— 


Censuses of Mineral Industries and 
Transportation covering the year 1948 
will not be taken since the request 
for funds to carry out the projects 
was not approved by Congress. A 
comprehensive national census of 
transportation has never before been 
taken but a census of mineral in- 
dustries has been taken once every 
decade by the Department of Com- 
merce from 1840 to 1940. 
--O-- 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., Bal- 
timore, maker of domestic gas ranges 
and commercial gas heating equip- 
ment, has been acquired by the Rose- 
Moskowitz Syndicate, headed by S. 
G. Rose and Phillip L. Moskowitz, 
Cincinnati. The company’s branch 
plant, Alabama Foundry Co., Birm- 
ingham, was also included in the 
transaction. Change of ownership 
involves no alteration in the name, 
personnel or products of the com- 
pany, but in the reorganization of the 
board of directors, Mr. Moskowitz 
was named chairman with W. Frank 
Roberts continuing as president of 
Standard Gas Equipment. 
-—O--— 

Electric Spravit Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
has announced the purchase of com- 
plete manufacturing rights, inven- 
tory and tooling for the production 
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of a line of stationary compressors 
from Auto Compressor Co., Wilming- 
ton, O. 

—o 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp., New York, has 
acquired the former Gordon Manu- 
facturing plant in Toledo, O. The 
new facilities will be used for plat- 
ing large die castings produced at 
the present Toledo plant of Doehler- 
Jarvis. 

O 

Schnacke Mfg. Co., Evansville, Ind., 
maker of air conditioning equipment 
and other products, has formed a 
garden tool department for the pro- 
duction of this line of items. 

ctigene, 


J. H. Deppeler has taken a leave of 
absence from his position as chief 
engineer at Metal & Thermit Corp. 
and has established an office as a con- 
sulting engineer on welding and re- 
lated problems at 36 W. 49th St., 
New York. 

ee 
United States Rubber Co., New Yori, 
is equipping the synthetic rubber 
plant it operated for Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. at Naugatuck, Conn., 
for production of the newly devel- 
oped cold rubber. 

== 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount Ver- 
non, O., plans to begin production by 
next July on an adaptation of the 
turboflow development to the 4-cycle 
gas engine. Company engineers re- 
port that the adaptation permits 14 
per cent more power while cutting 
fuel cost by at least 20 per cent. 

chip 
Sinclair Refining Co., New York, 
celebrated the opening of its research 
and development laboratories at Har- 
vey, fib, on’ Oct: 22. The labora- 
tories are designed to explore all 
phases of petroleum development, 
from production of oil from oil-shale 
and coal to the improvement of lu- 
bricants, fuels and other products in 
daily use. 

Oo 

Oil-Heat Institute predicts that im- 
proved supplies of heating oils will 
boost oil burner installations in the 
remaining months of 1948 to 530,000 
units, compared with 880,000 in 1947 
and 330,000 in 1941. Sales in the 
early part of this year fell as the 
result of oil shortages. 

-—O— 
Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, has 
named the following firms as distrib- 


utors ior its welding electrodes: Weld- 
ing Engineering Sales Corp., Buffalo 
and Syracuse; Southern Oxygen Co. 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; Arizona Weld- 
ing Equipment Co., Phoenix, Ariz 
oe 

Elgin National Watch Co. announces 
that its Sapphire Products Division 
located in Aurora, Ill., has been re- 
named Industrial Products Division. 
The new name has been adopted to 
describe more accurately the ex- 
panded list of precision products the 
unit fabricates. 

O 
Fenn Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
bought from Standard Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I., its line of metal 
rolling mills, punch presses and other 
devices. Manufacture of these prod- 
ucts, to be transferred gradually t 
Hartford, will supplement Fenn’s line 
of custom-built machinery for the 
textile, woodworking and other in- 
dustries. 

Pen 

Can Manufacturers Institute, New 
York, announces metal can shipments 
to packers of all types of products 
for the first six months of 1948 ar 
about 15 per cent ahead of shipments 
for the same period in 1947. Total 
shipments from January to June 
amounted to 1,338,609 tons. 

oO 
Brooks Oil Co., Cleveland, conducted 
an open house and plant tour on Oct 
1 for more than 200 engineers and 
plant superintendents attending the 
American Iron & Steel Engineers Ex- 
position. The open house marked ths 
completion of an expansion program 
which has more than doubled produc- 
tion capacity. 

Oo 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, in co-operation with  tech- 
nical committees of Industrial Miner- 
al Wool Institute, New York, has 
prepared engineering standards for 
use and application of mineral woo! 
insulation in plants and refineries. 

o 
Byrne Doors Inc., Detroit, has moved 
its main office and manufacturing 
plant to new buildings. Main office 
is now located at 1421 East 8 Milk 
Road, Ferndale. 

oO 
Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimors 
expects to transfer its general offices 
to the Davison Building, 101 North 
Charles Street, next June. 

0 


Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista 
Calif., announces that because of its 
rapid postwar expansion, it is moving 
into War Assets Administration 
buildings abandoned at end of the 
war. 
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INDUSTRIAL production continues high and steady 
with the result STEEL’s index for the week ended 
Oct. 16 registers a preliminary 175 per cent of the 
1936-1939 average, the third consecutive week it 
has been at this postwar peak. 

Steel ingot output, advancing one point during the 

week, attained 98 per cent of capacity and equaled 
the year’s high which was reached during the week 
ended Jan. 17. The latest figure caps two months 
of uninterrupted operation at levels of 95 per cent 
of capacity or better. 
AUTOMOBILES—Also currently enjoying peak pro- 
duction is the automobile and truck building in- 
dustry of the United States and Canada. During 
the week ended Oct. 16, production of 122,717 
units set a new postwar record. In addition, the 
4-millionth U. S. vehicle for 1948 rolled off an as- 
sembly line during the week. Some decrease in out- 
put during the next few weeks is anticipated as 
various assembly lines go down to make model 
changeovers. 


CARLOADINGS — Despite great industrial activity 
throughout the nation, freight carloadings on the 
railroads this year will be about 3.5 per cent below 
1947, according to an estimate by the Association of 
American Railroads. The association is conducting 
a survey to determine why loadings are lagging be- 
hind last year’s volume in the peak shipping season. 
Factors believed responsible for the decline are a 
slackening of freight movements because of lower 


inventories or a loss of business to truckers who re- 
ported a 20 per cent increase in August over the 
same month in 1947. In addition to these factors the 
association reports freight car shortages in some 
areas, 

PETROLEUM—American Petroleum Institute reports 
a new high of 5,534,800 bbl in daily crude oil produc- 
tion in the week ended Oct. 9. Runs to refineries were 
also increased to levels reached before the start of the 
West Coast oil strike on Sept. 4. Boosts in stocks 
of petroleum products during the week ended Oct. 9 
resulted in the following current totals: Gasoline, 
91.4 million bbl; light fuel oil, 77.9 million bbl and 
heavy fuel oil, 78.2 million bbl. 

COAL—Current bituminous coal production and ag- 
gregate output for the year are below those of 1947, 
the output for the week ended Oct. 9 being 11,870,000 
net tons compared with 12,839,000 tons in the cor- 
responding week last year. Output to Oct. 9 this year 
totals 449.7 million tons compared with 474.8 million 
tons for the corresponding period of last year. How- 
ever, stocks have been on the increase. At the begin- 
ning of September, inventories were 64,057,000 net 
tons, highest since late 1944. 

PRICES—wWholesale prices registered a further de- 
cline of 1.5 per cent for the week ended Oct. 9, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
bureau’s index of all commodities at 164.6 per cent 
of the 1926 average declined primarily because of 
sharply lower prices in a number of food products. 
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BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 





+ Preliminary, = Federal Reserve Board. 


Previous Week 175 Month Ago 168 Year Ago 164 





Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); ............. 2% 98.0 97.0 96.0 96.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ....... 5,482 5,482 5,426 4,946 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ......... 1,978 1,941 1,796 2,140 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) .............. 5,586 5,535 5,294 5,268 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ............ $170.2 $170.2 $183.3 $91.3 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) ..... 122,717 119,398 94,410 89,180 
* Dates on request. +1948 weekly capacity is 1,802,476 net tons. 1947 weekly capacity was 1,749,928 net tons, 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) .................... 8907 892 910 957 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ............ 94 107 84 15 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)~ ........ $28,284 $28,202 $28,156 $28,656 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago): . +11% none —2% +18% 
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FINANCE Period* Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $10,842 $14,150 $13,454 $11,343 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ......................... $252.4 $252.3 $252.0 $259.2 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) .......................... $11.9 $15.2 $13.7 $22.2 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) ........................ 3,625 3,484 8,352 6,884 
Loans and Investments (billions); .. Cee Ee ee $62.1 $61.9 $63.3 $64.7 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + wo eee $33,174 $32,559 $34,652 $38,373 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average ........... $95.05 $95.05 $95.05 $75.41 
Sn Nk 5a 5s a wane Sas 6 gs Wl we os POSS ae des 164.6 167.1 168.0 158.0 
pO 176.7 179.7 180.9 152.1 
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FRANK B. POWERS 


American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, announces the appointment of 
Frank B. Powers as assistant vice 
president, production department. He 
previously had been with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
which he joined in 1947 as vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering. Mr. 
Powers had been affiliated with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. in engineer- 
ing and manufacturing fields from 
1926 to 1944, and later became vice 
president in charge of operations, 
Great American Industries Inc., New 
York. He resigned that position to 
join Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
oO 
Stanley Claster, formerly assistant 
manager, St. Louis office, Luria Bros. 
& Co., Philadelphia, has been named 
manager of the San Francisco of- 
fice, recently established by the com- 
pany. 
- 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, announces appointment of 
E. R. Wisner as assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales, Eddy- 
stone Division. He has been district 
manager of Baldwin sales office, cov- 
ering the Philadelphia district, since 
June, 1947. Walker H. Evans has 
been appointed district manager at 
Philadelphia to succeed Mr. Wisner. 


0 


A. G. Koenig has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, and G. A. Ter- 
hune, advertising manager, C. J. Tag- 
liabue Corp., subsidiary of Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., at New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Koenig served as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Tagliabue 
Co. before its purchase by Weston. 
Mr. Terhune continues his affiliation 
with Tagliabue, which began in 1929. 
He had previously been advertising 
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JOHN H. BATTEN 


manager, Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. 


oO 


John H. Batten has been elected 
president, Twin Disc Clutch Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. He succeeds P. H. Bat- 
ten, founder of the company, who 
previously held the positions of presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, and 
retains the latter position. The new 
president joined the company in 1935 
following graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity. After assuming various ex- 
ecutive positions with the company, 
he was elected vice president and as- 
sistant general manager in 1943, and 
two years later was made executive 
vice president, which position he held 
at the time of his recent election as 
president. 
cade 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, an- 
nounces the appointments of Frank 
F. Ford and Clement N. Page as sales 
representatives for the company’s 
nailable steel flooring. Mr. Ford will 
be located in Atlanta. He has been 
connected with the Alloy and Stran- 
Steel Divisions of the company. Mr. 
Page will have offices in Philadelphia. 
He formerly was associated with 
Evans Products Co. 
meee, ee 
R. S. French, formerly research met- 
allurgist for Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., for the past 10 
years, has resigned his position, and 
has been elected vice president of 
Metallurgical Products Co., Brook- 
line, Mass. His office will be located 
in Bridgeport, and he will handle 
sales, service and consulting engi- 
neering for this company in Connec- 
ticut. 
ar ae 


Walter C. Bates has been named 
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DANIEL A. SCHAITBERGER 


manager, and Dr. George F. Rugar, 
assistant manager of the newly cre- 
ated Technical Service Division, 
established by Diamond Alkali Co., 
Cleveland. This division will be lo- 
cated at the company’s Painesville, 
O., plant, but will function as a 
separate unit. 
iain 


Daniel A. Schaitberger has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
sales, Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit. Serving continuously in 
sales since he joined the company 
in 1927, he has also assisted in the 
development of crane and hoist con- 
trols, and of the Travelator, an elec- 
tric operating conversion unit for 
hand powered cranes. 

bipce, 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plain- 
ville, Conn., announces the appoint- 
of H. S. Hill as manager of its office 
in Schenectady, N. Y. In his new 
assignment he will be responsible for 
all Trumbull relations with General 
Electric Co. He joined the company 
in 1926, and in 1944 was made dis- 
trict sales manager of the southeast 
district, which post he held until his 
recent transfer. Another appoint- 
ment is that of A. T. Allison as dis- 
trict manager of the southeast sales 
district, succeeding Mr. Hill. 

PE 
Arthur F. Olson, personnel director, 
George Gorton Machine Co., has been 
elected president, Racine, Wis., Per- 
sonnel Directors Council. He _ suc- 
ceeds William Dowman, S. C. John- 
son & Son Co. Walter Robetcky, 
personnel director, Walker Mfg. Co., 
has been elected vice president. 

Sas 
J. A. MeMahon, Rigid-Tex Corp. 
Buffalo, has been appointed Cleve- 
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Uniformly high quality in Timken forging 
bars helps you maintain consistent quality in 
your product. It cuts production costs, too, 
through fewer delays, fewer rejects and 
fewer changes in shop practices. 


You can depend on the analysis you use to give 
you the same forgeability, the same superior 
surface and internal quality, the same response 
to heat treatment, and the same machinability 





YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
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forging bars 


from heat to heat and from bar to bar. That's 
because we completely control the quality 
from melting through final inspection. 


For help with your problems, write us today. 
Ask for our 112-page book, “Evaluating the 
Forgeability of Steels”. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 














Specialists in alloy steel—ineluding hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard too 


analyses—and alloy and stainless seami/ess steel tubing 
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land district sales representative of 
Rigidized metal. 


—-O— 


Al J. Harris, plant engineer of Farm 
Tools Inc., Evansville, Ind., has suc- 
ceeded Adolph Volderauer as man- 
ager, Vulcan Plow Division, Farm 
Tools. Mr. Volderauer has also re- 
tired as vice president of the com- 
pany, which he joined as a billing 
clerk employee 49 years ago when it 
was known as the Vulcan Plow Co. 

aia 
Cedric A. Roberts has been appointed 
engineer of structures, Erie Railroad, 
succeeding the late A. A. Visintainer. 

—O 
Sterling Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 
named William L. Sayre, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., as its Florida representa- 
tive. He formerly was associated 
with General Electric Co. for over 
eight years, and had been district 
sales manager for Crosley Radio 
Corp. 

er eee 
Harold F. Kirkpatrick has been elect- 
ed vice president of Marsh Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo. He has 
been manager of purchases for the 
company since Jan., 1946, six months 
after it was founded. He previously 
had been with Columbian Steel Tank 
Co., Kansas City, for 14 years. 

abecs 
William F. McConnor, vice president 
in charge of sales, National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been named chairman 
of the Industry Manufacturers Sec- 
tion of the American Gas_ As- 
sociation. 

or 
F. J. C. Dresser, formerly president 
of the Dresser Co., Cleveland, and 
more recently a member of the Con- 
struction Advisory Board of the War 
Department, and consulting engineer, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., New 
York, announces opening of an of- 
fice at 1737 De Sales St., N. W.,, 





WILLIAM F. McCONNOR 
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Washington. He will act as consult- 
ing engineer for business concerns 
both in this country and abroad, and 
will be associated with Robert Le- 
land, president, Leland, Brinckerhoff 
& Co. Inc., New York and Washing- 
ton. 
Pa ee 


Hubert Chappie, veteran of 29 years 
in foundry operations, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the foundry 
at Torrance, Calif., plant, National 
Supply Co. 

—oO--- 


B. L. Lerch has been appointed fac- 
tory branch manager at St. Louis 
for General Controls Co. He joined 
the company a year ago as branch 
manager of the Dallas, Tex., office. 
Formerly he served for 10 years witk 
Mercoid Corp., Chicago. 

-—-O--—- 
Frank T. Ostrander, vice president in 
charge of the New York office of 
National Supply Export Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has retired from that position 
after 43 years of service with the 
National Supply organization. He 
will remain with the corporation in 
an advisory capacity. 

we 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, announces the appointment of 
R. B. Algie as assistant manager of 
sales, wire products. He was first 
employed by the company in the New 
York district sales office in 1927. In 
1944 he was appointed resident man- 
ager of sales at New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Algie became associated with the 
wire products sales department in 
Pittsburgh in 1947. 

—O-— 
Dr. G. E. F. Lundell has retired from 
active duty as chief of the Chemistry 
Division, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and Dr. Edward Wichers, 
former assistant chief, has been ap- 
pointed division chief. Mr. Lundell 
will remain on the bureau staff ag 





R. B. ALGIE 


consultant to the division. Dr. Wil- 
liam Blum, head of the electro- 
deposition section, has been named 
assistant chief. Andrew P. Massey 
has been appointed to the staff of 
the engineering electronics section of 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
where he will head the electronics 
standardization group. Dr. Willard 
H. Bennett has been named head of 
the physical electronics section of the 
Atomic & Molecular Physics Division. 


—O-— 


Warren A. Silliman, formerly chief 
metallurgist, Cletrac Division, Oliver 
Corp., is now associated with Tech- 
nical Metal Processing Inc., commer- 
cial metal-joining and induction heat- 
treating plant in Cleveland. Mr. Sil- 
liman was chairman of the Cleve- 
land Chapter, American Society for 
Metals, in 1947-48, and also has been 
active in the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the American Society 
for Testing Materials. 


-——O--—- 


Herman C. Phelps has been appoint- 
ed sales manager, All-State Welding 
Alloys Co. Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 
Formerly All-State’s West Coast re- 
gional sales manager, operating out 
of Seattle, Mr. Phelps has moved to 
White Plains, assuming national 
duties in connection with sales and 
service for the entire line of All- 
State low-temperature welding and 
brazing alloys and fluxes. 


-—-O-—- 


Lyle A. Christensen, general sales 
manager, Marley Co. Inc., Kansas 
City, Kans., manufacturer of water 
cooling equipment, has been appoint- 
ed a vice president of the company. 
He has been associated with the com- 
pany for seven years, first serving 
as sales engineer in the New York 
office for five years, and later mov- 
ing to Kansas City as general sales 
manager. Before joining Marley Co., 
Mr. Christensen was associated with 
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Some of the many Stewart-Warner 


products that come off 
Bliss Presses. 


One of a battery of 10 Bliss High 
Production Presses, with special 
fixed inclined legs, used for high 
speed blanking and forming opera- 
tions in Stewart-Warner’s instru- 


ment division. 


Steel covers for Alemite garage 
service equipment are pierced and 
trimmed at rate of 115 per hour in 
this Bliss 300-ton enclosed press. 


and at Stewart-Warner 
318 BLISS PRESSES 


Just picture the range of different stamping problems 
involved in producing such a diversified line of 
products as speedometers, radios, lubrication service 
equipment, industrial gauges, car and aircraft heaters, 
and hardware. That’s a sampling of Stewart-Warner’s 
line. Then consider the variety of types and sizes of 
presses required. 

It’s one reason why a high proportion of Stewart- 
Warner’s press equipment is Bliss-Built—high produc- 
tion presses, batteries of inclinables, enclosed presses 
and coining presses, among others. 


Why does Bliss have such acceptance on this and 


so many other pressed-metal production lines? 


Because Bliss’ field-trained engineers first analyze 
a customer's production requirement, then help select 
the right press for the job. At Stewart-Warner, high 
production presses were recommended for certain 
large quantity stampings while knuckle joint presses 
were adapted for sizing and swaging. The result is a 
steady output of uniformly good stampings produced 
more economically and efficiently. 

Let a Bliss sales engineer help you get the most out 
of your presses—mechanical or hydraulic. You'll be 
drawing on a fund of engineering knowledge devel- 
oped over 90 years. And you'll see why “Bliss” on 
your press is more than a name—it’s a guarantee. 
Send for him today. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

Mechanical & Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Container Machinery 

WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hostings, Mich.; Englewood, 

N. J.; Derby, England; St. Ouen sur Seine, France. SALES OFFICES AT 

Detroit, Hastings, Mich.; New York, Rochester, N. Y.; Cleveland, Dayton, 

Toledo, Salem, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill; New 
Haven, Conn.; Windsor, Ont. 


TYPES AND SIZES OF 
PANY IN THE WORLD 

















D. A. HUTCHISON 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. for 12 years. 
o-— 
D. A. Hutchison has been named gen- 
eral sales manager, Sterling Tool 
Products Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of portable sanding machines. For- 
merly assistant sales manager, he 
succeeds J. A. Proven, resigned. H. P. 
Gangwer, comptroller, has been 
named vice president of the company. 
0 


Harvey B. Merrill has rejoined the 
sales staff, engineering products de- 
partment, Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Victor Division, after 
a year’s absence. He has been named 
sales engineer for the eastern United 
States with the scientific instrument 
group. 
0 


Robert J. Casterton has been appoint- 
ed sales representative in the Pitts- 
burgh district sales office of Spang- 
Chalfant Division, National Supply 
Co. He succeeds the late William F. 
Hart. 

-O 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute, New York, has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing 
year: H. Kirke Becker, president, 
Peters Machinery Co., Chicago; John 
P. Corley, vice president, Miller 
Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago; and Edward G. Kuhn, presi- 
dent, Consolidated Packaging Ma- 
chinery Corp., Buffalo. 
o- 
C. W. Staacke, belt conveyor engi- 
neer, and a member of the engineer- 
ing staff of B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, for 22 years, has joined Hewitt- 
Robins Inc., New York, as a tech- 
nical consultant. 
—O 

Adrian Van Kampen has been ap- 
pointed to the Southwest Sales Di- 
vision, Kerotest Mfg. Co., with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex. He will 
cover the territory formerly serviced 
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by Walter Cox. Mr. Van Kampen 
has been associated with Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. as sales engineer. 


——O- 


E. J. Campbell, sales representative 
for Wolverine Tube Division, Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., De- 
troit, with headquarters at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been promoted to 
assistant manager of mid - western 
sales. He will have headquarters in 
the company’s Chicago office, and 
will assist in the supervision of sales 
throughout nine mid-western states. 
S. C. Seekell, formerly sales manager, 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Campbell as sales representative at 
Grand Rapids. 
—O 


Joseph E. Williams has been appoint- 
ed superintendent, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.’s rod and wire works at 
Struthers, O., succeeding J. H. Shil- 
ling, recently retired. He was super- 
intendent of the wire mill for North- 
western Steel Wire Co. at Sterling, 
Ill., and later plant superintendent 
for Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville. 


——O--- 


Allen R. Sowle has been promoted 
from master mechanic to manager of 
quality control for Bendix Home Ap- 
pliances Inc., South Bend, Ind. 


—O—- _ 


George D. Davis, district manager, 
Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads at Omaha, Nebr., 
has been appointed district manager 
at Detroit to succeed R. D. Rifen- 
burgh, who died recently. Thomas 
W. Flickinger, assistant manager of 
the refrigerator car section in Chi- 
cago, has been named district man- 
ager, Car Service Division, at Omaha. 


Appointment of Al Bailey as general 
manager has been announced by 
Kieley & Mueller, manufacturer of 
automatic control valves, North Ber- 


THOMAS L. JENNER 


gen, N. J. He will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s plant at 
North Bergen, but in addition will 
spend considerable time with Kieley 
& Mueller distributors throughout the 
United States. 


—O-—- 


Thomas L. Jenner has been trans- 
ferred to the Pratt & Whitney Chi- 
cago office, where he will be associ- 
ated with machine tool sales in that 
division of Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Mr. Jenner was formerly at the Pratt 
& Whitney main office in West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Bier ee 
Michigan Seamless Tube Co., South 
Lyon, Mich., announces appointment 
of Ernest A. Wiberg as works man- 
ager of the company. 


-—-O— 


Ludwig Skog, senior partner of Sar- 
gent & Lundy, Chicago firm of con- 
sulting engineers, has been elected to 
membership on the board of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Skog 
was born in Norway and obtained his 
degree in mechanical engineering 
there. In 1910 he joined his pres- 
ent firm as a draftsman and has 
held a number of positions prior to 
becoming senior partner in the past 
year. 
—_—0O-—- 
Monroe B. Lanier, Birmingham, and 
J. M. Griser, Mobile, Ala., have been 
appointed as members of the Oil 
Tank Builders & Repairers Industry 
Advisory Committee, Office of Indus- 
try Cooperation. 
—o— 

I. G. Ross has been named general 
sales manager, John Bean Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
He succeeds Ralph W. Cook, resigned. 


a , Wn 


Theodore C. Gams, consultant in in- 
dustrial electronics, has been ap- 
pointed director of the School of In- 
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dustrial Technology, New York. He 
held an undergraduate assistantship 
on the electrical engineering faculty 
at Columbia University. First em- 
ployed by Radio Corporation of 
America, Mr. Gams later became a 
senior project engineer in the elec- 
tronic department, Otis Elevator Co. 
In 1945 he was appointed chief en- 
gineer, Electronic Research & Devel- 
opment Co., and then took a similar 
position with Allied Laboratory In- 
strument Inc. 

nie 
Joseph A. Martino, president, Na- 
tional Lead Co., has been elected to 
the board of Doehler-Jarvis Corp., 
New York. 

eas 


George D. O'Neill, assistant to the 
manager of research, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., Flushing, N. Y., 
has been elected Fellow by the board 
of directors of the Institute of Radio 
engineers. He will receive a Fellow- 
ship Award for his work in electron 
tube theory and design during the 
institute’s national convention in 
March, 1949. 
—oO 
Otto L. Schweng has been appointed 
to the newly created post of director 
of market research, Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland. For the past four 
years, Mr. Schweng has been econo- 
mic specialist in the development de- 
partment, General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 
ee 

L. D. Yager has been appointed divi- 
sion manager of the Detroit sales of- 
fice, Aluminum Division, and indus- 
try manager, Automotive Division, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville. For 
the past three years he has been 
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REG ANDERSON 


Appointed sales engineer for New York and 

New England, Threadwell Tap & Die Co., 

division of Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O. Noted 
in STEEL, Oct. 18 issue, p. 122 


product manager of the Sheet Divi- 
sion at Louisville Plant No. 7. 
es 
©. J. Carter, formeviy associated with 
the engineering department at Park 
Works, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Midland Works 
of the company. 
—o 

Ceorge R. Milne has been appointed 
“perating manager of National Car- 
bide Corp., New York, subsidiary of 
Air Reduction Co. Inc. He joined 
the Air Reduction Sales Co. in 1934, 
transferring to National Carbide 
Corp. in 1941 at the Louisville plant, 
\here in 1946 he assumed the posi- 
tion of works manager. He will con- 
*‘inue to have headquarters at the 
Louisville plant. Russell T. Lund, 


plant superintendent at Louisville 
has been appointed assistant operai- 
ing manager of National Carbide 
Corp. For the present he will have 
headquarters at the corporatious 
Ivanhoe, Va., plant. 

O 
Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
announces that Robert M. Hillas has 
been elected chairman of its board 
of directors, an office that has not 
been occupied in recent years. Mr. 
Hillas has been a member of the 
board for 15 years, and since 1940 
has been a vice president. Carl E. 
Kayser has been elected president, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
ceath of Reid L. Carr. Mr. Kayser 
joined the company in 1946 as execu- 
tive assistant to the president, and 
recently served as vice president. T. 
R. Goebel has been elected vice pres- 
ident, and will assume charge of a 
new office at Houston, Tex. 

0 
A. H. Behnke has been elected vice 
precident in charge of materials, Hot- 
point Inc., Chicago, subsidiary of 
General Electric Co. This depart- 
ment was created during the past 
year, and Mr. Behnke is the first 
company officer to head it. 

_¢- 
Officers of the recently organized 
firm of Sayre Tool & Engineering 
Co., Sayre, Pa., are: President, 
George Kohlhaas; vice president, J. 
A. Mitchell; and secretary-treasurer, 
Andrew Tremblay. 

Oo 
J. V. Rogers has been appointed ac- 
sistant chief engineer of Consolidated 
Mining ¢: Smelting Co. of Canada 
Toronto. 





OBITUARIES. . 


Alexander C. de Lamoutte, 79, vice 
president, Ansco Division, Géneral 
Aniline & Film Corp., New York, 
died Oct. 16 at his home in Garden 
City, L. I. He joined the division at 
the age of 14, when he came to this 
country from France. The division 
was then called Anthony Scoville 
Co., located at Binghamton, N. Y. 
Forty years ago the name _ was 
changed to the Ansco Corp. 
pier ete 
Car! G. Swebilius, 68, founder in 1925 
of High Standard Mfg. Co., a firearms 
concern, died Oct. 18 at his home in 
New Haven, Conn. 
Nie Ta 

Daniel W. Mead, 86, engineer and 
professor emeritus of hydraulic and 
sanitary engineering, University of 
Wisconsin, died Oct. 12 at his home 
in Madison, Wis. For many years he 
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was partner in the firm of Mead & 
Seastone, consulting engineers. Dur- 
ing the time he served the university, 
Mr. Mead was also engaged as a con- 
sulting engineer. 

_— -O-— 
Eugene T. Scott, 35, former sales 
manager, Templeton, Kenly & Co., 
Chicago, died recently at his home in 
Hinsdale, I. 
William Timm, 80, president, North- 
ern Structural & Boiler Works, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., died Oct. 16. 

ogee 
B. FEF. Rodin, 48, an engineer for 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, died 
Oct. 17. He had been with the White 
organization since 1936, and previ- 
ously was with Studebaker Corp. 

0 

Rex FE. Nicholson, gefreral sales man- 
ager, Algoma Steel Corp., Toronto, 
Canada, died recently in Quebec. He 


had been associated for 30 years with 
that concern. 
— o— 

Peter J. Needham, 66, for 35 years 
foreman of the rod mills, American 
Steel & Wire Co., at Waukegan, IIl., 
died Oct. 16. 

oO 
Charles T. Hibner, 56, former works 
manager, Wrought Washer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, and the Heil Co., that 
city, died Oct. 16. He resigned his 
position last June. 

-—O 

George C. Christopher, 90, founder, 
president, and partner in the firm of 
Geo. C. Christopher & Son _ Iron 
Works at Wichita, Kans., died re- 
cently. 

0 
H. Albert Hansen, 63, an engineer 
with Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit, 
and an authority on carburetors for 
marine motors, died Oct. 17. 
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“PIN-WHEEL” FORMING— In forming spring leafs in 
the plant of Triangle Auto Spring Corp., DuBois, Pa., the 


leaves, following a press operation where center and clip 
holes are punched, are heated preparatory to forming and 
quenching in continuous walking beam or batch type fur- 
naces. Large orders, however, are formed on a pin wheel type 
forming machine which also quenches each leaf as the wheel 
revolves. After quenching the leaves are dropped off cam-op- 
erated form to a conveyor that takes the leaves out of the 
quench tank to the drawing or tempering furnace. : 


CHANGE THAT PAID OFF— Change in method of fabri- 
cating a tertiary high-speed cluster gear used on Kearney & 
Trecker milling machines resulted in a cost reduction 
amounting to about 20 cents per piece, the Drop Forging 


Association, Cleveland, reports. Furthermore, the newer 
technique provides a driving member of consider- 
ably greater strength than formerly achieved. Gear 


design was changed to be produced as a forging primar- 
ily to obtain higher strength which results from directioning 
and positioning of inherent grain flow in the steel. Use of 
closed impression dies, also, contributed to lowering costs 
as the gear blank is drop forged to very close dimensions, 
greatly reducing machining time. 


ANOTHER RESEARCH AID— Fluid flow, vibration and 
high-speed rotational and linear motion of various bodies 
now can be stopped with the photolight developed recently 
by General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Unit is said to 
enable users to catch objects moving in excess of 2700 feet 
per second. It produces sufficient light energy to obtain neg- 
atives of good quality when exposed at lens speeds of f6.3 or 
faster. Heart of the unit is a new 3-electrode, short gap, 
high-pressure inert gas-filled tube with self-contained, fixed- 
focus parabolic reflector. 


STAINLESS HANDLES HIGH HEAT—Steam __ containers, 


such as throttle valves, steam chests and other high pressure 
parts of the 100,000 kilowatt turbine, recently shipped by 
Westinghouse for installation at the Sewaren generating sta- 
tion in New Jersey, are constructed of 18-8 stainless steel to 
withstand the terrific temperatures of steam fed into it. Steam 
pipes feeding the 3600 revolutions per minute, tandem com- 
pound double-flow machine glow a dull red as the 1050° F 
steam passes through them. The new turbine, first construct- 
ed for such operating conditions, is said to produce about 
2500 kilowatt hours of electrical energy from each ton of coal 
burned. 


SOLIDIFIES METAL UNDER PRESSURE— Secret centri-die 
British casting process developed by Firth-Vickers Stainless 


Steels Ltd., Sheffield, England, and recently acquired by Leb- 
anon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., STEEL, Sept. 13, p. 73, re- 
lates to the casting of molten metals and alloys in heavily 
constructed molds while the latter are rotated at high speed 
about their axes. The molten metal is deposited and solidi- 
fied under pressure within the mold, producing a symmetrical 
or cylindrical ring of high density with excellent structural 
properties throughout. Process is reported specifically adapt- 
ed to production of high-melting-point alloys and steels rang- 
ing from the carbon steel grades to the new super-alloy types. 


News Summary—p. 37 Market Summary—p. 115 
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AT A GLANCE 


SHAPE GOVERNS EFFICIENCY— 
Factor to consider in designing parts 
specifically for economical deburring 
and finishing is the provision of a 
shape that will permit the processing 
media to reach all points equally to 
remove sharp edges or burrs. Where 
a part contains smoothly radiused 
edges throughout, it is pointed out, 
they can be maintained within re- 
latively narrow limits. General radii 
range most practical is from 0.002 to 
0.020-inch. Good practice in design- 
ing for finishing calls for keeping 
the part as small as possible. It is 
far better to make an assembly 
simple in shape than large and com- 
plicated in form. While such a prin- 
ciple is contrary to general manu- 
facturing for cost reasons, it never- 
theless holds true whenever finishing 
is paramount. (p. 68) 


REQUIRES RAPID COOLING — 
Austenitic stainless alloys are heat 
treated by annealing at a room tem- 
perature high enough to effect car- 
bide solution, but low enough to 
minimize grain growth. They are 
then cooled rapidly to room temper- 
ature to keep the carbides in solu- 
tion. It is pointed out that during 
slow cooling a carbide precipitation 
occurs. These carbides, rich in chro- 
mium, precipitate at the grain bound- 
aries. At the temperature where the 
precipitation occurs, chromium diffu- 
sion from the matrix is not rapid 
enough to replenish the chromium 
taken out of the immediate vicinity 
of the carbide. Consequently this 
region is low in chromium. Because 
chromium is the element largely re- 
sponsible for corrosion resistance the 
region next to the carbide becomes 
lower in resistance and the material 
is susceptible to intergranular cor- 
rosion. (p. 71) 


KNOWLEDGE AIDS WORKMAN- 
SHIP—Forging metals are available 
in a great variety of compositions. 
These vary from each other with each 
alloy designed to serve some specific 
purpose a little better than any of 
the other compositions. According 
to Waldemar Naujoks, a small work- 
ing knowledge of forging metals 
should help in understanding some of 
the problems entailed in their fabri- 
cation and use. Even as good lumber 
can be spoiled by poor workmanship, 
so can the good qualities in a metal 
composition be lessened by improper 
forging practice. (p. 78). 
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By C. HEAMON CASTLE Basic production economies can 
Technical Director 


Sturgis Products Co. be effected by good product de- 


Sturgis, Mich. Q : : ‘ 
| sign combined with mechanical 
Fig. 1 — Use of electric overhead 


hoist and swivel-type hoist pan barrel-finishing techniques, using 


simplifies and speeds loading 


of parts into equipment for special chips and compounds for 


grinding, deburring, polishing, arindina, deburring, polishing 
britehoning and coloring opera- = 7 : 
sees and coloring 
Fig. 2—From a de- 
sign - for - finishiny 
standpoint, this 
group of diecast 
levers may be evalu- 
ated as indicated 
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FOLLOWING directly on the heels of numerous and 
varied wartime engineering developments and refine- 
ments in both materials and manufacturing methods, 
product design programs have been launched in hun- 
dreds of metalworking plants the nation over dur- 
ing the past couple years. Better product perform- 
ance, greater serviceability, lower production costs, 
standardization of parts, added ‘“buy-appeal,’’ lower 
selling prices—these factors, among others, account 
principally for the tremendous upsurge in product 
redesign since the end of the war. 

In designing metal parts to be ground and de- 
burred, britehoned or colored by a precision-tumbling 
process, several factors deserve consideration by prod- 
uct designers and development engineers. Simplicity 
is the initial requisite. Parts most adaptable for 
barrel-finishing are free of sharp corners, flat surfaces 
and recessed areas as these elements complicate the 
production of consistently effective mechanically- 
finished surfaces. Flat surfaces frequently can be 
minimized by blending them with curves. By this 
means, the finishing problems that are brought about 
by sharp angular designs also are materially les- 
sened. 

A second main consideration in designing parts 
specifically for economical deburring and finishing 
is the provision of a design of such shape that will 
permit processing media to reach all points equally 
to remove sharp edges or burrs. Where a part con- 
tains smoothly radiused edges throughout, they can 
be maintained within relatively narrow limits. General 
radii range that is most practical is from 0.002 to 
0.020-inch. 

Small parts particularly have proved best adapted 
to tumbling. Good practice in designing for finish- 
ing calls for keeping the part as small as possible. 
It is far better to make the piece an assembly simple 
in shape than a single large part of complicated 
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or complex form. While this principle is contrary 
to general manufacturing practice for cost reasons, 
it nevertheless holds true whenever finishing is of 
paramount importance from the viewpoint of the 
designer. 

Still another prerequisite of good parts design for 
mechanical finishing is to achieve proper balance. 
By that is meant the avoidance of ‘“lopsidedness” 
whereby one section or end of the part is considerably 
heavier or larger than its opposite. 

In addition, continuity of curved surfaces should 
be broken up whenever possible by lines, fluting, 
or by incorporating a simple design pattern of some 
sort. Use of this device tends to hide surface imper- 
fections to a certain degree. Generous use of fillets 
in corners likewise is becoming increasingly recog- 
nized as good designing-for-finishing practice as this 
tends to simplify the finishing problem. 

Equipment—In any mechanical finishing operation, 
equipment plays a vital role in the results secured 
and the costs involved. Generally speaking, there 
are two basic types of barrels in common present- 
day usage. One is the so-called “high, narrow com- 
partment” type of large diameter; the other is of 
long width or length, having a small diameter. 

The greater portion of barrel-finishing today is 
performed in high, narrow units, which have been 
redesigned in recent years to incorporate a number 
of basic improvements. These include a welded struc- 
ture, more rigid frame, mounting of motor directly 
on the machine, easier and more positive control, 
safety guard surrounding the entire unit and a steel 
separating bulkhead between compartments. Mate- 
rials handling efficiency has been improved with 
overhead hoist pans. Relining barrels without tak- 
ing the ends off has been made feasible, too. 

These and other important equipment improvements, 
which reflect the remarkably rapid technological 
strides made recently in the art of barrel-finishing, 
are significant. As a result of them, the economies 
and efficiencies inherent in this long-practiced tech- 
nique have been further increased by making it en- 
tirely practical to control, scientifically, operating 
variables without making the mechanical finishing 
routine technically cumbersome. 

Barrel-finishing—One typical, outstanding example 
is Roto-Finish, a series of processes having individual 
or collective application to deburr, grind, or pro- 
duce surface improvement mechanically. Developed 
by Sturgis Products Co., Sturgis, Mich., these proc- 
esses are: 

1. Grinding and deburring, using specially pre- 
pared grinding chips; 2. polishing, using specially 
prepared britehoning chips; 3. britehoning, employ- 
ing britehoning chips, which also are specially pre- 
pared for their particular application; 4. coloring, 
utilizing hardened, highly polished, steel balls or 
other highly polished steel coloring media. 

While conventional tumbling or so-called ‘rattling’ 
equipment is suitable with certain revisions, oc- 
tagonal-shaped barrels, 32 inches in diameter and 
varying in length from 24 to 60 inches, are generally 
used. Processing cylinder, suspended horizontally 
in a rigid frame, is rotated with a chain drive which 
connects the cylinder to a motor-driven gear reducer. 
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Fig. 3—Three zinc base die castings used to 
house mechanism for tightening drum heads. 
Item A represents fairly good design for me- 
chanical finishing; B—just passable; C— poor 
design for finishing, mechanical or otherwise 











Cylinder is made up of one or more compartments, 
which are lined with wood and equipped with a light- 
weight cam-locking door. 

Each process—grinding and deburring, britehoning, 
coloring—consists chiefly of charging the processing 
compartment with parts, mineral chips, recommended 
chemical compound and water in exact proportions 
as predetermined by tests, and then rotating the en- 
tire mass at a set speed (also predetermined). Parts 
are processed in this manner until desired degree 
of surface finish is obtained. 

Controlled Abrasion—Grinding or deburring is pro- 
duced by the controlled abrasive action of the chip 
mass as it works on exposed edges and surfaces. 
Pressure exerted by weight of processing mass, 
coupled with the action that develops with the gen- 
erating motion of the chip mass, largely determines 
the quality and consistency of finishing results at- 
tained. And because these determinants are definite- 
ly controllable within precise limits, there is no bang- 
ing or nicking of parts as is so commonly associated 
with ordinary rattling or tumbling methods. 

Chip size likewise is an important consideration. 
Large chips cut faster and abrade easier than small 
ones. That is because the mass or weight of the 
individual chip and the force behind its surface con- 
tact is greater in the case of large chips. Conversely, 
small chips produce a finer finish; the force behind 
their surface contacts is less in relation to their in- 
dividual mass. 

When finishing metal parts with mineral chips 
by these techniques, the most exposed portions of 
the piece are abraded or finished first. General se- 
quence of finishing different areas is: Corners, edges, 
convex surfaces, flat surfaces, concave surfaces, and 
deeply recessed or unexposed areas. 

This controlled continuous-rotation grinding proc- 
ess is applicable to practically any ferrous or non- 
ferrous metal or alloy—castings, forgings, extrusions, 
spinnings, accurately machined parts—ranging in 
size from the tiniest pieces weighing but a fraction 
of an ounce up to intricately-shaped items of as much 
as 75 pounds each. Capable of removing sharp edges o7 
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burrs and rough surface irregularities, it proves prac 
tical whenever deburring or metal removal is th 
principal reason for processing. Nonmetallic part 
also may have an application, particularly if the par 
in question is of the functional type rather than on 
having decorative requirements. 


As a mass-production process, this type of grind 
ing for deburring has become increasingly valuable 
from both quality and cost standpoints. During the 
war, one of the nation’s prime aircraft producers 
slashed deburring time and labor by 65 per cent. 
A prominent home appliance manufacturer reports: 
“The process opens up a new field in industry, and 
furnishes an opportunity for the manufacturer to 
turn out a satisfactory finish at a fraction of the 
cost involved in hand labor.’’ One mid-western manu- 
facturer of automotive parts and plumbing hard- 
ware states that removal of rough and sharp edges 
and improvement of the surface of diecast parts 
prior to chrome plating is accomplished in 40 per 
cent less time in comparison to previously utilized 
hand methods. Some 12,000 parts are now handled 
in 5 hours by a single operator against the former 
high of 1000 pieces per hour per operator. 

Through its controlled rotary action and the use of 
special chips and compounds, the technique provides 
continually repetitive production uniformity unob- 
tainable with commonly-used hand-finishing methods. 
Finish to the same degree is obtained on parts of 
one run or many as the action can be regulated from 
severe cutting to fine finishing, enabling critical and 
close tolerance specifications to be maintained with 
a remarkable degree of accuracy, uniformity and 
consistency. 

Polishing—Polishing is a procedure requiring the 
use of britehoning chips as a processing media to- 
gether with Roto-Finish compounds. It is used for 
removing light burrs, sharp edges and corners from 
steel, brass and aluminum stampings. The same 
parts as well as die castings should also be pre- 
pared for britehoning using this procedure to remove 
surface irregularities. Sand castings which have been 
preliminarily ground to remove surface roundness 
are further prepared for britehoning by polishing to 
remove the irregularities not removed or which are 
residual from the grinding operation. 

Polishing is most often used directly in conjunction 
with the britehoning operation for preparing paris 
and chips for this operation. All metal subsequently 
britehoned is usually given at least a short polish- 
ing operation prior to its actually being britehoned. 
Result of polishing is usually a smooth finish but is 
not lustrous until after britehoning. Harder metals 
usually show greater luster than softer metals, but 
likewise require longer processing cycles. 

Honing—Britehoning, a further refinement of the 
basic continuous-rotation tumbling process finds its 
greatest use in the production of a semilustrous, 
smooth surface finish in preparation for electroplat- 
ing, anodizing, painting, or further finishing by the 
coloring process. Chips employed for britehoning are 
less abrasive than those used in deburring. 

Coloring — Fourth major application process is 
coloring, which is an extremely fine operation utilizin; 
highly polished steel balls, (Please turn to Page 94) 
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Stainless Steels 


BY JAMES J. HEGER 


Research & Technology Department 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


In describing the advantages of stain- 
less steels, the author points out that 
chromium content seems to be the con- 
trolling variable in regard to corrosion 
resistance—that its effect may be en- 
hanced by additions of molybdenum, 
nickel and other elements. Best im- 
pact properties at low temperatures 
and best strength at high temperatures 
are possessed by austenitic stainless 
while martensitic steels possess highest 
hardness 
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—Their Characteristics 





SUPERIOR corrosion resistance of stainless steels is 
brought by additions of chromium to alloys of iron 
or carbon. Although other elements such as copper, 
aluminum and silicon also increase the corrosion re- 
sistance of steel, they are limited in their usefulness 
and discussion will be limited to the alloys iron- 
chromium and iron-nickel-chromium. 

Minimum amount of chromium necessary to render 
steel stainless depends upon the corroding agent used 
as a criterion, and undoubtedly one could pick an 
agent which would make 3, 12 or 99 per cent chrom- 
ium as the minimum amount. American Iron & Steel 
Institute has chosen 4 per cent chromium as the 
dividing line between alloys and stainless steei. 
Standard types of stainless steels listed by the in- 
stitute are shown in Table I. 

In 1912 Harry Brearley, head of Brown-Firth Re- 
search Laboratory in England, while attempting to 
develop steels to resist fouling and corrosion en- 
countered in gun barrels, reported that a composi- 
tion of 12.8 per cent chromium and 0.24 per cent 
carbon was quite resistant to corrosion and suggested 
that this composition be used for cutlery. Our pres- 
ent cutlery steel, AISI Type 420 (12/14 per cent 


Fig. 1—Iron chromium 


constitution diagram 


2—Iron-chromium-nickel 
diagram at constant 
chromium content 
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TEMPERING TEMPERATURE, FAHRENHEIT (| HOUR) 


Fig. 3—Mechanical properties of 

quenched type 410 stainless as 

influenced by tempering tem- 
perature 


Fig. 4—Effect of carbon on 

constitution of alloys containing 

18 per cent chromium and 8 
per cent nickel 
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chromium, over 0.15 per cent carbon), is similar to 
the alloy suggested by Brearley. 

American Research—Development of the higher 
chromium-iron alloys was due to the work of F. M. 
Becket in the United States who, from 1903 on, was 
continuously attacking the problem of producing low 
carbon ferrochrome from chrome ores. While in- 
vestigating the effect of chromium on oxidation re- 
sistance at 2000° F, Becket noted a marked increase 
in resistance as the chromium content was raised 
above 20 per cent. It is significant that even now 
and with alloys containing appreciable quantities of 
nickel, 20 per cent seems to be the minimum amount 
of chromium necessary for oxidation resistance at 
2000° F. 

Austenitic iron-chromium-nickel alloys were deve- 
loped in Germany during the years 1909-1912 by 
Genno Strauss and Edward Maurer while searching 
for materials to be used in pyrometer tubes. Fur- 
ther work by Strauss and others ultimately ied to the 
versatile 18-8 alloys which are.so popular today. 

Iron-Chromium System—At the present time, the 
iron-chromium diagram is known only on a semi- 
cuantitative basis. Fig. 1 is a compromise diagram 
based on the work of many investigators.! Difficul- 
ties of establishing a precise equilibrium diagram are 
primarily due to two causes: 

1. The difficulty of preparing pure ailoys of iron and chromium, (Nitro- 
gen and carbon seem to be the chief impurities. ) 

2. The sluggishness of the iron-chromium alloys to respond to heat 
treatment, 

(Reaction rates in carbon steel are a matter of minutes and seconds 

whereas thousands of hours are required to complete transformations 

at some temperatures in chromium-iron alloys.) 

First difficulty is relatively unimportant because 
melting practices have improved and purer alloys 
may be expected. However, the second difficulty 
often may be overlooked and thus lead to false con- 
clusions. 

High temperature portion of diagram is based on 
data of Adcock reported in 1931.2 Adcock’s data 
vere accepted because of the high purity of his alloys 
end the techniques he employed. 

Gamma Loop Discovered—Existence of the gamma 
loop was discovered in 1926 by Bain* who also 
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2 According to a survey con- 
Stainless Facts  aictea vy sreews market 
research department, production of stainless steel, 
doubled since 1940, is now 330 per cent above 10 years 
ago. One out of 8 tons of alloy steel produced is now 
stainless. 

Producers of automobiles, domestic appliances, ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment are the largest users. 
Nearly half the stainless consumers are located in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. About 24 per 
cent of the total tonnage is sold through warehouses. 
Of the 10,505 plants using stainless, 53 per cent buy from 
warehouses, 25 per cent from both mills and warehouses 
and 22 per cent from mills only. 

Cold finished bar is the most widely used product, with 
nearly 40 per cent of all plants using it. In second place 


is cold rolled sheet, 36 per cent. Cold rolled strip is 
third, 30 per cent, but in 1947 it accounted for the 
greatest tonnage, 101,288 net tons being produced. 

Of all plants, 26.4 per cent expect to expand their pur- 
chases of stainless. Only 6.2 per cent contemplate using 
less. Southern and western states foresee the most rapid ex- 
pansion in use of stainless, although the midwestern 
states will remain the largest consuming area. Of plants 
using hot rolled stainless steel sheet, 30.71 per cent ex- 
pect to expand their consumption of this product. Rate 
of expected expansion on other products ranges from 
18.02 per cent on wire to 33.84 per cent on plate. 

Most uses of stainless are on a permanent basis. Only 
5.6 per cent of all plants—and less than 1 per cent of the 
large plants—are using stainless as a temporary sub- 
stitute due to shortage of other grades of steel. 





showed the effect of higher carbon contents on in- 
ereasing the austenite field. The intermetallic com- 
pound, sigma phase, was discovered in 1927 by Bain 
and Griffiths.‘ 

These two regions were extensively studied by 
other investigators and their data differed widely. 
This difference was especially marked for the sigma 
region. The most careful investigation, that of 
Adcock, who used the purest alloys of all, failed to 
detect the phase and Adcock came to the conclusion 
that the phase did not exist. 

Effect of Too Pure Alloys—However, the evidence 
of other investigators was overwhelmingly in favor 
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of the existence of sigma phase. 
Foote,’ using alloys similar in purity to those of 
Adcock, were able to produce and identify sigma 


phase. 


In 1936, Jette and 


Surprisingly enough, when they used treat- 


ments similar to those of Adcock, no sigma phase 


was formed. 


They concluded that Adcock’s alloys 


were too pure and too well annealed for transforma- 
tion to take place in the time allowed. Finally, the 
entire matter was conclusively settled in 1943 by 
Cook and Jones® who, using Adcock’s original alloys 
and longer transformation times, reported the sigma 


limit as shown. 


Boundary lines as shown ky Cook 


and Jones are based on x-ray data but may still be 
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questioned because equilibrium may not have been 
obtained and longer annealing times may widen the 
alpha sigma region. 

Diagram itself shows that as the chromium con- 
tent increases, the austenite region is decreased un- 
til above 12.5 per cent chromium austenite no longer 
exists. After normal heat treatment, alloys above 
this chromium content consist entirely of a single 
phase—alpha, but as shown, sigma phase is stable 
and will form after long times at temperatures above 
990° I? and below the upper limit. 

Very little is known quantitatively about the effect 
of impurities upon this diagram. Bain* has reported 
on the effect of carbon on the gamma loop. Anderson 
and Jette’ reported that silicon increases the sigma 
region. Bain and Aborn* reported that nickel also 
increases the sigma region. 

Iron-Chromium-Nickel System Like the iron- 
chromium system, the iron-chromium-nickel system is 
known only semi-quantitatively but the existing dia- 
grams are useful for interpretation of what other- 
wise would be mysterious behavior. Likewise, the 
investigation of this system has been hampered by 
slow reaction rates. 

First investigation of the iron-chromium-nicke! 
system wes conducted in 1909-1912 by Strauss® who 


TABLE I 


IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE STANDARD TYPE NUMBERS, CHEMICAL COMPOSITION LIMITS AND RANGES 


Chemical Composition, Per Cent 


Type Mn Si Pr Ss 
Number Cc Max Max Max. Max. 
301 Over 0.08/0.15 2.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
302 Over 0.08/0.15 2.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
302B Over 0.08/0.15 2.00 2.00/3.00 0.040 0.030 
303 0.15 Max. 2.00 1.00 wis : 
304 0.08 Max. 2.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
308 0.08 Max. 2.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
309 0.20 Max. 2.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
310 0.25 Max. 2.00 1.50 0.040 0.030 
316 0.10 Max. 2.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
321 0.10 Max 2.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
347 0.10 Max 2.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
403 0.15 Max 1.00 0.50 0.040 0.030 
405 0.08 Max 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
406 0.15 Max 1.00 1,00 0.040 0.030 
410 0.15 Max 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
414 0.15 Max 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
416 0.15 Max 1.25 1.00 ie = 
420 Over 0.15 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
430 0.12 Max 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
430F 0.12 Max 1.00 1.00 ee oe 
431 0.20 Max 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
440A 0.60/0.75 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
440B 0.75/0.95 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
440C 0.95/1.20 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
442 0.25 Max 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
443 0.20 Max 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
446 0.35 Max 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
501 Over 0.10 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 
502 0.10 Max, 1.00 1.00 0.040 0.030 


Cr Ni Other Elements 
16.00/18.00 6.00/8.00 

17.00/19.00 S.00/10.00 

17.00/19.00 §.00/10.00 

17.00/19.00 8.00/10.00 P, S, Se Min. 0.07, Zr, Mo Max. 0.6 
18.00/20.00 §.00/11.00 

19.00/21. 06 10.00/12.00 

22.00/24.00 12.00/15.00 

24.00/26.00 19.00/22.00 

16.00/18.00 10.00/14.00 Mo 1.75/2.75 

17.00/19.00 8.00/11.00 Ti 5xC Mir 

17.00/19.00 9.00/12.00 Cb 10xC Min 

11.50/13.00 Turbine Quality 

11.50/13.50 Al 0.10/0.30 

12.00/14.00 ; Al 3.50/4.50 

11.50/13.50 
11.50/13.50 
12.00/14.00 
12.00/14.00 
14.00/18.00 ; 
14.00/18.00 ; P, S, Se Min. 0.07, Zr, Mo Max. 0.6" 
15.00/17.00 1.25/2.50 

16.00/18.00 Mo 0.75 Max 

16.00/18.00 Mo 0.75 Max 

16.00/18.00 Mo 0.75 
18.00/23.00 

18.00/23.00 0.90/1.25 Cu 
23.00/27.00 ‘ N, 0.25 Max 
4.00/6.00 2 

4.00/6.00 


P, S, Se Min. 0.07, Zr, Mo Max. 0.66 
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Stainless Steels 


studied the iron-rich corner. He found that the alloy 
20 per cent chromium-7 per cent nickel contained 
free carbide which could be dissolved at 2280° F and 
retained in solution at room temperature by rapid 
cooling. He also noted a grain boundary precipita- 
tion at 1290° F. 

Bain and Griffiths were the first to report sigma 
phase and they noted that nickel raised the upper 
temperature limit of this phase. Bain and Aborn® 
made a comprehensive review of the iron-chromium- 
nickel system. 

Work of the Germans in this field has been very 
extensive. Fig. 2 shows an isothermal section at 
650° C (1202° F) based on the data of Schafmeister 
and Ergang.'® The area in which sigma phase occurs 
is shown in heavy outline. 

Commercial Heat Treatments—From 5 to 12 per 
cent chromium, using 0.15 per cent carbon as a base, 
the alloys are hardenable by the austenite to marten- 
site transformation. As would be expected from the 
high chromium contents, hardenability of these alloys 
is good and increases with increasing chromium and 
carbon. 

However, most of the applications for the 5 to 9 
per cent chromium steels require the metal to be in 
the most ductile condition, and the “softening” prac- 
tice employed consists of normalizing and tempering, 
or one of the various annealing cycles. Ductility is 
required because these alloys are subjected to various 
fabrication practices such as bending, cold flanging, 
and cold upsetting before they are placed in service. 

These alloys all contain a minimum of 0.5 per cent 
molybdenum, originally added to reduce temper brit- 
tleness. Fortunately, the molybdenum was found to 
be quite effective for increasing the elevated tempera- 
ture strength and even if temper brittleness did not 
occur, these additions could be justified on elevated 
temperature strength alone. 

Welding Treatment—Because these alloys are air 
hardenable, welding must be performed with the 
necessary precautions such as pre- and post-heating. 
Often in field welding these precautions cannot be ob- 
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served and, when this situation is anticipated, stabili- 
zation with titanium or columbium may be employed. 
Titanium and columbium form stable carbides and 
in effect, the material behaves like a low carbon 
alloy and has lower hardness than material without 
stabilizing elements. Improvements in melting prac- 
tices have led to the development of extremely low 
carbon alloys which, theoretically, should not harden 
after welding. 

Depending upon the intended application, the 12 
per cent chromium alloys are used in fully hardened 
as well as the annealed condition. These materials 
may be either air cooled or oil quenched from the 
hardening temperature. Oil quenching produces 
slightly higher hardnesses but air cooling is em- 
ployed in order to minimize the danger of cracking. 

Fig. 311 shows the effect of tempering temperature 
on the hardness and tensile properties of type 410 
(12 per cent chromium-0.10 per cent carbon). Im- 
pact strength decreases in the range 750-950° F, also 
maximum corrosion resistance is not obtained in the 
range 1000-1200° F. Hence, the range 750-1200° F 
is to be avoided. Heating below 750° F is commonly 
called stress relieving, while heating above 1200° F 
is called tempering. Annealing is usually accom- 
plished by heating above the lower critical tempera- 
ture and slow cooling. 

As was true for the lower chromium steels, the 
12 per cent chromium steels must be welded with 
caution because of weld hardening. Hardenability 
of the 12 per cent chromium steels is lowered by small 
additions of aluminum (0.3 per cent). These are 
sufficient to eliminate austenite and make the alloy 
ferritic at all temperatures so that no phase trans- 
formation and consequently no hardening occurs. 

Ferritic Steels—Higher chromium steels (17 per 
cent chromium, high carbon excepted) are completely 
ferritic. Annealing would then seem to be a simple 
process of heating at a recommended temperature 
for a reasonable time and slow cooling. However, 
two difficulties arise. First, because the alloys are 
single phase, no grain refinement by means of a 
phase transformation is possible and a large grain 
size once formed by improper heating procedure will 
be retained on cooling to room temperature. Only by 
cold work and recrystallization can the grain size 
be reduced. The fact that the high chromium alloys 
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are inherently notch sensitive makes the effect of 
grain coarsening even worse. Additions of nitrogen 
have been used to obtain a finer grain size. Ap- 
parently, chromium nitrides form and thereby inhibit 
grain growth. 

Second difficulty is that when the alloys are heated 
in or slowly cooled through the temperature range 
600-1400° F, embrittlement occurs. As yet no con- 
clusive evidence has been produced to show the cause 
for the embrittlement, but it is believed that the em- 
brittlement is caused by the precipitation of a 
chromium-iron compound, probably associated with 
sigma phase. Keeping in mind the grain growth and 
embrittlement, the high chromium alloys are an- 
nealed by heating in the range 1400-1700° F and 
cooling rapidly. 

Iron-Chromium-Nickel Alloys — Austenitic steels 
are also usually considered to be single phase al- 
though this belief is erroneous for two reasons. First, 
in ordinary 18-8, austenite is not thermodynamically 
stable at room temperature. By the mechanical 
means of plastic deformation at room temperature, 
meta-stable austenite can be transformed, at least 
partially, to martensite. Furthermore, additions of 
aluminum and titanium in sufficient quantities cause 
the 18-8 alloy to transform to a low-carbon marten- 
site without benefit of cold work. This effect has 
been used advantageously (Please turn to Page 90) 
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Fig. 5—Influence of chromium on at- 
mospheric corrosion of low carbon steel 


Fig. 6—Mazximum amount of chromium 
necessary for freedom from scaling at 
temperatures from 1000 to 2000°F 


Fig. 7—Creep strength of some stain- 
less steels 





TABLE Il 


Laboratory Corrosion Data 
Showing Resistance of USS Stainless Steels to 
mee? Chemicals and Acids 


Fully Resistant ..... Less than 0.00035 inches penetration per month 
Satisfactorily Resistant : 0.00035-0.0035 inches penetration per month 


Fairly Resistant ..... 0.0035-0.010 inches penetration per month 
Slightly Resistant ... D 0.010-0.035 inches penetration per month 
Not Resistant ....... E Over 0.035 inches penetration per month 


Uss Uss USS Uss 





Substance Condition Temp. °F. 18-8 18-8 Mo 17 12 
Acetic Acid 
5% Agitated 70 A A A A 
5% Aerated 70 A A A A 
10% Agitated 70 A A A A 
10% Aerated 70 A A A A 
20% Agitated 70 A A A Cc 
* s s ” 7 
100% at 150 
lbs. Pressure 400 E Cc 
TABLE Ill 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF TYPE 410 
Yield Elonga- Impact 
Strength tionin Reduc- Resist- 
Tensile (offset: 0.2 2 in., tion ance 
Form and Strength, percent), per of area ft.-lb. Brinell 
Treatment psi psi cent percent Izod Hardness 
Bars: 
Annealed 75,000 40,000 30 75 90 150 
Cold drawn 
20 per cent 105,000 90,000 20 60 “< 220 
Oil Quenched fr. 
1800 deg. F. and 
tempered at 
400 deg. F. 190,000 140,000 15 60 35 375 
800 deg. F. 190,000 145,000 15 60 30 375 
1200 deg. F. 115,000 80,000 23 70 85 212 
1400 deg. F. 90,000 60,000 28 75 105 183 
Mechanical Properties of Type 430 
Bars: 
Annealed 75,000 40,000 35 60 ve 160 
Cold drawn 
20 per cent ae 15 45 a 190 
Mechanical Properties of Type 301 
Sheet: 
Annealed 110,000 40,000 60 
Cold rolled 
% Hard 125,000 min. 75,000min. 25min. 
% Hard 150,000 min. 110,000 min. 15 to 18* min. 
% Hard 175,000 min. 135,000 min. 10 to 12* min, 
Hard 185,000 min. 140,000min. 8 to 9* min. 


* Minimum elongation values vary with thickness, being higher with 
greater thickness, 





TABLE IV 


Typical Ranges of Tensile and Hardness Properties of Stainless W 
As Solution Annealed and As Aged at the Temperatures Indicated 


Elongation in 2”, % 


Yield for Thicknesses Indicated: 
Strength Plates and Bars 
0.2% Tensile y%" Rockwell 
Item offset Strength and over Hardness 
No. Treatment 1000 psi 1000 psi less A" **C' Seale 
1 Solution Annealed 
at 1850 to 1950° F 
, Ye - ar Jeusar. terns 120-150 8-14 10-15 22-28 
2 No. 1 plus Aged 
at 950° F, % hr. 
err. err 180-210 195-225 8-14 10-15 39-47 
3 No. 1 plus Aged 
at 1000° F, % hr. 
Ee. . adadavéeunne ean 190-220 8-14 10-15 38-46 
4 No. 1 plus Aged 
at 1050° F, % hr. 
Midile “Seas eesrtn nee. eee 170-210 8-15 10-16 35-43 

















Seve cal Buerd 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 


Machine Tool Editor 


WORLD'S BESTINVESTMENT: I was on the verge 


of taking off for Atlantic City to attend the 47th an- 
nual meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association—on which I report elsewhere in this issue 

when I had a telephone call from Mrs. Frida F. 
Selbert, secretary of that association, telling me 
about something which should be of great interest 
and value to directors of metalworking companies. 

This “something” is a 12-page booklet published 
by the association for release at the time of the 
Atlantic City meeting. It is entitled “The World’s 
Best Investment”. Its cover aptly is a reproduction of 
a typical ‘financial page’ of a newspaper. 

Here is the thinking fostered by this booklet, as 
expressed in its introduction: “Just as the study 
of what present stocks can be sold for—and which 
stocks could be bought to advantage—enables you to 
strengthen your portfolio, so also does a study of 
what your present machines can be sold for—and 


De ge oan This view shows copper and nickel plat- 


ing stage in the first successful method of both gold and 
chromium plating on a single piece of die cast metal de- 
veloped recently by Continental Die Casting Corp., division, 
F. L. Jacobs Co. Several automotive hood ornaments are 
here being immersed after coming through the polishing 
and buffing machines . 
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what modern machines will earn in their place 
enable you to strengthen your shop. 

“If a security is selling at ten times its earnings 
you are interested in it. When a modern machin 
tool will pay for itself in ten years, it is selling at 
a price ten times its earnings. Machine tool builders 
constantly are finding cases where a replacement 
will pay for itself in even less time. 

“Alert management should take keen interest in 
earnings that can be made by careful analysis of 
the ‘machine tool portfolio’. When a plant improves 
its output per manhour, everybody gains—manage- 
ment, labor, stockholders and customers. This mes- 
sage is not directed to large establishments alone. 
Any shop, no matter how small, can easily check its 
machine tool investments.” 

The booklet then goes on to answer the question 
“When should a machine tool be replaced?” by ana- 
lyzing the elements of replacement costs and annual 
operating charges. Then come some practical ex- 
amples “right out of the shop” of a general purpose 
machine paying a return of 16.8 per cent per annum; 
of a turret lathe returning 26 per cent; of a grinder 
returning 62.5 per cent; of a multiple spindle auto- 
matic returning 43.7 per cent; of an engine lathe 
returning 112 per cent; and of a group installation 
returning 64 per cent. 

As I study these case histories, and the formulas 
by which they were developed, I recognize several! 
as these presented by some of America’s most suc- 
cessful and hard-headed machine tool users at the 
Machine Tool Sales Refresher Course at Cornell. 





. +... metal masks, held securely in place by wire, are 
bridged across the area of the hood ornament which later 
is gold plated. Masks protect this area while the rest of the 
ornament—consisting of a cigar-shaped center piece flanked 
by two wing pieces—is being chrome plated. About one- 
fourth of the top surface of the 20-inch casting is gold 
plated, while remaining is covered with chromium . 
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I strongly recommend that you get this book and 
follow the methods outlined to check your own ma- 
chines. Can you afford to mark time while your 
competition invests in more productive equipment? 


AMERICAN NICKELOID'S FIFTIETH: It is with 
particular gratification that I have just received the 
following characteristically terse note from my good 
friend, Carl C. Struever, general manager, American 
Nickeloid Co., Peru, Ill.: “I thought you might like 
to look over our little anniversary booklet”. 

The booklet to which Carl refers is entitled ‘“Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of Nickeloid Metals’. The story 
begins thusly: “About the time that Teddy Roose- 
velt was storming San Juan Hill, the American Nickel- 
oid Co. was born. Peru, Ill., was Zinc Town, Amer- 
ica, but sheet zinc was not very beautiful. 

“In a ‘factory’ not much bigger than a two-car 
garage, workmen developed a method for plating zinc 
sheets with coatings of nickel. As so often is the 
case, these men essentially were technicians—not 
financiers, not salesmen, not businessmen. 

“Five years after this founding, W. H. Maze, R. F. 
Struever and S. Pilson took over a controlling interest 
and active management. Two years later, in 1907, 
R. F. Struever became active general manager. Thus 
began the history of this bustling, growing company.” 

The pages which follow are tremendously interest- 
ing to me in that to a large degree they represent 
the fulfillment of the business visions which Carl 
Struever confided to me more than 30 years ago when 
we both were taken out of Ordnance field service 


ek during the chromium plating operation, the hood 
ornaments, two on a rack and protected by the masks, are 
immersed in the tank. Masks are then removed and the 
work is dipped in a tank for gold plating, as shown above. 
The gold does not adhere to the chromium plated area. 
Gold plated area then is sprayed with coating of clear 
enamel and dried by baking ..... 
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training in Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., and sent 
with a small group on detached service to the huge 
plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala., where the army was 
attempting to make “atmospheric nitrates” for ex- 
plosives. That is how a machine tool man from Ver- 
mont and a metal coating man from Illinois hap- 
pened to get together. 

Just as Hamilton Maze succeeded his father as a 
director of the company, so also did Carl Struever 
eventually succeed his father as general manager. 
Over the 30 years of my acquaintance with Carl, I 
have watched his plans unfold to include copper-zinc, 
chrome-zinc, brass-zinc, nickel-steel, chrome-steel, 
brass-steel, copper-steel, nickel-copper, chrome-copper, 
nickel-brass, chrome-brass, chrome-aluminum and 
nickel-aluminum, in a wide variety of beautiful fin- 
ishes. I have seen applications grow from a mere 
handful to many hundreds. 

On this page I frequently have expressed my con- 
viction that the days of prodigal use of our metals 
are over. Those metallurgists and industrialists out 
in Peru, Ill., sensed that situation a long time ago. 
By “spreading out” scarce metals over a big field, 
they have made possible more and better—and better 
looking—products for more people. They have con- 
served our metal resources. And they have built up 
a business which is a worthy example of what can 
be accomplished under our free enterprise system. 
My congratulations to Hamilton Maze, Carl Struever 
and their associates as they pass the ‘50th mile- 
stone” and set their business sights on one marked 
“*1998”"! 


skies painting mask placed over each ornament, leaves 
only the gold plated area exposed to the enamel. In the 
above view the painting mask is in process of being re- 
moved following the enameling operation. When the job 
is completed, each ornament looks like a 3-piece product. 
Same procedures can be used in manufacturing similar 
decorative products for other industries 


ié 

















Great variety of available forging metals, both ferrous 
and nonferrous, makes correct selection of composition 


extremely important. 


Characteristics and recommended 


applications for some of the more widely-used alloys are 
discussed here 


Part XI of the current forging series 


FORGING metals are available in a 
great variety of compositions. These 
vary from each other, with each al- 
loy designed to serve some purpose 
a little better than any of the other 
compositions. At times, it is difficult 
to select one metal over another one 
for a given use. While the present 
knowledge of forging metals is by 
no means complete, much has been 
learned in the past 30 or 40 years, 
more, prehaps, than was known in 
the previous several hundred years. 
Since the subject of forging metals 
is very broad and deep, it is not in- 
tended, nor is it possible, to cover 
the subject in detail. It is possible 
only to sketch briefly some of the 
basic facts about forging metals 
which can be used as a working 
foundation for some of the service 
applications, and on which more de- 
tailed information can be added. A 
small working knowledge of forging 
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By WALDEMAR NAUJOKS 


metals should help in. understanding 
some of the problems that are en- 
tailed in their fabrication and in 
their use. 

All forging compositions have pro- 
perties desirable for some type of 
service. With a basic knowledge of 
the properties of each of the available 
compositions, it is possible to select 
a metal that seems to have the 
best combination of properties for 
a given service. It is also important 
to have a good working knowledge of 
forging metals so that the properties 
can be improved and developed by 
good forging practice. Even as good 
lumber can be spoiled by poor work- 
manship, so can the good qualities in 
a metal composition be lessened by 
improper forging practice. 

Structural Steels—Structural steels 


Fig. 68—Magnetic inspection for 
subsurface defects 





Previous articles in the | 
current forging series ap- 
peared in the following is- 
sues of STEEL: 

June 7, p. 100 Aug. 16, p. 94 
June 21, p. 98 Aug. 30, p. 59 
July 5, p. 76 Sept. 13, p. 100 
July 19, p. 99 Sept. 27, p. 89 
Aug. 2, p. 91 Oct. 11, p. 101 











are designed to be used in parts that 
serve as members of a mechanical 
structure, such as a machine tool, a 
tractor, an automobile, an airplane or 
similar mechanical devices. For ex- 
ample, tool steels are designed pri- 
marily to be used in tools that are 
used to shape metals, woods and 
plastics; similarly, structural steels 
are used as structural members of 
mechanical equipment. In the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, terms such as 
structural steels, tool steels, die steels, 
corrosion resisting steels, and similar 
terms will be used. Each term men- 
tions steels or metals designed for the 
uses described. This does not mean 
that such compositions are limited 
in use to the applications given but 
that they are able, in most cases, to 
offer good service in those fields of 
use. 

Structural steels are so-named to 
indicate their use for component 
parts of machines and equipmert, 
such as gears, arms, shafts, forks 
and other machine parts. Structural 
steels are considered in two general 
groups: Carbon and alloy. The more 
common and more widely used group 
is the carbon steel group. 

Structural carbon steels may be 
considered in three general groups, 
the low carbon group, with carbon 
content up to about 0.20 per cent; 
medium carbon, 0.25 to about 0.60 
per cent and the high carbon group 
with the carbon content over 0.60 
per cent. Formerly, the low carbon 
group was known as “soft” or “mild” 
steel. The medium carbon group was 
commonly designated as ‘machinery 
steels” because this group enjoyed 
considerable use in parts for ma- 
chinery and machine tools, such as 
shafts, hubs, gears, tool post holders, 
arms, and similar parts. High car- 
bon steels were considered “spring 
steels’. Today, steels are selected 
for composition by their AISI num- 
bers, or for properties by some stand- 
ard specification, such as given by 
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ASTM, API, ASME, or AMS. 

The low carbon grades are the most 
widely used of the straight carbon 
structural steels, perhaps 75 per cent 
of the carbon structural steel pro- 
duction being in the low carbon 
group. The low carbon steels have 
fair strength, with tensile strengths 
ranging from about 45,000 to about 
60,000 pounds per square inch. These 
low carbon steels do not respond 
appreciably to heat treatments and 
are not used where hardening and 
tempering are necessary. These steels 
are readily forged and can take 
considerable mistreatment without af- 
fecting their properties too much. 
They machine easily and well, ex- 
cept that they are not recommended 
for very fine machining finishes, they 
are too soft for very fine threads 
to close tolerances and similar fine 
machine surfaces. 


Low carbon steels are used for 
most of the stamping products; they 
weld easily, can be bent and shaped 
cold to a considerable degree with- 


out breaking, and in general, are 
used for a wide range of products 
where hardness is not essential. Near- 
ly all of the structural shapes used 
in buildings, bridges and boats, such 
as I-beams, T-bars, angles, channels, 
flat and round bars are made from 
low carbon structural steels. Other 
products would include welded and 
seamless pipe, boiler plate, nails, 
bolts, screws, nuts, wire, steel win- 
dow sash, and many other familiar 
products too numerous to list. 


Low carbon structural steels are 
also used for carburized parts, where 
a suitable carburizing treatment is 
used to add carbon to the outer sur- 
face of a part. After the carbon has 
been added, the outer surface will 
respond to heat treatment, so that 
the part can have a hard case with 
a soft inside core. Wrist pins, used 
to connect one end of a connecting 
rod with a piston, are an example of 
a part that is carburized to obtain a 
hard, long-wearing surface with a 
soft, tough core. 


Medium Carbon — Medium carbon 
structural steels have a higher tensile 
strength than the low carbon steels. 
Steels in this group respond to heat 
treatment by hardening and temper- 
ing, with the effects being more ap- 
parent as the carbon content is in- 
creased. The ability to heat treat 
these steels permits the selection of 
the proper combination of hardness 
and toughness for strength, wear, 
machinability, and resistance to im- 
pact, to a greater degree than is 
possible in the low carbon grades 
of steel. 

Medium carbon steels forge well, 
have excellent machining and good 
welding properties if the carbon con- 
tent is not over 0.35 per cent. Steels 
with a carbon content over 0.35 per 
cent are quite weldable but with 
greater care. Medium carbon steels 
bend less easily than do low carbon 
steels. These do not harden readily 
to hardnesses beyond where they 
are not machinable, and are not used 
where high hardness, such as for a 





USES OF VARIOUS Aisi 
FORGING STEELS 


AISI 1010, 1015—These compositions are quite 
soft and are used where maximum ductility 
and best weldability are desired. These grades 
are used for most carburizing applications. 
Camshafts and wristpins are made from these 
grades. 

SAE 1020—Used for general forging products 
where an economical steel with fairly good 
physical characteristics is desired on forged 
parts that do not require heat treatment. Not 
recommended where fine machining surface is 
necessary. Handhole and manhole covers, air 
compressor valve seats, bolts, brackets, lever 
arms, clevises, eyebolts, pipe fittings, flanges, 
straps, nuts, handles, tongs and yokes are a 
few items forged from this grade of steel. 
AISI 1030, 1040—Intended for general forging 
products where good forging qualities, excel- 
lent machinability, and response to heat treat- 
ment is desired for good physical properties in 
an economical] steel. These grades should not 
be used for carburizing. Better strength, more 
stiffness, finer machining qualities than in the 
lower carbon grades. Crankshafts, connecting 
rods, gear blanks for moderate service, frames, 
hooks, jaws, spindles, shafts, shackles, yokes, 
eccentrics, and machine handles are some of 
the forged parts using the medium carbon 
structural steels. Where welding is necessary, 
it is desirable to keep the carbon content under 
0.35 per cent. 


AISI 1050, 1060—Used for general forgings of 
the same nature as given for the medium car- 
bon grades. Desirable for larger forgings and 
for parts where higher strength and hardness 
are required and where the lesser toughness 
is not objectionable. Also preferred on parts 
that encounter considerable wear. Large 
shafts, pinions, gears and connecting rods are 
forged in these grades. Desirable steels for 
flame hardening purposes. 


Alloy Carburizing Steels—Carburizing steels 
are used where high surface hardness is de- 
sired for resistance to wear and where a good 
ductile tough core is necessary to prevent 
breakage by shock or impact. 

AISI 2315, 2320—Used where greater core 
toughness is necessary than given by the plain 
carbon grade of carburizing steels. Lower 
hardening temperatures due to the nickel con- 
tent are desirable in reducing warping and dis- 
tortion of parts during heat treatment. Mach- 
ining qualities compare favorably with plain 
carbon steels. 


AISI 2515—Higher nickel content in this steel 
develops better toughness and physical prop- 
erties and offers a hard surface backed up by 
a core of high strength. The lowered heat treat- 
ing temperatures permit heat treatment with 
a minimum of warping in the parts. Machines 
well but not as easily as the plain carbon 
carburizing grades. 


AISI 3115, 3120—Offer economy and strength 
for applications where the plain carbon grades 
are lacking in strength. They machine well 
and harden uniformly. Used for gear and 
worm parts where conditions are not extreme. 
AISI 3312, 3315—High chromium and nickel 
contents in these grades are used to develop 
resistance to high pressures, impact and abra- 
sion. The dense structure, requires care and 
experience in forging and heat treating. Prop- 
erly forged and heat treated, these steels are 
considered ideal where the operating conditions 
are severe. 


AISI 4615, 4620—Offer good properties with 
a deep hard case. They can be used for a 
variety of carburizing applications. Many 
consider this composition as being one of the 
best all-around alloy carburizing steels. They 
forge well and have good machining properties. 
AISI 4815—Used for applications similar to 
those for SAE 4615 and where greater core 
strength is necessary. It is similar in physical 
properties to SAE 2515. 

AISI 6115—For applications where good core 
properties are desired with high surface hard- 
ness. A desirable steel where close heating 
temperatures are not available. Specified for 
parts subjected to fatigue stresses. 


Alloy Structural Steels—Alloy structural steels 
are used for applications where the carbon 
structural steels do not have suitable physical 
properties. The selection of an alloy struc- 
tural steel must be based on strength, safety, 
economy, ease of fabrication, and availability. 
AISI 2330. 2335—Used for machine parts 
where toughness is desired to resist impact, 
shock and fatigue. The nickel content permits 
the use of these steels without heat treatment, 
but proper heat treatment will improve the 
strength and toughness. 

AISI 3130, 3135—Used where economy with 
improved strength is desired. These steels 
forge well, machine well, and develop better 
properties than obtainable in plain carbon 
grades. It is desirable to heat treat these 
steels to bring out their best properties. They 
are interchangeable with SAE 2330 and SAE 
2335 on many types of service. 


AISI 3230, 3235—Contain more nickel and 
chromium than the SAE 3100 series and are 
intended for heat treated forgings subjected 
to more severe service than intended for the 
SAE 2300 and the SAE 3100 steels. Steels in 
the SAE 3200 series respond to heat treatment 
better in large sections. 

AISI 3335, 3435—Have a high nickel and 
chromium content, and are used for applica- 
tions where the conditions of strain, impact, 
and wear are severe. Because of the high 
alloy content, it is important that extreme 
care is used in forging and heat treatment. 
AISI 4130, 4135—May he used interchangeably 
with SAE 2330, 2130 and 3135 and are pre- 
ferred for forgings that will be machined in 
the heat treated state. With suitable experi- 


ence, the SAE 4100 series forges well and hue 
a good response to heat treatment. Machinen 
at good hardnesses after heat treatment. 


AISI 6130, 6135—Can be used interchangeabiy 
with SAE 2330, 3130, and 4130 for many ap- 
plications. It is a good heat treating steel, 
and is particularly valuable where fatigue 
stresses are encountered. 


AISI 2340, 2345—Are used considerably in the 
machine tool industry for forgings, such as 
shafts and pinions, that require high hardness 
and are subject to shock and impact. These 
steels have good toughness. 


AISI 3140, 3145—Offer fine physical proper- 
ties and good hardness for an economical alloy 
steel. They are widely used in the automotive. 
oil field, railroad and valve industries, and 
find many uses in general industrial applica- 
tions. They forge easily, heat treat well and 
have good machinability. 


AISI 2340—Intended for use on conditions that 
are more severe than those for SAE 3140. It 
is also used for forgings of larger sections 
because of better penetration of the heat 
treatment. It is not recommended for gears 
and similar applications. 

AISI 3340, 3450—Intended for service en- 
countering severe dynamic stresses which re- 
quire high physical properties. The dense 
structure of these alluys makes them sensitive 
to forge heating and to heat treating; ex- 
treme care and experience is required to handle 
them in order to develop their full properties 
in the forging and heat treating operations, 
AISI 4140—This steel can be used interchange- 
ably with SAE 2340, 3140 and 6140 for heat 
treated forgings. It is preferred for forgings 
that are to be machined after being hardened 
and tempered. 

AISI 4340—Combination of chromium-nickel- 
molybdenum in this steel offers a fine harden- 
ability, high strength, and toughness, It is 
considered by many to be the best steel for 
applications where all kinds of stresses are en- 
countered. It requires care in forging and 
heat treating to develop the full benefits im- 
parted by the alloys. It can be machined in 
the heat treated state at hardnesses over 400 
BHN. 

AISI 6140, 6150—Can be used interchangeably 
with the SAE 2340, 3140, and 4140 steels for 
heat treated forgings requiring good strength. 
Especially desirable where vibration fatigue 
stresses are encountered. 

AISI 1095—Used chiefly for forgings requiring 
high hardness or high resiliency, such as 
spring parts. It is sometimes used as an 
economical substitute for straight carbon tool 
steels, where the fine tool steel qualities are 
not needed. 

AISI 9255—Used in place of SAE 1095 where 
greater strength and elasticity is desired. 
Many of the automotive springs are made of 
this steel. 
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| Idea that helped 


This is an ink cartridge of a ball point pen. 


This particular cartridge hurdled design 
problems, sped production and helped write 
extra profits for several manufacturers. 


For it’s simply a section of double-walled 
Bundyweld* Tubing. Strong, lightweight 
and quickly fabricated, Bundy Tubing was 
perfect for the job. All that was needed 
was the idea of using Bundy. 









ENGINEERED TO 
® 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WHY BUNDYWELD 


write big profits 


By the same token, you might need only 
to check into Bundy to really put over a 
product you're working on now. For you'd 
be amazed at where you can use Bundy 
Tubing. 

Look at the examples at the right. Some 
are present uses of Bundy, others are hints 
of brand-new ways Bundy might make real 
money for someone, maybe you. 





Many a manufacturer got off to his most 

profitable product when he finally looked 
into Bundyweld, especially for an application 
that didn’t seem to call for a tubing at all. 
No telling how easily Bundy can give you a 
smarter, stronger product, turned out faster 
at less cost. Bundy engineers are willing to 
try. Just call or write Bundy Tubing Com- 
pany, Detroit 14, Mich. 


iS BETTER TUBING 








BundyweldTub- 

ing, made by a 
patented process, is en- 
tirely different from any 
other tubing. It starts as 
« single strip of basic 
metal, coated with a 
bonding metal. 


This strip is con- 

tinuously rolled 
twice laterally into tubu- 
lar form. Walls of uniform 
thickness and concentric- 
ity are assured by close- 
tolerance, cold-rolled 
strip. 


Next, a heating 

process fuses 
bonding metal to basic 
metal. Cooled, the double 
walls have become a 
strong, ductile tube, free 
from scale, held to close 
dimensions. 


Bundyweld 

comes in stand- 
ard sizes, up to 5g” O.D., 
in steel (copper or tin 
coated), Monel or nickel. 
Special sizes can be fur- 
nished to meet your 
requirements, 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St. Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bidg. ® Chicago 32, Ill.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333W. 47th Placee Elizabeth, N.J.: A.B. 
Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 © Philadelphia 3, Penn.: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. @ San Francisco10, Cal.: Pacific Metals Co., 
Ltd, 3100 19th St. ¢ Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way ® Toronto 5, Ont., Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 
881 Bay St. Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in all principal cities. 
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Does your product travel on wheels? 

Bundyweld* is a star performer in 
automotive and Diesel fields. /#’s 
double-walled—rugged, vibration-proof 
and top choice for fuel, pressure and 
hydraulic brake lines. 





2 Maybe you make sleek, new ranges 

for the rich appliance market. Bet- 
ter check on Bundy for supply Imes 
and for pilot light and flash tubes. 
Others have, and Bundy’s strength 
and ductility have paid off. 





3 You'll find Bundy Tubing in toys, 
garden tools, clocks, and even shoe 
lasts like the above! A “thimble”’ of 
Bundyweld in the heel braces the key 
that pulls the last from the finished 
shoe. Now, want some new ideas? 





4 Why not use Bundyweld Monel or 

nickel in steam irons? Bundy’s thin 
ner walls conduct heat faster (more 
efficient irons!) and its purity prevents 
steam from discoloring fabrics (higher 
quality irons!). 


ee Ma Se et ee 





Maybe you could take a tip from 

Panel 1 above and check on 
Bundy for smaller air pressure lines 
in pipe organ installations. No other 
tubing offers all of Bundy’s features. 
Available in steel, Monel or nickel. 
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cutting edge, is necessary. 

The high carbon group is used 
where hardness, reasonable toughness 
and more resistance to wear, abrasion 
and bending are desired. These steels 
have good forging properties, ma- 
chine well with proper heat treat- 
ment, though not as easily as the 
medium carbon grades. In the upper 
end of the carbon range, they can 
be heat treated to hardnesses beyond 
the machinable range. Where sec- 
tions are large in area, the full hard- 
ness does not penetrate very deep and 
the center hardness is much less than 
the outside hardness. Straight car- 
bon steels are considered “shallow 
hardening steels”’. 

Carbon steels, in the low and me- 
dium carbon ranges, are available 
with the sulphur content higher than 
is permitted in the regular grades. 
Such grades are called the “free 
machining” grades, since the increase 
in sulphur content improves. the 
machining qualities. While the in- 
creased sulphur content improves 
machinability, it decreases the 
strength somewhat. High sulphur 
steels do not forge as readily as reg- 
ular carbon steels, being more likely 
to develop cracks during forging 
operations. The tendency toward 
cracking while the steel is at forging 
heat is termed “red shortness.” High 
sulphur grades do not weld as readily 
as the low sulphur steels. High sul- 
phur grades are used for screw ma- 
chine operations on items that do not 
require the full strength of the low 
sulphur grades. 

Alloy Structural Steels—Alloys are 
added to structural steels to permit 
the steels to develop mechanical and 
physical properties beyond the prop- 
erties obtainable in the structural 
carbon steels. Greater strength, 
higher hardness, deeper hardness 
penetration, greater toughness, better 
wear, and longer life are some of 
the properties imparted by alloys. 
Structural alloy steels contain one 
or more alloys in addition to the iron 
and carbon content. Specific prop- 
erties depend upon the kind of alloy 
or alloys used and upon the amounts 
that have been added. 


Some of the alloying elements im- 
part their full benefits directly to 
the steel, regardless whether the steel 
has been heat treated or not. Other 
alloying elements require suitable 
heat treatment to develop their full 
benefits. Selection of a specific com- 
position from among the strucutral 
alloy steels depends upon the serv- 
ice to which the steel will be put. 

Nickel is one of the important al- 
loying elements. It is the first alloy 
used to improve properties of straight 
carbon steel. In_ structural alloy 
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steels, nickel increases tensile strength 
without losing toughness or ductility. 
It improves resistance to shock, im- 
pact and fatigue. It retards the ten- 
dency toward grain growth at heat 
treating and forging temperatures 
and reduces the tendency toward 
overheated steel. The addition of 
nickel to steel lowers the required 
heat treating temperatures because 
it reduces warping and scaling in 
heat treating. Amount of nickel in 
in the nickel alloy structural steel 
ranges from about 1 to about 5 per 
cent in the different grades. Nickel 
is also one of the important alloys 
in stainless steels and stainless metals 
and its use there will be considered 
later. 


Chromium Important — Chromium 
has risen to important heights in 
structural alloy steels in recent years. 
Chromium increases tensile strength 
and improves deep hardening prop- 
erties. Since chromium raises the 
heat treating temperatures in steels, 
it is seldom used alone as an alloy. It 
is used with nickel to make chromi- 
um-nickel alloy steels, with molybde- 
num to make chromium-molybdenum 
steels and with both nickel and 
molybdenum to make the chromium- 
nickel-molybdenum series of structur- 
al alloy steels. In structural alloy 
steels, the chromium content varies 
from about 0.50 to about. 2.00 per 
cent, depending upon the particular 
alloy series. Chromium in amounts of 
about 5 per cent is used to make 
steels that resist “creep” at temper- 
atures around 1000°F. Creep is a 
tendency of steel to stretch very 
slowly when under high pressure at 
fairly high temperatures, causing 
leakage after months of service. 
Chromium is also one of the impor- 
tant alloys in stainless irons and 
steels and its use there will be con- 
sidered later. 

Molybdenum is an alloy that serves 
a wide range of uses. In structural 
alloy steels, molybdenum (usually 
called ‘“‘moly’”’) serves to increase ten- 
sile strength and reduces the ten- 
dency toward grain growth at heat 
treating temperatures. It tends to 
widen the permissible heat treating 
and forging temperatures range and 
helps to increase hardness penetration. 
Molybdenum also has a beneficial ef- 
fect upon the other alloys in steel, 
increasing the effects cf the other 
alloys. One of the important and 
valuable properties of molybdenum is 
that it permits the machining of parts 
at higher hardnesses than in steels 
without molybdenum. Molybdenum 
has proved a good substitute for 
tungsten in making high speed steels. 

Manganese is present in all steels 
in small amounts under 1.00 per 





cent. It contributes to the making 
of sound steel during melting and 
solidifying stages and increases the 
forgeability of steel by reducing the 
ill effects of oxides and sulphides. It 
helps to increase tensile strength and 
toughness, lowers the hardening tem- 
peratures. It is also used as an al- 
loying element in amounts from 1.00 
to about 2.00 per cent. Within limits, 
it has the effect of improving the ma- 
chinability of steel. 

Tensile Strength Improved—Vana- 
dium increases tensile strength of 
steel and contributes to making sound 
steel. It improves resistance to shock 
or impact and increases life of steel 
where it is subjected to fatigue 
stresses. It reduces the tendency to- 
wards grain growth at heat treating 
and forging temperatures and reduces” 
sensitivity toward prolonged heating. 
It helps bring out the beneficial ef- 
fects of other alloys. 

Boron is one of the newer elements 
that is being considered as an alloy 
for the structural alloy steels. It is 
finding use in producing higher hard- 
nesses without a corresponding loss 
in toughness. At the present time, 
the, available data on the uses of 
boron are insufficient to indicate to 
what extent it might be used, but it 
appears to be of considerable promise. 

Alloy and carbon steels usually 
contain several other elements in very 
small quantities, but these are con- 
sidered usually as impurities. Silicon 
is usually present in small amounts; 
it aids in making sound steel. In 
larger amounts, silicon increases 
brittleness in high carbon structura! 
steels and increases the tendency to- 
ward grain growth at hot working 
temperatures. Forging quality steels 
keep the silicon content to a low per- 
centage. 

Sulphur is generally considered an 
impurity where the full strength of 
the steel is desired; it is kept to low 
percentages, except in the special 
free-machining grades. Phosphorus is 
contained in all steels in very small 
amounts, but it is considered an im- 
purity and the amount is kept as low 
as possible. It tends to improve ma- 
chinability but reduces ductility and 
malleability. Aluminum is used in 
steel-making as a cleaning agent and 
as one of the ingredients to control 
the basic grain size. This element 
is used in larger amounts in the pro- 
duction of nitriding steels where sur- 
face hardness is obtained by the use 
of nitrogen. 

Alloy steels, in making use of on¢ 
or more of the alloying elements t 
obtain improved mechanical prop 
erties of greater toughness, highe! 
hardness, increased penetration 0! 
hardness, better wearing properties 
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Originally designed to roll 3-inch Slabs 








now rolls 6-inch Slabs 





...even more Efficiently 


In 1929, this Hot Strip Mill was installed in the plant of 
a major steel producer. It had been built for a total monthly 
capacity of 40,000 tons. 

Shortly, plant officials found the mill was not being paid 
for as fast as was necessary. Since the mill had been built 
to roll 3-inch slabs, and to get this needed capacity, it was 
decided to roll 6-inch slabs. Then the “fireworks started.” 
Pinion bearings began wearing amazingly fast, mill pinions 
were pitting and cutting—the trouble was so bad the 
mill was again put on 3-inch slabs. 

Brooks lubrication engineers were called in and LEAD- 
OLENE Circulating Oil Lubricants were specified for the 
mill pinion system, replacing a good straight mineral gear 
oil. The mill was again set up to roll 6-inch slabs. 

The result: For years the mill has been rolling bet- 
ter than 90,000 tons of 6-inch slabs, instead of 40,000 
tons of 3-inch slabs. Previous pitting and cutting was 
eliminated. Due to this phenomenal accomplishment of 
LEADOLENE it was also installed in the mill drive circu- 
lating system. 


*LEADOLENE—the “I. P. Lubricant” (Indestructible pH-ilm) ... for industrial needs. 


October 25, 1948 
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When the Brooks engineer visits 
your plant, he will be glad to 
explain how “LEADOLENE KEEPS 
YOU OUT OF TROUBLE,” more 
economically and dependably. 






iveland, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Warehouses: In Principal Industrial Cities 
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better resistance to shock or impact, 
improved resistance to fatigue, ma- 
chinability at higher hardnesses and 
other properties beyond the range of 
the structural carbon steels, are also 
more difficult to fabricate. As the 
alloy steels increase in strength and 
toughness, they become increasingly 
difficult to forge and to machine. 
They become more sensitive to heat- 
ing and heat treating and must be 
handled with care and experience. 
They increase the wear to forging 
dies and to machining tools. 

“Best” Steel—“What is the best 
steel?’”’ The question has been asked 
many times in the past years and in 
the past centuries, perhaps. It will 
be asked again today and tomorrow. 
There can be no answer until the 
question is made complete. To sug- 
gest a suitable steel or metal com- 
position, it is necessary to know the 
purpose for which the part will be 
used and under what conditions it 
must function. 

After all of the known conditions 
are considered, it is possible to sug- 
gest compositions which seem to have 
the best combination of properties for 
the particular service. A steel that 
is suitable for a lathe tool bit is not 
suitable for a chain link. A_ steel 
designed for heavy duty gear service 
will be unsuitable for high temper- 
ature service. A _ corrosion-resisting 
steel is not used for carburizing pur- 
poses. In other words, the best com- 
position for one purpose will be least 
desired for another purpose. The 
reason for the many carbon and al- 
loy steel compositions is to have 
suitable compositions available for 
the many types of uses. Experience 
and technical knowledge are the best 
guides in the selection of a compo- 
sition for a given use. 

The SAE steel numbering system 
was designed by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers to identify the com- 
position of the many standard and 
recognized structural carbon and 
structural alloy steels. This system 
has been in use for many years. In 
the recent years the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, together with the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, de- 
veloped the AISI numbering system, 
which is based on the SAE system. 
Some modifications have been made 
in the AISI system to include the 
newer steel compositions. Since both 
systems are in use at the present 
time, it is desirable to have both 
charts available. 

How To Select Composition—Selec- 
tion of a steel or composition that is 
best suited for a given purpose re- 
quires a considerable knowledge of 
the various steels to make a good 
selection. It is possible, at times, to 
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select several steels that will serve 
the purpose about equally well; in 
that case, the deciding factor may 
be the ease in obtaining the material, 
or in the ease of fabricating one com- 
position as compared to another com- 
position. The accompanying guide 
indicates the uses of the various SAE 
-AISI compositions in a general way. 
The guide does not make definite re- 
commendations but it can offer gen- 
eral suggestions by mentioning fami- 
liar parts for which the various com- 
positions have been used. 


Corrosion and Heat Resisting 
Steels—Corrosion and heat resisting 
steels are commonly termed “stain- 
less steels’ but it is well to know 
that none of these steels is complete- 
ly stainless to all possible corrosive 
conditions. Applications include re- 
sistance to ordinary corrosive con- 
ditions such as is caused by weather, 
dirt, soil, refuse, ice, and snow. They 
find a broad field of use for hospital 
equipment and surgery tools, milk in- 
dustry, coal fields, oil fields, ships, 
chemical industry and similar places 
where the corrosive conditions range 
from mild to severe. The two basic 
alloys used in making corrosion re- 
sisting steels are nickel, chromium. 

Chromium, when used in amounts 
of about 10 per cent or more, im- 
parts to steel the ability to resist 
corrosive action of many of the con- 
ditions. A series of corrosion-resist- 
ing steels using chromium as the al- 
loying agent, has been developed for 
commercial use. Straight chromium 
corrosion-resisting steels are available 
in two types: Hardenable and non- 
hardenable. Difference between the 
ability to harden and temper one type 
and not the other is dependent upon 
the amount of carbon in proportion to 
chromium. Strength of the straight 
chromium corrosion resisting steels is 
comparable to the strength of the 
medium alloy structural steels. 

Nickel in amounts up to about 2 
per cent is added sometimes to in- 
crease toughness without reducing 
corrosion-resisting properties. Many 
forgings which are forged from the 
straight chromium corrosion-resisting 
steels include valve gates and valve 
stems, golf club heads, air compressor 
seats, aircraft parts, gasket rings, 
street markers, tank fittings, flanges, 
surgical instruments and many parts 
for use in coal mining, oil field, and 
similar industries. Alloys with a 
very high chromium content find use 
in high temperature service. 

Nickel and chromium are combined 
to make a wide series of the austen- 
itic corrosion-resisting steels. They 
are often known as the “18-8” stain- 
less series because the most widely 
used composition in the series con- 





tains about 18 per cent chromiun 
and about 8 per cent nickel. Thes« 
steels are nonhardening by the usua) 
heat treating methods and are not 
used for applications requiring high 
hardnesses. However, they offer bet- 
ter corrosion-resisting properties over 
a wider range of applications than do 
the straight chromium series. 
Strength of these alloys is compar- 
able to the ‘strength of medium car- 
bon structural steel. The chromium- 
nickel series is used for all the ap- 
plications listed above where condi- 
tions are severe. Special combina- 
tions of chromium-nickel corrosion 
resisting steels are designed for high 
temperature heat-resisting applica- 
tions. 

High alloy content in the straight 
chromium and chromium-nickel cor- 
rosion resisting steels makes these 
compositions more difficult to forge 
and machine than many of the alloy 
structural steels, Chromium in par- 
ticular slows up the rate of heat 
penetration in forge heating so that 
it is necessary to increase heating 
and soaking time. These composi- 
tions can be forged, machined and 
heat treated on those that respond 
to heat treatment, to produce full 
properties in the finished part. Good 
experience is essential in the work- 
ing of these alloys to avoid undue 
difficulties. 

Tool and Special Steels—Tool, die 
and special steels are made in 
straight carbon and in a variety of 
alloy grades. They represent the 
highest quality in the steel-making 
art and are designed for exacting 
service. In general, these steels are 
made to very rigid requirements 
which are beyond those imposed on 
the structural steels. Closer com- 
position limits, fewer impurities, 
finer, denser grain structure and rigid 
control in every step of production 
tend to make tool and die steels su- 
perior. It is true generally that 
these fine steels must be forged, ma- 
chined and heat treated with the 
same care and experience to bring 
out their important properties for 
the service they are expected to per- 
form. The many grades of tool, die, 
and special steels for industrial uses 
are listed in literature available to 
the users and fabricators. 


Nonferrous Forging Metals—Non- 
ferrous forging metals are composi- 
tions in which the main part, or body, 
of the composition is not iron. Metals 
such as copper, nickel and aluminum 
are used as the base on which to 
form commercial alloys. In such al- 
loys, iron is usually considered an 
impurity. These nonferrous forging 
alloys have many fine quailties; they 
are used for important applications 
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industrial and commercial! 

Copper is used in its pure form for 
the major portion of the electrical 
requirements. It also forms the 
basis for brass and bronze alloys. 
Many of the copper and copper al- 
loys have fine or good hot-working 
qualities and the stronger brasses 
and bronzes have strengths compar- 
able to low or medium carbon steels. 
Copper forgings are used mostly for 
use in electrical equipment. Brass 
and bronze forgings are used for 
many types of corrosion service 
where the conditions are not too se- 
vere. Grades adapted to hot forg- 
ing usually forge well and have good 
machining properties. Some of the 
bronzes can be heat treated to de- 
velop good tensile properties. 

The sound, dense structure in brass 
and bronze forgings is desirable for 
valve bodies, pipe fittings, valve 
gates, handwheels, connectors, im- 
peller wheels, door and ornamental 
hardware, caps, fittings, handles, 
rings, artificial fishing lure bodies and 
many other items where the forgings 
are subjected to pressure or impact. 
‘Where the part is used in contact 
with sea water or high temperature 
steam, it is important to select a 
brass or bronze that tends to resist 
dezincification. 

Nickel is used in the commercially 
pure form as a corrosion-resisting 
metal; it is also alloyed with copper 
to form Monel metal. Monel metal 
and nickel are highly corrosion-re- 
sistant to a large variety of corro- 
sive conditions, including many chem- 
icals. Their strength is comparable 
to medium carbon structural steels. 
Similar to the corrosion resisting 


Monel metal and nickel are 
more difficult to forge and handle 
than ordinary alloy structural steels. 
They are not hardened by the con- 
ventional heat treating methods. A 
special Monel metal has been devel- 
oped which can be given a heat treat- 
ment to develop medium high hard- 
ness. 

Aluminum is the basis for a num- 
ber of alloys which are used to make 
forgings. These offer strengths com- 
parable to the low carbon steels, and 
their weight is only about one-third 
that of steel. Light weight with 
good strength has developed the use 
of aluminum alloy forgings for many 
aircraft uses on fittings and other 
parts that are not subjected to heavy 
chock. Due to the relatively low 
temperatures used in forging alumi- 
num alloys, they are forged in a 
manner comparable to alloy struc- 
tural steels. They are heat treated 
to bring out their full strength. 

Magnesium alloys are used to make 
forgings on applications similar to 
those for the aluminum alloys. They 
are somewhat lighter in weight than 
the aluminum alloys and are not 
quite so strong. Principal applica- 
tion of magnesium forgings is for 
aircraft use. 


Physical Property Charts—Data on 
expected properties of standard com- 
positions in steels are available in 
chart form. These charts offer a 
quick and easy guide to the general 
properties of steels when given prop- 
er heat treatment under modern com- 
mercial conditions. Data used to de- 
velop the information on the charts 
are obtained, usually, from 1-inch 
diameter bars heat treated and then 
machined into standard 0.505-inch 


Steels, 


test specimens. Physical 
charts are valuable for a general 
guide where conditions are not too 
exacting. Experience in the use of 
the physical .property charts is de- 
sirable so as to make due allowances 
for section sizes, shape, and other 
conditons that may tend to modify 
the information taken from the chart 


property 


Charts on’ the average properties 
of steels are subject to charge as 
steel mill and outside research lab- 
oratories uncover new information 
and more exacting data. Improve- 
ments in manufacturing processes 
tend to reflect improvement in prod- 
ucts and this, in turn, is reflected 
in data on the product. It is desir- 
able to use latest available charts 


(To be continued) 


Compactness Featured 
In Bucket Loader 


Shorter base dimensions to improve 
maneuverability and elevator and dis 
charge mechanisms designed for con- 
venience in truck loading feature the 
new bucket loader manufactured by 
N. P. Nelson Iron Works Inc., Clif- 
ton, N. J. 

The new.model, designated K5-B 
is also equipped with replaceable steel- 
toothed feeder blades that loosen the 
material and assure full bucket load- 
ing. Rated capacity of the loader is 
two cubic yards a minute, handling 
cinders, coal, gravel, earth, etc. 

The pivoted belt-conveyor-equipped 
discharge operates through an 180 
degree arc, and the angle of dis- 
charge may be controlled from the 
operator’s platform to facilitate load- 
ing. 





ADDED SERVICE: Odd 
jobs such as plant mainte- 
nance, machine repairs 
and overhead installations 
can be performed by 
crane truck made by Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. Proper schedul- 
ing makes this usage possi- 
ble without _ interfering 
with regular duties of 
truck. Mobility of truck 
makes it easy to follow 
job and positive control 
permits easy and accurate 
positioning of platform 
making for safer and 
speedier installations 
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Wise carbon . .. stainless . . . alloy heading wire? 
Wire for socket bolts? Nuts? Screws? Recessed-head 
screws? We make wire for them all. In fact we have been 
known as “Wire Headquarters” for the heading industry 
for many years. In that capacity, we have developed 
many types of wire which have contributed enormously 
to the progress of the heading industry. For example, 
many heading jobs that were formerly done hot can now 
be done cold—largely because we have helped to develop 
the right kind of wire. 

But heading wire is only one of thousands of different 
types of wire we produce. ‘Our U-S-S American Quality 
Wire has proved its merit in thousands of different manu- 
facturing uses. Our unexcelled research and modern pro- 
duction facilities plus over a century of quality wire- 
manufacturing experience make it possible for us to 
draw wire for any application. At present the demand 
for our high quality wire products far exceeds the supply, 
but we are making every effort to satisfy our customers’ 
requirements. 

For further information on any of our products please 
call or write our nearest office, or 424 Rockefeller Build- 


ing, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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WHAT KIND 








Whether you use simple springs to flip 


PU-s-s American Cold Rolled Strip is produced in a 
women’s compacts open gently or hot : 


wide range of analyses and tempers in carbon, stain- 








locomotives, we can supply you. For we produce 
springs from round wire, shaped wire, flat wire or 
strip steel, from either pretempered, or formed-and- 
then-tempered, material. And whether your springs 
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wound springs to cushion the surge of powerful ¥ 
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less and alloy steel and with any standard edge you 
might need, in the established widths for the dif- 
ferent edges. The three types of strip are produced 
in all commercial bright finishes. In addition, the 
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coppered or special finish. Our low carbon strip is 
made in sizes from 231%” down to 44” wide in hard, 
half hard, quarter hard, soft skin-rolled and dead 


soft tempers. Tempered steels are made up to 7” 






in serious corrosive conditions or other unusual oper- 
ating conditions, you can count on top performance. 
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it make certain that they will fit the application. wide in four different finishes; black, scaleless, pol- 
= ished, and polished and colored. While the demand 
y for our strip steel far exceeds the supply, we are 
]- making every effort to satisfy our customers’ needs 
7 with the best steel available. 
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in developing Stainless W, an age- 
hardening ferritic 17 per cent chro- 
mium, 7 per cent nickel.” 

Second, the carbide phase, un- 
fortunately, cannot be ignored. Note 
that in Fig. 4, carbide solubility 
changes abruptly with temperature. 
Therefore, during slow cooling a 
carbide precipitation occurs and 
these carbides, rich in chromium, 
precipitate at the grain boundaries. 
At the temperature where the pre- 
cipitation occurs chromium diffusion 
from the matrix is not rapid enough 
to replenish the chromium taken out 
of the immediate vicinity of the car- 
bide and consequently this region is 
low in chromium. Because chromium 
is the element largely responsible for 
the excellent corrosion resistant, the 
region adjacent to the carbide be- 
comes lower in corrosion resistance 
and the material is susceptible to 
intergranular corrosion. Austenitic al- 
loys are, therefore, heat treated by 
an anneal at a temperature high 
enough to effect carbide solution but 
low enough to minimize grain 
growth, and then cooled rapidly to 
room temperature to keep the car- 
bides in solution. 

Such a treatment is not always 
possible especially where these alloys 
are field welded, and consequently, 
modifications of the austenitic alloys 
have been developed. These consist 
of adding titanium or columbium. 
Titanium in amounts of four times 
carbon and columbium in amounts 
of eight times carbon are considered 
to be sufficient although the actual 
amounts necessarily depend upon the 
grain size and composition (other 
than carbon) of the material. F. J. 
Phillips of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp... has quantitatively evaluated 
the titanium necessary and deve- 
loped a suitable formula.13 This 
formula has been used with good 
success. 


Stabilizing Treatment—Titanium or 
columbium grades are often given a 
stabilizing treatment at 1600° F to 
insure that the titanium or colum- 
bium completely immunize the car- 
bon from precipitating as the chrom- 
ium carbide. Present thought is that 
this treatment should not be used to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the tita- 
nium or columbium because for many 
applications this treatment is a diffi- 
cult, tf not an impossible, task. 

During the discussion of heat treat- 
ments, stainless steels have been un- 
avoidably divided into three general 
classes: 


1. Martensitic—chromium alloys hardenable -by 
heat treatment. 

2. Ferritic—chromium alloys not hardenable 
by heat treatment (ignoring the 885° F 
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embrittlement). 

3. Austenitic — chromium-nickel alloys not 
hardenable by heat treatment and predo- 
minantly austenitic as commercially heat 
treated. 


Hot Working—Unlike the carbon 
steels, ruptures in the stainless steels 
do not heal easily, if at all, and more 
conditioning is necessary. All of the 
stainless steels have lower thermal 
conductivity than the carbon and low 
alloy steels and accordingly precau- 
tions must be taken when heating, or 
surface burning will result. 

Martensitic iron-chromium alloys 
can be forged, pierced, and rolled. 
Because these alloys are air harden- 
able, they must be annealed after 
rolling before any subsequent opera- 
tion such as conditioning or cold 
working. Their “as-rolled’’ hardness 
also makes for brittleness which 
must be taken into account when the 
hot rolled product is being handled. 


Ferritic iron-chromium alloys can 
also be forged, pierced and rolled. 
Because these alloys are very soft 
when hot, they are easily marked by 
guides or rolls. Over-heating causes 
excessive grain growth which makes 
the material susceptible to tears and 
cracks. Additions of nitrogen have 
helped somewhat in preventing grain 
growth. To refine the grain size, 
finishing temperatures are kept as 
low as possible. Annealing is neces- 
sary for those alloys which are known 
to be susceptible to the 885° F em- 
brittlement. 

Austenitic iron-chromium-nickel al- 
loys are generally stronger at the 
rolling temperature and consequently 
require more power for deformation. 
Like the ferritic alloys, the austenitic 
alloys are susceptible to grain growth 
and over-heating should be avoided. 
Low finishing temperatures are not 
practicable because of the power re- 
quired. 

Alloys which are austenitic after 
cooling from the rolling temperature 
to room temperature can be rolled 
without difficulty. The usual precau- 
tions, such as slow heating, must be 
observed. On the other hand, those 
alloys, such as 18-8 molybdenum, 18-8 
columbium, 18-8 titanium, 25-12 
columbium, having a duplex struc- 
ture (ferrite and austenite) show 
poor hot working characteristics 
which are blamed on the presence of 
the delta ferrite. Poor hot working 
characteristics are believed to be due 
to difference in plasticity between 
soft ferrite and tough austenite. Al- 
though no rupture has even been 
traced back to a ferrite pool, the 
fact remains that alloys containing 
ferrite are difficult to roll. 


Cold Working—With the exception 





of the high carbon hardenable alloys, 
all of the stainless alloys can be cold 
worked. However, certain precau- 
tions must be taken. 

Ferritic alloys, especially those con- 
taining over 20 per cent chromium, 
are extremely notch sensitive at 
room temperature and care must be 
taken to avoid notches, otherwise 
considerable breakage will result. 
However, between 400 and 600° F 
the alloys are tough, and difficult 
cold working operations are success- 
fully accomplished by working the 
material in this temperature range. 

Cold work causes the austenitic 
alloys to transform partially to a 
low-carbon martensite. This trans- 
formation together with the effect 
of the strain hardening caused by 
the cold work itself results in the 
austenitic alloys having a high rate 
of work hardening, and thus more 
power is required to work these al- 
loys. 


Corrosion Resistance—As was men- 
tioned previously, the corrosion resist- 
ance of the stainless steels generally 
increases with increasing chromium 
content. There is today some specu- 
lation as to why chromium should 
impart stainlessness to steel. The 
popular concept is that when suffi- 
cient chromium is present, a thin, 
tight chromium oxide is formed on 
the surface and this oxide prevents 
any further oxidation or corrosion. 
Environments which are oxidizing in 
nature strengthen this film while re- 
ducing environments tend to break 
down the film and cause the steel to 
corrode. 

This theory of passivation by an 
oxide film has some experimental 
support. The film has been stripped 
and isolated by Evans” and others. 
On the other hand, the theory has 
been questioned seriously by Uhlig 
and Wulff who postulated that _pas- 
sivity consists in sharing electrons. 
The ferrous ion (Fe*+) is active;. the 
ferric ion (Fettt) is passive. Chromi- 
um tends to take an electron from 
iron, render it Fe**+ and make it 
passive. On this basis, one chromi- 
um atom should passivate five iron 
atoms and the weight percentage for 
stainlessness is 11-15 per cent. Mo- 
lybdenum adds to the effect of chro- 
mium because it has a stronger elec- 
tron affinity. They suggested the 
possibility of an oxygen film similar 
in effect to the usual passive film. 
The mechanism is not that of a pro- 
tective film of the paint or varnish 
type, but rather a film which reacts 
with hydrogen and prevents hydrogen 
from destroying the shared electron 
balance in the alloy. Further funda- 
mental work is needed to clarify 
this situation. 


Voluminous data have been pub- 
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lished on the corrosion resistance of 
specific grades of stainless steel in 
specific environments. The data in 
the literature represent both con- 
trolled laboratory “beaker” tests and 
actual service records. To discuss 
these corrosion data properly, the 
subject of corrosion is divided into 
four separate parts: Atmospheric 
elevated temperature, intergranular 
and pitting corrosion. 

Atmospheric Corrosion—Most com- 
mon type of corrosion encountered 
in steel is ordinary rusting. Recent 
investigations of the atmospheric cor- 
rosion of stainless steels have dis- 
closed that ferritic steels above 12 
per cent chromium are fairly resist- 
ant, and above 18 per cent chromium 
are fully resistant to rusting. Fig. 
517 shows graphically the effect of 
chromium content on the atmospher- 
ic corrosion of stainless steels. Note- 
worthy are the breaks in the curve 
at 3 and 12 per cent chromium. Some 
variations from this behavior may 
be expected in different atmospheres 
and when the stainless steel is in 
different conditions of heat treat- 
ment. 

Austenitic steels are also very re- 
sistant to atmospheric corrosion. The 
results of a series of tests lasting 
over several years were reported in 
the 1946 American Society for Test- 
ing Materials symposium.” Results 
indicated that installations of 18-8 
should be cleaned periodically espe- 
cially in marine atmospheres where 
salt deposits might cause pitting. Of 
course, if the installation is fully ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, automatic 
cleaning occurs during rainfall, but 
installations which are fully or par- 
tially sheltered may be subject to 
pitting. 18-8 molybdenum was shown 
to have the best resistance to all 
conditions of corrosion. The effect 
of surface was also studied and it 
was reported that the smoother the 
surface, the better the corrosion re- 
sistance. 

Amount of work which has been 
done on the corrosion of stainless 
steels in various reagents is volumi- 
nous but, unfortunately the data 
never have been properly organized. 
Some of the best data are in the 
much used Krupp tables, a sample 
of which is shown in Table II. Ef- 
fect of chromium on the “wet” cor- 
rosion resistance is the same as that 
on the resistance to atmospheric cor- 
rosion, although nickel and molyb- 
denum enhance the resistance to cer- 
tain chemicals. 


Elevated Temperature Corrosion— 
Corrosion at elevated temperatures 
is usually one of three types: Oxi- 
dation, carburization, and sulphida- 
tion. As was true for atmospheric 
corrosion, the resistance of the stain- 
less steels to oxidation is primarily 
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a function of the chromium content. 
Fig. 6 shows the amount of chromi- 
um necessary for freedom from scal- 
ing at temperatures from 1000 to 
2000° F. 

The chromium content also deter- 
mines the rate of carburization. In 
general, ferritic steels are more re- 
sistant to carburization than are the 
austenitic steels. Addition of 2 per 
cent silicon improves the resistance 
of 18-8 and 25-20 to carburization, 
but the effect of titanium, columbium 
and molybdenum is negligible. 

Usually, carburization rates are not 
appreciable below 1500° F in alloys 
containing 18 per cent or more chro- 
mium. However, under special con- 
ditions, especially cyclic oxidation 
and carburization, 18-8 has _ been 
known to carburize at a temperature 
of 1400° F. 

Austenitic steels, because of their 
nickel content, are susceptible to at- 
tack by reducing sulphur gases, not- 
ably hydrogen’ sulphide. Ferritic 
steels are more resistant. Oxidizing 
sulphur gases slightly increase the 
corrosion of the austenitic and the 
ferritic steels. 

These three types of elevated tem- 
perature attack are very important 
but too often neglected when recom- 
mending materials. In many instal- 
lations, elevated temperature corro- 
sion by oxygen, carbon, or sulphur 
causes more failures than stresses. 
Consequently, many of the alloys 
such as 18-8, while possessing ade- 
quate strength, will not meet service 
requirements because of excessive 
oxidizing, carburizing or sulphidizing 
conditions. 

Intergranular Corrosion — Thanks 
to the excellent work of Bain, Aborn, 
and Rutherford,” the cause and cure 
of intergranular corrosion are well 
understood. The mechanism was de- 
scribed previously as a chromium 
impoverishment at the grain boun- 
daries caused by thg,grain boundary 
precipitation of chromium-rich car- 
bides. 

There are two possible remedies 
for intergranular corrosion: First, 
the carbon may be immunized either 
by precipitating the carbide at a tem- 
perature where chromium diffusion 
will be rapid enough to restore pas- 
sivity to the grain boundary area, 
or by forming a stable carbide of 
some element other than chromium, 
and second, a carbonless alloy may 
be used. 

Of these methods, the formation 
of a stable carbide of some element 
other than chromium is the most 
popular. Bain, Rutherford, and Aborn 
suggested the addition of titanium 
in amounts four times the carbon 
content. By heating the titanium- 
bearing 18-8 at 1600° F, they caused 
the carbon to form titanium carbide, 





and the alloy was said to be stabil- 
ized. 

Concurrent with this development, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. de- 
veloped a columbium bearing alloy 
having a columbium content eight 
times the carbon content. Columbium, 
like titanium, formed a stable car- 
bide and thus prevented the forma- 
tion of chromium carbide in the range 
950-1300° F. 

Recently, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has developed a method by 
which 18-8, containing 0.030 maxi- 
mum carbon, could be melted. This 
alloy does not precipitate carbides, 
and thus is less susceptible to inter- 
granular corrosion. 

Pitting Media—Pitting usually oc- 
curs during continuous exposure to 
relatively weak corroding media, such 
as chlorides, to which the steels are 
otherwise substantially resistant. 
Very little is known about the cause 
of this type of corrosion except that 
it probaly occurs in certain vulner- 
able spots where the passivity is 
continuously destroyed. Pitting usu- 
ally manifests itself by small holes 
distributed at random throughout a 
section of steel, or it may develop 
at points where the steel is in con- 
tact with other materials, such as 
leather, glass, and grease. The forma- 
tion of an electrolytic cell may be 
the cause. Mechanism probably in- 
volves a lack of oxygen on the sur- 
face of the metal that has been cor- 
roded. 

Pitting may be somewhat inhibited 
by treating the steels with some 
strong oxidizing medium such as 
chromate or phosphate. Molybdenum 
additions to 18-8 also inhibit the 
pitting process. 

Low Temperature Steels—At ex- 
tremely low temperatures, ferritic 
and martensitic steels are quite 
brittle, having impact strengths on 
the order of one foot pound. How- 
ever, austenitic steels have impact 
strengths at minus 320° F of 40-60 
foot pounds and are the best materi- 
als for use at the extremely low 
temperatures. 

Range of room temperature physi- 
cal properties of each grade of stain- 
less steel is given in the American 
Iron & Steel Institute Steel Products 
Manual. Table III shows the proper- 
ties of Type 410 (12 per cent chromi- 
um). 

These martensitic grades are hard- 
enable by heat treatment, and by 
proper selection of composition and 
heat treatment, their tensile proper- 
ties can be made similar to those of 
the low alloy steels. Ductility values 
and impact strengths are somewhat 
inferior to the alloy steels. 

The ferritic grades cannot be 
hardened to any extent by heat treat- 
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ment. (To any extent, because the 
885° F embrittlement involves some 
hardening). Table III shows the rep- 
resentative properties of 17 per cent 
chromium, type 430. 

Behavior of Ferritic Alloys—Notch 
sensitivity, or rather the transition 
temperature from brittle to ductile 
behavior, increases with chromium 
content. The 27 per cent chromium 
alloy has a Charpy impact strength 
of only 2 foot pounds at room 
temperature. This notch sensitivity 
is undesirable, and when fabricating 
these alloys, special precautions must 
be taken. 

Because of the notch sensitivity, 
further aggravated by large grains 
and 885° F embrittlement, both of 
which may result from welding, the 
ferritic alloys have not found as 
wide usage at room temperature as 
have the austenitic alloys. Ferritic al- 
loys, however, have as good corrosion 
resistance as the austenitic alloys. 
If it were not for the disadvantage 
in ductility, they would be used al- 
most as much as the more expensive 
austenitic alloys. There is need for 
a straight chromium alloy having 
at least 16 per cent chromium for 
corrosion resistance and possessing 
good ductility in as-welded condition. 

Coid Work Hardening—aAustenitic 
alloys are not hardenable by heat 
treatment but they can be hardened 
by cold work which transforms the 
austenite (meta-stable at room tem- 
perature) to a low carbon martensite. 
This transformation hardening by 
cold work is additive to the strain 
hardening also resulting from cold 
work and the result is that an ex- 
tremely wide range of tensile proper- 
ties may be produced. As an ex- 
ample, Table III shows the repre- 
sentative properties of type 301 (18- 
8). As would be expected, the de- 
gree of hardening obtained by cold 
work is a function of the compo- 


sition and extensive investigations 
have been made on the effect of 
various elements on the work harden- 
ability of 18-§. 

Disadavantage of the austenitic 
stainless steels is that the work 
hardening is confined to those shapes 
which can be rolled (cold worked). 
For example, an article such as a 
valve cannot be hardened economi- 
cally by cold working. This disad- 
vantage has been overcome by the 
recent development of an age harden- 
ing material, Stainless W.” 


Stainless W is essentially a 17-7 
alloy containing titanium and alumi- 
num. As would be expected, this is 
an “unbalanced” composition. At high 
temperature its structure consists of 
austenite and delta ferrite. On cool- 
ing, the austenite transforms at 200° 
F to low carbon martensite so that 
the room temperature structure of 
this alloy consists of martensite plus 
delta ferrite. The age hardening will 
occur in the martensite and the fer- 
rite but not in the austenite. Aging 
is accomplished by heating in the 
temperature range 900-1050° F. Ta- 
ble IV shows the typical properties 
of Stainless W in the annealed and 
aged conditions. Hie, 

Elevated Temperature — Fig. 7 
shows the creep strength of many of 
the commercial stainless steels com- 
pared with carbon steel. Note that 
the austenitic steels have higher 
strength than the ferritic steels and 
that additions of chromium and sili- 
con have little effect on the creep 
strength. On the other hand, the 
effect of molybdenum, columbium, 
and tungsten is marked. 


Although the creep strength of the 
stainless steels is good, certain im- 
provements are necessary. 


1. The creep strength of the ferritic steels is 
not in line with their excellent oxidation, 
carburization and sulphidation resistance. 

2. The effect of various heat treatments and 
structures is not fully understood. 





3. The creep strength of the best alloy is m 
good enough for the newer applications. 


Present research work is directe 
toward obtaining these improvements 
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Finishing Efficiency 
(Continued from Page 70) 


or other suitable shapes and proc- 
essing compounds. Here too, work 
is performed according to specified 
formulas of parts, processing media 
and compound in proper proportions. 
Economy, output and uniformity 
realized in any instance depend chief- 
ly on how adaptable the part is to 
the process or processes required. 
Provided the part is highly adaptable 
for finishing by this mechanical 
means, the chances for establishing 
substantial savings are excellent. 
Adaptability, in turn, depends on 
such factors as size, shape, weight, 
hardness of part, kind of material 
from which made and type of fabri- 
cation used. In many cases, these 
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factors cannot be changed. But where 
slight changes can be effected—re- 
designing the item with curved sur- 
faces to replace flats and eliminate 
sharp corners and edges, for example 
—such changes frequently spell the 
difference between success and failure 
of results obtained from mechanical 
finishing. 

Regarding uniformity of results 
produced, there is no question that 
whenever the human element con- 
nected with any finishing operation 
is minimized, results of greater uni- 
formity are obtained. This is par- 
ticularly the case with a mechanical 
finishing operation compared to a 
manual finishing operation. Results 
can be maintained on a highly uni- 
form level.at all times by closely con- 
trolling a few simply regulated ap- 


plication variables. Such results are 
then duplicated consistently merely 
by setting up these operation stand- 
ards. 

Operational Variables—Among the 
more important of these operational 
variables are: Size of processing com- 
partment, amount of chip mass, size 
and kind of chips, amount of work 
load, work load-to-chip mass ratio, 
rotation speed in relation to diameter 
of processing compartment, amount 
of solution relative to total mass, 
type and amount of processing com- 
pound. Thus, many conditions must 
be met for satisfactory results. B) 
standardizing as many of these fac- 
tors as possible for each individua) 
process, a relatively simple operat- 
ing procedure can be established to 
secure the desired result in grind- 
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, 1936 Electrodes in sizes up to 20” x 72” are shipped as a bundle, held together 


by steel straps. In a matter of minutes these bundles are removed as 


Limits units from boxcars and gondolas by crane or fork lift truck. 


System 
, 1943 
ik we. One user of International Graphite Electrodes, shipped this new way, reported 

-Sili- ° ° . 
'V. 24 unloading time reduced from 10 hours to 50 minutes! At another plant, 


Metals reduced handling time resulted in a saving of almost $200.00 in one shipment. | 


\- Nicke} met ° ° as od 
2, 1924, This improved method of shipping electrodes eliminates the use of blocks 
_ Iron- 
lly the 
r Long 
nwesen 


and crowbars — prime causes of chipping and breakage during unloading. 


Write today for information on how International 


oratory can help you cut overall electrode costs, by 

’. Gorr e 
s Stee) 
er Cent 
, June, 
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The new Medart RFRG type turning machine gives the exact 
ratio between cutting speed and bar feed rate for superior 
finish and close tolerance in precision turning, and high 
production on rough peeling or scalping. Speed and range 


of materials turned is limited only by the capacity of pres- 
ent day cutting tools. This new machine is completely push- 
button operated, and its improved, direct drive is actually 
simpler... easier to operate! 


MEDART RFRG TYPE 


Nicos 















ing and deburring, britehoning and 
wet-coloring. 

Limitations — Like every other 
process, the technique has its limi- 
tations. It does not produce a finish 
comparable to a buffed job in al 
instances. Neither are parts having 
relatively large areas of flat surfaces 
and sharp corners or edges as easily 
processed to a smooth, lustrous sur- 
face as similar parts having rounded 
corners and edges and curved sur- 
faces. 

Recessed areas, moreover, are not 
finished as well as exposed areas. 
Heavy burrs—and even light burrs 
in inaccessible locations—ordinarily 
cannot be removed without consider- 
able difficulty, a condition which 
sometimes makes it necessary par- 
tially to supplement the mechanical 
operation with a manual operation. 

Limitations for the different proc- 
esses are not all the same. Gener- 
ally, they are less critical for grind- 
ing and deburring than for brite- 
honing, while those for britehoning 
are less critical than those for color- 
ing. Such limitations are determined 
largely by the results obtained from 
processing, and these, as_ noted 
earlier, depend on several factors. 

Optimum results require sturdy 
equipment, well-built and correctly in- 
stalled, plus adequate handling fa- 
cilities. Proper location of the de- 
partment in the plant is another 
consideration. Adequate drainage and 
water supply should be provided, and 
good plant housekeeping regularly 
practiced. Chips should be screened 
to size and additions made regularly 
to maintain processing masses of the 
correct chip size and amount. Chip 
and compound storage should be pro- 
vided conveniently in the department 
or near the operation. Careful plan- 
ning and controlled operation pay big 
dividends. 


Report Describes German 
Coking Metheds 


Latest German coking practices 
and equipment are reported in a sur- 
vey released by Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, as part of domestic and 
foreign coal technology coverage. 
Part I of the two-part publication 
consists of three technical papers 
covering aspects of the production of 
metallurgical coke in wartime Ger- 
many. 

Actual operation of slanting type 
Didier coke ovens is described in 
part II of the 74-page report. Op- 
erating details given embrace the 
type of coal used, percentage of coke 
and byproducts produced from a ton 
of raw coal, as well as cost and labor 
statistics. Diagrams of equipment 
and a bibliography also are included. 
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New Products and Equipment 
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Packaged Press Unit 


A multipurpose, oil-hydraulic press 
of 2000-pound capacity, with its own 
pumping equipment, is being offered 
as a packaged unit by Denison Engi- 
neering Co., 1160 Dublin Rd., Colum- 
bus 16, O. Named the Multipress 
Midget, it has ram stroke, ram speed 
and ram pressure which are regulat- 
ed by controls at the operator’s fin- 





gertips. The press measures 13 x 
30 x 29%-inches and weighs 270 
pounds. 

Regardless of size variations in the 
parts, the preset pressure selected is 
exactly reproduced. A safety feature 
of the unit requires use of both hands 
before the ram will descend. Sta- 
tistics: Ram stroke, 6 inches; throat 
depth, 45%-inches; daylight opening, 
up to 15%-inches; ram _ speed, 600 
inches per minute (up) and 400 
inches per minute (down). 


Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Ball Transfer Table 


All types of cartons, etc., with flat 
bottoms can be handled on the ball 
transfer table announced by Sage 
Equipment Co., 30 Essex St., Buffalo 
13, N. Y. Sturdy construction of the 





table makes 

loads as great as 10,000 pounds. 
Installation of the unit, possible in 

all types of conveyors, allows the re- 


it possible to handle 
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moval of articles for inspection or 
other purposes without interrupting 
the continuous flow. It may be used 
where several conveyors or line are 
to converge into one. Tables are 
built to individual requirements and 
specifications. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


High Frequency Heaters 


Redesigned high frequency heating 
units which include a new all steel 
frame base and panel construction, 
are being offered by Lepel High Fre- 
quency Laboratories Inc., 39 West 
60th St., New York, N. Y., in 7%, 
15 and 30 kilowatt ratings. Unit in- 
teriors are of the latest fire resisting 





materials. controls are 


Operating 
arranged for greater convenience. 


Other changes include improve- 
ments in spark gap holders and use 
of fiber glass insulation in the high 
voltage of the main transformer. 
Units are applicable for high fre- 
quency heating on ferrous or nonfer- 
rous materials. Without any auxili- 
ary equipment, they can be used for 
hardening, annealing, stress reliev- 
ing, brazing, soldering and welding. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Weighing Instrument 

Developed by Fisher Scientific Co., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. and Eimer & 
Amend, New York 14, N. Y., the 
Gram-atic balance uses a direct read- 
ing analytical balance and has but 
one pan. All weighings are made un- 
der constant load. The complete fi- 
nal weight is read directly from the 
scales on the panel and the last three 
decimal places are indicated auto- 
matically. 

A feature which facilitates fast 
weighing is the rapid manipulation 


of the weights by means of control 
knobs on the front panel. As weights 
up to 0.l-gram are removed by the 
control knobs, their corresponding 
figures appear on the direct reading 
scales. The weight less than 0.1- 


gram is indicated optically and auto- 





matically on the illuminated screen 
Power source is built into the instru- 
ment. The weighing compartment is 
closed by sliding glass doors. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Laboratory Ovens 


Eight 1350 watt Chromolox resist- 
ance fin strip heating elements are 
employed in the model KHD-145 lab- 
oratory oven, largest in a standard 
line introduced by K & H Industrial 
Products Inc., 459 Morgan Ave., Ak- 
ron 11, O. It has interior dimensions 
of 30 x 40 x 22 inches. Features in- 





forced air flow to 
heat distribution 


controlled 
uniform 
throughout the oven chamber. 


clude 
assure 


Three-inch thick 
insulation saves heat 
doors have two thicknesses of heat 
resisting glass separated by a %4-inch 
air space. Safety features include 
flush-mounted switches and _ indicat- 
ing lights and electrical circuits that 
are automatically broken when oven 
when 


magnesia block 
Double access 


doors are opened or squirrel 
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Called a “doubler plate” because it 
doubles the thickness of the side 
frame around the throat, that C- 
shaped section doubles the, strength 
of the press where the stresses are 
highest. It is welded to the large 
plate, becoming an integral part of 
the side frame. 

By-Products Steel Co. is a supplier 
of these side frame and doubler plates, 


” plate, for 50 to 


cut from 1” to 2144 
200-ton presses built by Warco 


Press Division of Federal Machine 





& Welder Company, Warren, Ohio. 
Buying steel plate shapes from By-Products 
Steel Co.—flame-cut, sheared, pressed, blanked, 
bent or formed in other ways and ready for 
finishing—offer these advantages: Your facilities 
are freed for other fabrication work, enabling you 
to produce more on less plant investment. Because 
By-Products Steel Co. cuts out the parts, scrap 
goes right to Lukens open hearths where its value 
is highest. You pay freight only on the weight of 
the part you want. Your scrap losses and handling 
charges are lower. 

For a quotation on your steel plate product 
requirements, or for Bulletin 270 illustrating our 
work, write By-Products Steel Co., Division of 
LukensSteel Co., 414 Strode Ave., Coatesville, Pa. 





...Of interest to you.. “STEEL SHAPES FOR INDUSTRY”, a 16mm motion picture in sound 
and color showing flame-cutting, bending, shearing, pressing, 
blanking and otherwise forming steel plate shapes, is available 
without charge. Running time: 20 minutes. Write for a booking date. 


LUKENS BY-PRODUCTS STEEL CO. 


BY-PRODUCTS 
STEEL STEEL PLATE SHAPES 


DIVISION 
* FLAME-CUT * SHEARED * PRESSED * BENT * BLANKED * WELDED 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 





cage type blower does not function. 
Other ovens (in sizes 30 x 22 x 22 
and 18 x 18 x 18 inches) can be fur- 
nished in bench or floor models. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Welding Machine 


Air operated, and of the press type, 
the direct action projection welding 
machine, designated as type PT-0 by 
Acme Electric Welder Co., 2618 Fruit- 
land Rd., Los Angeles 11, Calif., is 
offered in either 20, 30 or 40 kilowatt- 
ampere models. Horn adapters and 





horns to convert for conventional 
spot welding are available. 

Developed for light welding jobs 
where speed is desirable, the machine 
has a solenoid operated air valve 
with either a single or two-stage foot 
switch. Standard throat length is 
6 inches. When converted to a spot 
welder, the measurement is_ in- 
creased to 12 inches. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tap Grinder 


Announced by Gallmeyer & Living- 
ston Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
the model 2D-1 tap grinder which has 
& capacity from No. 6 to 3-inch taps. 
It is of the double-end spindle type 
and two taps may be ground at the 
same time on the two wheels. Pipe, 
pulley, nut, tapper, hand and machine 
taps with two, three, four, five or six 
flutes may be ground. Threads may 
be A.S., S.A.E., V.S.A.E., Acme, 
square, etc. A special attachment 
for bent shank taps is available. 

Any desired angle of entrance ta- 
per at the point of the tap may be 
ground. Whatever the angle, all flutes 
will be ground the same. A diamond 
truing device with two diamonds is 
furnished as part of the standard 
equipment. The spindle is equipped 
with double-row ball bearings cap- 
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This is one of a complete line of Rotary Hearth Furnaces built 


in various types and engineered for specific applications of 
forging, annealing, heat treating, tempering and clean heat 


treating. 


Each furnace is carefully designed to require the least possible 


operating labor and to reduce maintenance costs. 


The floating hearth plates (patent applied for) prevent warpage 
and maintain a uniform load on each roller. Another and very 
important feature is the water sealed hearth using patented 
syphon vents (illustrated in drawing above) to short circuit any 


water vapor, formed above seal, directly to the flue ways. 


't will pay you to investigate these outstanding fur- 






naces. Let's talk over your heat treating problems. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER A-100 
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Help your designers and shopmen | 
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Increase production, cut production costs by using 
aluminum to the best advantage in your products. 

Alcoa’s technical library of 11 sound movies 
and 8 booklets is available to show your de- 
signers, engineers and production men the best 
ways to work with aluminum. Each film and 
book was produced by an Alcoa specialist. 








Welding and Brazing 


Booklet: Welding and Brazing 

Alcoa Aluminum, 128 pages. 

Movies: Arc Welding, 10 min. 

Resistance Welding, 12 min. Torch 

Welding, 17 min. How to Braze 
\ Aluminum, 7 min. 








They’re full of practical, how-to-do-it information. 

Borrow or buy the movies in either 16-mm or 
35-mm sizes to show on your sound projector. All 
8 booklets are free. Ask the nearby Alcoa sales 
office to lend you the films, supply you with the 
booklets you need. Or write ALUMINUM ComPANY 
or America, 2112 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 









Riveting 










Booklet: Riveting Alcoa Aluminum, C ti 
54 pages. as Ing 


Movie: How to Rivet Aluminum, 
26 min. Booklet: Casting Alcoa Alloys, 


142 pages. 





Machining 


Booklets: Machining Alcoa Alumi- 
num and Its Alloys, 66 pages. 
Alcoa Aluminum in Automatic 
Screw Machines, 96 pages. 
Movie: How to Machine Alumi- 
num, 32 min, 
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Presswork 


Spinning, 16 min 





Impact Extrusions 















Booklet: Alcoa Alumi- 
num Impact Extrusions, 
44 pages. 
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Finishing 


Booklet: Finishes for Alcoa 
Aluminum, 64 pages. 


Sheet Metal and Tube Work 


Booklet: Forming Alcoa Aluminum, 64 pages. 















Spinning 


Movies: Aluminum Fabricating Processes, 20 min. General Sheet Metal Practice, 20 min. Blanking 
and Piercing, 15 min. Drawing, Stretching, and Stamping, 22 min. Tube and Shape Bending, 13 min. 


Alcoa Aluminum and Its Alloys 


Contains fundamental fabricating 
information plus tabular data on 
the chemical and physical prop- 
erties of aluminum, 155 pages. 
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A large manufacturer of rules and steel 
tape measures uses two types of pre-coated 
ThomaStrip in the products shown here. The 
clamps (hinges) of the rules are made 
of brass coated ThomaStrip, and this 
brass coating serves as an ultimate 
finish. Here pre-coated ThomaStrip 
eliminates costly plating operations after forming. 

The tape measure cases are made of copper 
coated ThomaStrip, and in this application the 
copper serves as a lubricant for the dies, a rust 
protection during fabrication, and a base for 
further plating. 

When ThomaStrip’s versatility goes to work 
for you, it means cost-saving production. Share 
our broad experience in developing newer, 
better manufacturing short cuts. 


ELECTRO-COATED ZINC, 
COPPER, NICKEL, AND BRASS . . . 

HOT DIPPED TIN AND LEAD ALLOY... 
LACQUER COATED IN COLORS... 
UNCOATED PRECISION STRIP, 
CARBON AND ALLOY SPECIALTIES 
THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 


WARREN, OHIO 
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able of resisting heavy combine 
radial and thrust loads. It is drive 
through V-belts from a 1%-hors: 
power motor. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Detail’. 


Stacking Truck 


Capacities up to 4000 pounds ma; 
be handled by the electrically oper 
ated telescopic Jackstacker, built bj 
Lewis-Shepard Products Inc., 274 
Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. It 
is designed for the movement and 
high stacking of materials on skid 
platforms, pallets or in sectional bins 
Counterweighted, straddle type, open 


end base and platform type models 
are offered for handling single or 
double-faced pallets as well as skids 
or platform type containers. 

All controls are operated from the 
handle head with handle in vertical 
or any other position. Operator never 
has to leave his position to maneuver 
or raise or lower the load. The truck 
has two speeds forward and reverse. 
Master drive unit and traction mech- 
anism are mounted on articulated 
linkage, insuring adequate traction 
over uneven surfaces, ramps and sills. 


Check No, 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


General Purpose Turbine 


Industrial pumps, fans, blowers, 
compressors and small generators 
may be driven by the Typee all wea- 


ther general purpose turbine, an- | ~ 


nounced by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. Three wheel sizes, 16, 20 and 
25-inch, permits their application 
over a range of 5 to 1500 horsepower 
with steam conditions up to 600 
pounds at 750° F and speeds of 1000 
to 7000 revolutions per minute. 
Combination felt and _ labyrinth 
bearing seals protect the lubricating 
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system from contamination. An over- 
speed trip simultaneously closes the 
governor valve and a heavy butterfly 
valve at a predetermined speed. The 
asic turbine is equipped with a shaft- 
type governor, mounted in a casing 
that completely protects governor as- 
embly and shaft end. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Variable Speed Drive 


Hydraulics Division of Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., is pro- 
ducing variable speed _ hydraulic 
drives with motor integrated to ex- 
tension shaft and with a special me- 
chanical seal for pressure vessel ap- 
plication. The system uses pumps 
and motors of the Rotocycle design 
as the hydraulically coupled activat- 
ing mediums. Motors may be located 
remotely from the pumps and the hy- 
draulic circuit can be arranged so 
that several motors are supplied with 
fluid pressure from one central pump- 
ing source. 

A Hydro-syn governing system is 
used to maintain a constant prede- 
termined speed. The desired speed is 
set by adjusting a main circuit con- 
trol valve. Speed is maintained 
through the functioning of a hydrau- 
lic control circuit that operates on the 


DISCOVERS TOPFLIGHT 


"Only satisfactory label, 


in fact it's ideal” 
Pittsburgh Pipe and Coupling 
Company of Allison Park, Pa., 
believe that the best advertising 
they can do is to leave a sample 
of one of their products with en- 
gineers, plant managers and pur- 
chasing agents. To make sure 
that their samples will not only 
attract immediate admiration but 
also be identified when purchases 
are made, Pittsburgh Pipe tried 
many types of labels, all of which 
became unstuck. 


Enter Topflight 


Now every sample coupling mailed 
or handed out by salesmen car- 
ries a lustrous cellophane label. 
Ina majority of cases the coup- 
ling stays on executives’ desks 
because of the attractive label, 
acts aS paperweight and show 
piece, anda handy reference when 
orders are placed. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERWIN HUBER, President 


YORK PENNA. 
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constant pressure differential prin- 
ciple through the pilot valve. Drives 


can be furnished in speed ranges up 





to 5000 revolutions per minute and in 
ratings from fractional to 125 horse- 


power or greater. 


Check No, 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tilting Frame 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis., is announcing a tilt- 
ing frame as auxiliary equipment for 
its grinder holding magnets which are 
designed to grip castings and other 
material and save time in preparing 


Se Cork 
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TOPFLIGHT -TAPE CO. 











and devices. The 
frames allow for positioning work in 
and will 
date grinder holding magnets of 16 x 


jigs clamping 


a 30 degree arc accommo- 


14, 16 x 24 and 16 x 40 inches 
Magnets can be energized or de- 
energized by suitable hand or foot 
switches from direct current voltage 
wound to suit requirements. Where 
tilting cradle is desired for holding 
magnets already in operation, size of 
the magnet should be known. 
Check No. Il oa Reply Card for more Details 
° 
Demounting Press 
All types of wheel sets may bs 
handled without the use of spacers 
on the new demounting press de- 


signed by Watson-Stillman Co., Ro 
selle, N. J. The double-end machines, 
with 54-inch 
and a stroke at each end of 26 inches 
are available in 400 and 600 ton sizes 
Wheels 


clearance between bars 


may be demounted at the 


rate of one per minute. 


Diesel wheels may be demounted 
on a production basis without dis- 
turbing the drive gear. Single sta- 


tion pushbutton controls initiate all 
movements of the press. 
erse is provided for all idle portions 
of the stroke. The 
be used for mounting car wheels and 


Rapid trav- 


press can also 
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axle assemblies. All gages and rec- 
ord-instruments necessary for opera- 
tion are included as standard equip- 
ment. 


Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bench Grinder 


The %-korsepower bench type 
grinder, announced by Torq Electric 
Corp., 1083 Interstate St., Bedford 
O., is designed for grinding, buffing, 
tool sharpening, polishing, wire brush- 
ing and light production. It is fur- 
nished with two 6 x %-inch wheels, 
one coarse, one fine. 

Adjustable tool rests permit con- 
tact with wheel at any desired angle. 
Wheel guards and transparent eye 
shields provide operator protection. 
Motor is a standard Torq single 
phase, 110-volt, 60-cycle model. Op- 
erating speed is 3450 revolutions per 
minute. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dust Collector 


Dust from small grinding and 
sanding wheels and lint from buffing 
and polishing operations can be col- 
lected with the portable, self-con- 
tained dust collector produced by 
Aget-Detroit Co., 418 Main at Wash- 
ington Sts., Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
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compact (12 x 14 x 18 inches high) 
model 335 Dustkop may be installed 
on or under #@ bench. 

A rating of 320 cubic feet per min- 
ute at 1%-inches water lift on a 3- 
inch inlet is developed by a continu- 





ous duty, 3600 revolutions per minute, 
43-horsepower motor. A _ self-clear- 
ing paddle wheel fan is directly driv- 
en by the motor. After passing 
through the fan, the dust laden air is 
directed over the surface of the dust 
collecting tray which filters out the 
lint, chips, wire and heavier dusts. A 
spun glass filter provides second 








stage cleaning before the air is re 
turned to the working space. 


Check No, 14 on Reply Card for more Detail): 


Electronic Heater 


Controlled rapid brazing, solderin; 
and heat treating of metals is pos 
sible with the model 3000-B high fre- 
quency heater developed by Radio 
Frequency Corp., Boston 34, Mass 
In operation it produces a magnetic 
field which oscillates about 500,000 
times per second. Accurate contro! 
makes it possible to produce the right 
amount of heat to braze or solder 
parts in high speed production. Max- 
imum output is 3000 watts. Unit is 
supplied with tubes, timer, foot 
switch and power cord. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hydraulic Press 


Variation of both daylight, and col- 
umn spacing from standard specifi- 
cations with a minimum amount of 
engineering and machining is a fea- 
ture of the 2-column hydraulic press 
offered by Hufford Machine Works 
Inc., Redondo Beach, Calif. Avail- 
able in capacities from 10 to 200 tons, 
the press can be converted to a wide 
range of operations in various indus- 
tries. The standard 2-C model is 
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BY AMERICA’S LARGEST 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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BLASTING AND PEENING 
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CLAYTON-SHERMAN 


ABRASIVES COMPANY 
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| Seldom are two structural casting problems pre- 
| ie cisely the same. A pump housing, for instance, pre- 
| fa sents Certain requirements, while an impeller may 
| i call for a completely different alloy and casting 
| fa technique. 

| i Because of these innumerable combinations, 
| fi N-B-M engineers make a specialty of research and 
manufacturing development — an approach that in 
: the last 74 years has built up a tremendous backlog 
: of experience in solving the most complex prob- 
| lems of casting design. 

; The unique engineering service of National 
Bearing Division includes a complete study of the 
important factors involved in each casting applica- 
tion. The unvarying result of this N-B-M service is 
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““Custom-Engineered “’ Castings — for Long Range Economy 


For longer, more economical service, N-B-M non-ferrous structural castings 
are tailor-made to your own specific application 


to find the answers to such problems as: 


The Proper Alloy—for long, trouble-free service and 
increased resistance to corrosion. 


The Proper Casting Design—for a high factor of 
strength to handle safely the projected loads, pres- 
sures and stresses. 


The Proper Casting Technique —for close tolerances 
consistent with maximum economy and ease of 
finished machining operations. 


Any successful application of a structural part— 
large or small — depends on the correct solution 
to these basic problems of design. Let the special- 
ized approach and broad experience of National 
Bearing Division find the right answers for you. 


PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. * MEADVILLE, PA, © NILES, OHIO © PORTSMOUTH, VA. «© ST. PAUL, MINN. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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equipped for manual operation but 
can easily be converted to semiauto- 
matic or completely automatic op- 
eration with the addition of standard 
accessories. 

Hither single or multiple ram ac- 
tion is possible for opposed pressing, 
ejection, die charging, off-bearing, 
etc. An automatic timing unit is of- 





fered which produces any desired se- 
quence of operations. Optional con- 
struction features include moving 
and guided platens attached to ram, 
rotating tool facilities, variable work 
clearance (either vertical or hori- 
zontal), optional table height and 
ease of tool attachment. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Stud Welder 


Principle of the new stud welding 
process developed by Graham Mfg. 
Corp., 1643 National Bank Bidg., De- 





troit 26, Mich., is as follows: Studs, 
on coming in contact with the work 
and fusing, cause ionization which, 
in turn, allows a path for main dis- 
charge current of the capacitor to 
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form an arc sufficient to melt both 
the full diameter of the stud end and 
the work piece under it. This is fol- 
lowed by a hammer blow causing the 
pieces to weld. 

A capacitor-operated, self-timed 
device, the welder’s complete cycle is 
brought about by a rapid, continuous 
movement of the stud-holding part. 
Time of are is about 1 mil-second, 
making possible use of very high cur- 
rents and use on thin metal without 
distortion. Studs may be up to i- 
inch. Welding pressure is mechani- 
cal or pneumatic. Portable and sta- 
tionary units are available. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 
e © ] 


DRAFTING MACHINE: Emmert 
Mfg. Co., Waynesboro, Pa., announces 
a new, stainless steel drafting ma- 
chine that will operate in any posi- 
tion from true horizontal to true ver- 
tical. Indexing of angles is fast and 
easy through use of the micromatic 
quadrant which allows indexing of 
every 3 degrees by “flipping” the 
quadrant minute adjusting screw 
into desired degree setting and ad- 
justments as fine as 2% minutes by 
a slight turn of the adjusting screw. 


Check No, 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


HYDRAULIC SYSTEM SOLVENT: 
Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New York, of- 
fers Hydro-Solv A for removing gum, 
sludge and other contaminants from 
hydraulic systems. Left in the sys- 
tem for 100-150 working hours, it 
dissolves ali contaminates which are 
removed when system is drained. 


Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRICAL CONTACT METAL: 
Fasaloy 99, announced by Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp., North Chicago, 
Ill., is a new electrical contact metal 
having the desirable properties of 
fine silver and a substantially higher 
“no-weld” current value. It is well 
suited for uses were relatively low 
operating pressures and high temper- 
atures are encountered and where 
circuits of relatively high amperage 
are made and broken. 


Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


ROTARY MAGNETS: Improved de- 
sign of the nonelectric Multilift ro- 
tary magnets manufactured by Mul- 
tifinish Mfg. Co., Detroit 7, Mich., 
provides increased carrying capa- 
city, efficient releasing in retrieving 
from tanks, separating ferrous from 
nonferrous materials, picking up 
steel from floors, or nails from park- 
ing lots, cleaning tramp iron from 
conveyors and other purposes. These 
units retain strength without charg- 


Two new electrodes of the coated 


packed in 5 pound containers. 
Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Details 








ing and require no wires or ele 
tricity. 
Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Detai 


COMBUSTION TEST SET: Set tel 

at once whether a heating’ install: 

tion—gas, oil or stoker—is correct! 

functioning. Manufactured by F. \ 
Dwyer Mfg. Co., Chicago, set include 
a new style CO,, indicator, a smal! 
precision draft gage and a pencil typ: 
stack thermometer which with the 
accessories permits every necessary 
test to be made. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


HARD SURFACING ELECTRODES: 


tubular type for depositing super- 
abrasion resisting surfaces of weld 
metal are announced by Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, O. Tung 
weld-C is a tubular, light coated 
electrode which contains in the tubs 
coarse particles of tungsten carbide. 
Tungweld-F is a shielded are tubular 
electrode containing fine particles of 
tungsten carbide. Both are avail- 
able in 14-inch length in 14-inch size, 


COLOR BUFFING COMPOSITIONS: 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning  Co., 
Matawan, N. J., announces a new 
bar composition for color buffing car 
bon steel, stainless steel and chro 
mium plate. Designated as 6-B-72 
it has a binder that retains the abra- 
sive on the buff face for a greater 
period of time permitting it to do its 
cutting and does not build up a heavy 
waxy face that prevents a high color 
free from casts. 


Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


SAFETY CONTROL: No. 157, a 
new safety control that offers a self- 
contained water column for high 
pressure boilers is announced by Mc- 





Donnell & Miller Inc., Chicago, I!! 
Designed for maximum steam pres- 
sure of 150 pounds, it is the No. 150 
in a new water-column form and 
makes available low water cut-off, 
pump control, and low water alarm 
or any combination of these functions 
Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION | 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card, 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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STEEL SUPPLY— There is little in the steel 


market outlook to inspire optimism over com- 
ing months on the part of general consumers. 
Despite record peacetime production steel sup- 
ply is falling far short of requirements, and no 
easing is likely in this respect for the foresee- 
able future. This is especially true with the 
defense program scheduled to be stepped up 
sharply after the turn of the year. 

While a little better balance between supply 
and demand is appearing in certain consumer 
durable goods lines, steel requirements in other 
directions are overwhelming. Demands of the 
oil and gas industry, for instance, are described 
as fantastic. 


ALLOCATIONS—— Considerable uncertainty 
surrounds the voluntary allocations program. 
Indications are few, if any, additional pre- 
ferences will be granted new claimants for as- 
sistance, since the law under which allocations 
are made possible is scheduled to expire at the 
end of February and there is no certainty it 
will be extended. At the same time, talk in 
Washington is to the effect mandatory alloca- 
tions now stand a 50-50 chance of being ap- 
proved by the new Congress. 


PRODUCTION— Under pressure of the great- 
est peacetime demand in history steelmakers 
are pushing production to the limit of available 
raw materials and facilities. Output of ingots 
and steel for castings last week was the second 
highest in the industry’s history and set a new 
peacetime peak. The national ingot rate last 
week rose 14 point to 98.5 per cent of capacity, 
equivalent to production of about 1,786,300 net 
tons of ingots and steel for castings. This com- 
pares with average weekly output of 1,281,210 
tons in 1940, the best prewar production year. 


PRICES— Individual producers continue to 
make adjustments in price schedules but noth- 
ing has yet developed to indicate a further gen- 


eral hike in the market is in prospect. Still, 
consumers are apprehensive another increase 
will be forthcoming unless the continued rise 
in production costs is stemmed. 

Last week two producers, following the lead 
of a Pittsburgh interest, revised upward extras 
for alloy content and size extras for flat alloy 
bars other than spring steel. Also, several pro- 
ducers of ingot molds advanced prices $3 per 
ton, reflecting recent advances in pig iron prices. 

Sheet and strip producers generally are study- 
ing advances in extras on hot-rolled sheet and 
strip recently effected by one midwestern pro- 
ducer but they have not taken action as yet. 


COMPOSITES— STEEL’s composite price av- 
erages held unchanged last week and compared 
with those for the like 1947 week as follows: 
Finished steel, $95.05 and $75.41; semifinished 
steel, $75.75 and $56.80; steelmaking pig iron, 
$46.29 and $36.17; steelmaking scrap, $43.33 
and $42.58. 


RAW MATERIALS—Shipments of pig iron 


show some improvement and the supply out- 
look for next year is reported more encourag- 
ing with much furnace repair work likely to be 
completed within the next month or so. Cur- 
rently, supply conditions are extremely tight 
despite some falling off in certain castings de- 
mand and a steady, but small, inflow of foreign 
iron. 

At the same time scrap appears in slightly 
better supply though threat of a shortage has 
not been eliminated. Some steelmakers are 
holding larger inventories than for months past. 
Here and there, an exceptionally tight situation 
prevails, at Buffalo, for instance, where mater- 
ial is reported moving out of the district to 
other points above formula prices. Some Ger- 
man scrap is coming into the country and ship- 
ments will increase over coming months. How- 
ever, the total received from abroad will not 
likely exceed 1 million tons over the next 12 
months. 





STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Oct. 23 Change 1947 1946 
Pittsburgh ..... 96 — 0.5 104 17.5 
» CHIGABO ........ 98.5 ‘.. 2 95 91.5 
5 Eastern Pa, .. 95 i. J 11.5 7S 
a Youngstown ......104 None 2 1 
& WRONG s.62.55.. 91 + J 93.5 93.5 
° 
Cleveland ....... a9 + O.5 0 66 
$ DU es... 208 None SS.5 SS 
s Birmingham ...100 None 
= New England .... 87 None s4 
x Cincinnati .......105 None 7 S4 
¥ Bt, ZOU 2. cws. 805 None 74 61 
Detroit ‘ 101 None SF 2 
Estimated na ations al 
i a GS.5 iL 0.5 95.5 90 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,802,476 net tons for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 
1947; 1,762,381 tons for 1946 
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MARKET PRICES 











COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years 
Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL 
Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Sept. 1948 Oct. 1947 Oct. 1943 | WEIGHTED COMPOSITE} 
Finished Steel .............. $95.05 $95.05 $95.05 $75.41 $56.73 Sept. 1948 ........ 4.12679¢ 
Semifinished Steel .......... 75.75 75.75 75.75 56.80 36.00 Aug. 1948 4.14340¢ 
Steelmaking Pig Iron . . 46.29 46.29 44.39 36.18 23.00 rive A rid ree abreT i pe | 
weg ICAL sieaseteinee. PP ng from Poona waar mill ae on Sep t. 1943 ........ 2.442980 


Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 








tural] shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 

rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 

melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 
+FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actua) monthly shipments of following 

products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 

Stee] Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 

and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire: nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 


sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. September, 1948, 


figure is preliminary, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, wire rods, cents per Ib; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars 
three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) and per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest 


from mills. 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
Oct. 23, Sept., July, Oct Oct. 23, Sept., July, Oct., 
— pipes ee ppd B del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. sid $48.08 $48.08 $44.08 338.879 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills ........ 3.4 ee iain states . : 
ihn ae —° i. - <a: aa esgae sien neta a pens 46.00 43.00 40.60 36.00 
Steel bars, Chicago mills .......... 3.35 3.35 3.065 2.90 Basic, camern Gn. Femenstin.... Se2y. S255 63.32 | SSS 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.275 3.275 2975 2.80 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 43.98 37.379 
Shapes, Chicago milis ............. 3.25 325 2965 2380 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia...... 50.67 48.27 44.27 39.28 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia .......... 3.48 3.48 3.18 2.947 No, 2 foundry, GD oo bu tc cosases 44.75 43.25 41.10 36.00 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills ........... 3.50 3.50 3.155 2.95 No. 2 foundry, Valley ........+.+4. 46.50 43.50 41.10 36.50 
Plates, Chicago mills .............. 3.40 3.40 3.115 2.95 Southern No, 2 Birmingham........ 43.38 43.38 40.72 34.88 
Plates, del, Philadelphia ........... 3.71 3.71 3.41 3.162 Southern No, 2 del. Cincinnati...... 49.09 49.09 46.43 38.544 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 3.275 3275 2975 2.80 somes agp > = Ail een ida on fS ea 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh...... 4.00 400 370 3.55 mite ire glee tli i pe ean Ce ‘ ; ‘ 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh.... 4.40 4.40 4.10 3.90 Charcoal, low phos., fob ‘Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 62.00 59.60 46.40 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills....... 3.25 3.25 2.965 2.80 Ferromanganese, fob Aetna, Pa..... 163.00 148.00 151.15° 151.00° 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills...... 4.00 4.00 3.70 3.55 ~ aie; 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills.... 440 440 410 3.90 ° F.0.b. cars Pittsburgh. 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 3.50 3.50 3.140 2.80 Scrap 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 4.375 4.375 3.965 3.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $42.75 $42.75 $40.75 $39.90 
Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh...... 4.325 4.325 3.965 3.675 Heavy melt. boron No, 2, E. Pa. ~ ter 50 "a rb a 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills........ 5.775 5.775 5.255 Heavy melt, steel, No. 1 Chicago... 41.75 41.75 40.65 39.55 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist.. $6.70 $6.80 $6.74 $5.75 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Valley.... 42.75 42.75 40.75 39.50 
. Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Cleveland. 42.25 42.25 40.25 38.25 
Semifinished Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Buffalo.... 48.25 48.15 44.30 39.00 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago......... 64.50 64.50 57.80 51.00 
CN OE, TOE ok on nsccsccsccncens $67.00° $67.00° $62.80 $53.57 
EE MMRED ans cons nacsntar+doee 52.00 52.00 47.80 40.18 A sada tae cote baat ol tabs ee 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh........ 59.00 59.00 47.80 40.18 Coke 
Wire rod ¥, to %-inch, Pitts. dist... 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.415¢ 2.925¢ Connellsville, beehive furnace....... $14.50 $14.50 $14.25 $12.15 
__ Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 14.50 
* Nominal. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.40 20.40 19.86 17.50 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 
basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $100-105 per gross 
ton. Forging quality $50 per net ton, mill. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Siabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except $62, Conshohocken, Pa.; $66, 
Monessen, Pa.; sales by smaller interests on 
negotiated basis at $85 per gross ton, or higher. 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
per net ton, mill, except: $68, Conshohocken, 
Pa., mill. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net ton, mill, except: $70, Conshohock- 
en, Pa. 

Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; sales 
in open market $110-$115 per gross ton. 
Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. 

Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; some 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, O.; 3.70c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 4.10¢, Ports- 
mouth, O., Los Angeles; 4.15c, Monessen, Pa. 
One producer quotes 3.90c, Chicago base. 
Basic open-hearth and bessemer, not resulphur- 
tzed, 7/32 to 47/64-inch, inclusive, 3.50c, mill. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only) and Bar- 
Size Shapes under 3-in. (Base 20 tons one size): 
3.35c, mill, except: 3.55c, Ecorse, Mich., Pitts- 
burgh, Monessen, Aliquippa, Pa.; 4.05c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, 8. San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif., Portland, Oreg., 
Atlanta, Seattle; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 
4.25c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.30c, Fontana, Calif. 
Rall Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c, Moline, 
Iu.; 4.80c, Williamsport, Avis, Pa. 
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Hot-Rolled Alley Bars: 3.75c, mill. except: 
4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los Angeles; 5.50c, 
Fontana, Calif. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bar Shapes: 4.00c, mill. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 20,000-39,999 
Ib): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pittsburgh, 
Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; 4.25c, 
Monessen, Pa.; 4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, 
St. Louis; 4.36c, Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c, 
Newark, N. J., Hartford, Putnam, Conn., 
Mansfield, Readville, Mass.; 4.45c, Camden, 
N. J.; 5.30c, Los Angeles. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: 
4.75c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.85c, Indianapolis; 
4.95c, Worcester, Mansfield, Mass., Hartford, 


Conn. 

High-Strength, ng Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except: 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich. 
Reinforcing (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 
except: 3.55c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, 
Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, Atlanta, Seattle, S. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.25c, Minnequa, 
Colo. Fabricated: To consumers: 4.10c, Pitts- 
burgh; 4.25c, S. Duquesne, Pa., Gary, Ind., 
Youngstown; 5.00c, Seattle. 

Reinf Bars (Rail Steel): 4.65c, Williams- 
port, Pa., mill; 5.25c, Huntington, W. Va. 
Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, 
(hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11. 25¢ (hand 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa., 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
3.25e, mill, except: 3.25-3.30c, Cleveland; 
3.30c, Pittsburgh; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.95c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. ; 5.00c, Conshohock- 
en, Pa.; 5.65c, Fontana, Calif 6.25c, Kansas 


City, Mo. 
Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 


City, Ala.; 4.65c, Niles, O., 5.05c, Torrance, 
Calif.. Kokomo, Ind. 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c, 
Granite City, Ill., Ecorse, Mich., 4.95c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 5.00c, Niles, 0O.; 
5.15c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 5.30c, Koko- 
mo, Ind. 

Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, ees 
5.05c, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 5.55c, Niles, O.; 
5.70c, Kokomo, Ind. 

Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat Copper Steel (based 
on 5-cent zinc) 5.00c, mill, except: 5.40c, 
Granite City, Ill.; 5.45c, Kokomo, Ind.; 5.75¢c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 

Copper-Iron: 5.75c, Granite City, Ill.; 5.35¢, 
Irvin, Pa., Gary, Ind. 


Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut te 
lengths: 7.75c, Butler, Pa. 
Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): 


4.80c, mill. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich. ; 
6.00c, Niles, O. 

Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill. 
Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 6.05c, Niles, O. 
Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: 
6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, Granite City, Tl.; 
6.55c, Niles, O. 

Motor: 6.70c, mill except: 6.90c, Granite City. 
Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 7.40c, —- 
W. Va., Toronto, O.; 7.70c, Granite City, I 
Transformer 72, 8. 05e, mill, except: 7.90c. 
Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, Oo. 65, H+ 
mill. 58, 9.30c, mill. 52, 10.10c, mill. 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.25c, Ecorse, Mich., anc 
Conshohocken, Pa., mills. 

Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill. 

— 6.05c, mill, except: 6.35c, Heorse 
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MARKET PRICES 








Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.30c, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Riverdale, Ill.; 3.25- 
3.35c,* Sharon, Pa.; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich., At- 
lanta; 3.60c, Detroit; 3.70c, West Leechburg, 
Pa.; 4.00c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.25c, 
Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.20c, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 4.30c, Minnequa, Colo.; 
5.90c, Fontana, Calif. One company quotes 
4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 





* Wider than 6-in. and 6-in. and narrower, re- 
spectively. 

Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and_ less): 
4.00c, mill, except 4.00-4.25c, Warren, 0O.; 
4.00-4.50c, Youngstown; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.25c, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.40-4.50c, Detroit; 
4.50c, New Haven, Conn., West Leechburg, 
New Castle, Pa., Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., 
New Kensington, Pa.; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N. 
J.; 4.80-5.05c, Wallingford, Conn.; 5.75¢c, Los 
Angeles; 7.10c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
quotes 4.55c, Cleveland or Pittsburgh base, 
and 4.75c, Worcester, Mass., base; another, 
5.00c, Pittsburgh base. 

Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill, 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.25c, Ecorse, Mich., mill. 
Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.35c, Ecorse, 
Mich., mill. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $6.60-$6.80; 1.50 Ib 
coating $6.80-$7.00. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$7.35 and $7.55, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 


Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Ib tin, $5.80-$6.00; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.00- 
$6.20; 0.75 Ib tin, $6.20-$6.40. 
Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib. 55 to 70 Ib basis weight, $5.20-$5.30; 75 
to 95 Ib basis weight $5.10-$5.20; 100 to 128 
Ib basis weight, $5.20-$5.30. $5.75-$5.95, 
$5.65-$5.85, $5.75-$5.95, respectively, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 
Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 
4.75c per pound, except: 4.85c, 
Point, Md.; 4.95c, Granite City, II. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
rg box of 100 lb, $5.90, except $6 Fairfield, 
a. 
Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb, $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.40- 
3.60c, Cleveland; 3.45c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 3.60c, 
Pittsburgh; 3.65c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
Coatesville, Pa.; 3.95c, Claymont, Del., Con- 
shohocken, Pa.; 4.30c, Seattle, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 4.56c, Houston, Tex.; 5.80c, Fontana, 
Calif.; 6.50c, Harrisburg, Pa.; 6.25c, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
5.10c, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20¢ mill, 
except: 5.10c, Coatesville, Pa.; 5.30c, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., Johnstown, 
Pa.; 5.65c, Ecorse, Mich., Sharon, Pa. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y., Johns- 
town, Aliquippa, Pa.; 3.85c, Torrance, Calif.; 
4.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, Seattle, S. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles; 5.75c, Fontana, Calif. 
Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill. 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
except: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
4.00c, Atlanta; 4.25c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 4.45c, Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, 
Monessen, Pa., Minnequa, Colo., Buffalo; 
4.70c, Portsmouth, O.; 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 
5.10e, Pittsburg, Calif.; 5.15c, So. San Fran- 
cisco; 5.40c, Shelton, Conn. One producer 
quotes 4.50c, Chicago base; another, 4.50c, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 

Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.30c, Portsmouth, 0.; 5.65c, Sparrows Point, 
Md., Monessen, Pa.; 5.85c, Worcester, Palmer, 
Mass., Trenton, N. J., 6.50c, Pittsburg, Calif. 
Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30¢, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa.; 
5.50ce, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill, except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
4.95¢, Monessen, Pa.; 5.10c, Worcester, Mass.; 
°.15c, Minnequa, Colo., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.20c, 
Atlanta ; 5.75c, So. San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
-alif. One producer quotes 5.15c, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base; another, 5.20c. Crawfords- 


except 
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ville, Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham. 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.40c, 
Monessen, Pa.; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass.; 5.60c, 
Kokomo, Ind., Minnequa, Colo.; 5.65c, At- 
lanta; 6.20c, Pittsburg, So. San Francisco, 
Calif. One producer quotes 5.60c, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago base; another, 5.65c, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Birmingham 
aad Pittsburgh. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Column 103, mill, except: 105, 
Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 109 Wor- 
cester, Mass.; 110 Minnequa, Colo., Atlanta; 
117, Portsmouth, O.; 123, Pittsburg, Calif.; 
124, Cleveland; 126, Monessen, Pa.; $5.20 per 
100 pound keg, Aliquippa, Pa.; $6.75, Con- 
shohocken, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va. One pro- 
ducer quotes column 109, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh base; another, column 113, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Birmingham 
and Pittsburgh. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Column 109, mill, except: 113 Monessen, Pa., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 121 At- 
lanta; 132, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes column 113, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
base; another, column 114, Crawfordsville. 
Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham. 

Barbed Wire: Column 123 mill, except: 125, 
Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 126 At- 
lanta; 128 Monessen, Pa.; 130, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, So. San 
Francisco. One producer quotes 127, Chicago 
and Pittsburgh base. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Column 114, Du- 
luth; 115, Johnstown, Pa.; 116, Moline, IIl.; 
122, Minnequa, Colo.; $123.50 per net ton, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Column 106, mill, ex- 
cept: 103, Fairfield, Ala.; 108, Sparrows Point, 
Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 110, Atlanta; 113 Minne- 
qua, Colo.; 130, So. San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes column 115, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham and Pittsburgh. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots, 


threaded and coupled, to consumers about 
$200 a net ton. 
Butt Weld 
In Blk. Gal. In Bik. Gal, 
Mm .... 41% 12% 1%) «2. 4644- 27%- 
Me. ese ae 14 49 30 
scx ae 9 1% ... 47 28— 
% .... 40%- 20- 4914 30% 
43 2214 © casas 47%- 28%- 
% 43%-— 24- 50 31 
46 2614 2%, 3 48 29- 
A> woewe 46- 27- 50% 31% 
48% 29% 3% & 4 44% 25 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal, 
2 .e-- 39% 20 38% 19 27- 7%- 
38% 19 
2% .. 42%- 23- 41% 22 32%- 13- 
43% 24 41% 2 
3 .... 42%— 23- 41% 22 35- 15%- 
43% 24 41% 22 
3% &4 42%- 23- 43% 24 38%- 19- 
46% 2 43% 24 
5 & 6. 42%- 23- 43% 24 38%- 19- 
44% 25 4344 24 
+ ire meee ee aca ae 43% 23 


Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld Butt Weld 
In Blk. Gal. In Blk. Gal. 
% .... 40% ease 1%. aes GI 28— 
% .... 38% aes 48 29 
e336 38 oy , — oa 
2 sic i 20%- 48% 29% 

42 21% S  aetcue 48- 29- 
% cee 24%- 49 30 

45 251% 2% &3 48%- 29%- 
1 ..... 46%=— 27%- 49144 30% 


47% 28% 3% & 443% 


Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal, 
2 woe 88% 19 37% 18 26— 6%- 
37% 18 
2% .. 41%- 23 40% 21 31%4- 12- 
42% 40% 21 
3 .... 41%— 23 40% 21 34-14% 
42% 40% 21 
3%-4 . 41%— 22- 42% 23 37%- 18- 
45% 26 42% 23 
5 & 6 .41%- 22 42% 23 37%- 18- 
43% 42% 23 
OC iccas SOUR cs 44% 24 40%- 20- 
44% 24 
ee ree 44 23% 41%- 21- 
4h 23% 
> ae | 7 43 22% 40%- 20- 
43 22% 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 
carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld Lap Weld 

In, Bulk. Gal. In, Bulk. Gal. 
%... +59% +493 1%... +22 +50% 
we... +20% +50 1%.. +15% +45 
_ +10% +39 , ee et +34 
1 and 2%-3%+ 5 +29% 

1% +4% +30 ‘ List +23 % 
1\%. — 1% +2614 4%-8 + 2 +25 
Rites om Q +26 9-12. +12 +34% 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 


100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 24”; inclusive. 

——Seamless———- ——Elec. Weld—— 
0O.D, B.W. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
In, Ga. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
1 13 ne 13.39 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 ‘ 15.87 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 $15.05 17.71 14.60 17.18 
1% 13 17.11 20.15 16.60 19.54 
2 13 19.18 22.56 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 21.37 25.16 20.7 24.40 
2 12 23.54 27.70 22.83 26.88 
22 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
2: 12 27.33 32.14 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68 33.76 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 33.39 39.29 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 
4% 9 58.99 69.42 ‘ 
5 9 68.28 80.35 
6 7 104.82 123.3 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb; $3.20 per 100 ID. 


mill 

Light (billet): $3.55-$4.25 per 100 Ib, mill. 
Light (rail steel): $4.70 per 100 lb., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib., mill. Untreated: $8.25, mill. 

Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20¢, Pitts- 
burg, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 

Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 

Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill, except: 5.25¢ 
Pittsburgh. 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b. midwestern plants. 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. inlength 35 off 


vy and % x 6-in. and shorter......... 37 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter.. 3 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. ....... 36 off 
Tire bolts Flee pre 25 off 
Co REESE ee ee 
Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter........... 37 off 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. 35 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; Duik 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 
A.S 

A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ye-in. and smalier........... 410ff eses 
%-in, and smaller...... ae 38 eff 
%-in.-l-in, ....... 39 off osees 
ye-in.-l-in, .... eee 37 off 
1%-in.-1l4o-in. ...... 37 off 35 off 
1%-in. and larger .........+. 34 off 28 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers 
Hexagon Cap Screws 


(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-In. 
and shorter (1020 bright)........... 460 


Upset (1035 heat treated) 


% and smaller x 6 and shorter...... 40o0ff 
%, %, & 1 = 6 and shorter......... 35 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset isin. ANG SMAMET. 20.0660 cc cccccs 51 off 
Headless, %-in. and larger............ 31o0f 
Rivets 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in. and larger .......... 6.75 
PeriM. ANG UNE .....ccccrcccecesees 48 off 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob shipping point, to jobbers . 


Tool Steels 

Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 


..-Net to $1 off 


high carbon-chromium 652.00c; ehrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 
Base 
Ww Cr Vv Mo Co Per Ib 
18 4 1 me 90.500 
18 4 2 102.5¢ 
18 4 3 114.5¢ 
18 4 2 9 168.5¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 65. 00e 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 69.500 
6 4 3 6 88.00¢ 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax 


No. 2 Besse- 
Foundry Malleable mer 
$48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
50.89 51.39 51.89 
52.40 52.90 Maw 
50.67 51.17 51.67 
43.38 
49.09 
*47.00 *47.50 48.00 
55.42 55.92 eae 
49.22 49.72 50.22 
50.025 50.525 41.025 
43.00-46.50 43.50-46.50 47.00 


44.72-48.22 45.22-48.22 48.72 
47.98-51.48 48.48-51.48 2 


Pig Iron 
Per Gross Ton 
Basic 
Bethichem, Pa., furnace ..... $48.00 
Newark, oe = Seren 50.39 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ..... .an 
Philadelphia, del. ante Ose 50.17 
Birmingham, furnace ....... 42.88 
Cincinnati, del. ........... pas 
Buffalo, furnace . *47.00 
Boston, del. 55.42 
Rochester, del. 49.22 
Syracuse, del. 50.025 
Chicago, furnace Nee, 
Milwaukee, del. ........... 47.72 
Muskegon, Mich., del ppm 
Cleveland, furnace 46.00 
DEOL: Sagbecdssexanes 48.17 
lone Star, Tex., furnace 
Duluth, furnace ............. 
Erie, Pa., furnace .......... 45.50 
Everett, Mass., furnace ..... 
Geneva, Utah, furnace ...... 46.00 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. asey 
Portland, Oreg., del. ‘a 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 53.13 
Granite City, Ill., furnace.... 47.90 
es EL I, Geactescenxe 48.65 
Ironton, Utah, furnace ...... 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace. 46.00 


Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 
Pittsburgh (Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 


Sharpsville, Pa., furnace .... 46.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace ....... 48.00 
Struthers, O., furnace 42.50 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace 50.00 
Toledo, O., furnace ... oe 45.5 
Cincinnati, del. ........... 50.0 
Youngstown, 0., furnace 46.00 
Mansfield, O., del. ........ 49.87 


46.50 46.50 47.00 
48.67 48.67 49.17 
75.00 

46.00 46.50 47.00 
46.00 46.50 47.00 
48.75 49.25 

46.50 

53.63 

53.63 

53.63 

48.40 48.90 

49.15 49.65 

46.50 

46.50 46.50 47.00 
47.58 47.58 48.08 
46.50 46.50 47.00 
46.50 46.50 47.00 
48.50 49.00 49.50 
50.50 51.00 

46.00 46.50 47.00 
50.55 egae odes 
46.50 46.50 47.00 
50.37 50.37 50.87 


* Republic Steel Corp. quotes $1 a ton higher for basic, No. 2 foundry 


and malleable at Buffalo. 


+ Low phosphorus southern grade. 
t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 


Lawrenceville, 


Homestead, McKeesport, 


Monaco; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 


Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base) .$59.50 
6.51-7.00.. 60.75  9.01- 9.50. 67.00 
7.01-7.50.. 62.00 9.51-10.00. 68.25 
7.51-8.00.. 63.25 10.01-10.50. 69.50 
8.01-8.50.. 64.50 10.51-11.00. 70.75 


8.51-9.00.. 65.75 11.01-11.50. 72.00 
Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $81.75 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $81 open-hearth and 
$82 foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Add $1 a ton for each additional 
0.5% Si to 18%; 50c for each 
0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton for 
0.045% max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn. ..... $62 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., $54; Buffalo, 
N. Y., $50. Philadelphia, 
delivered, 


Troy, 
$56.81 
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Intermediate phosphorus, Central 


furnace, Cleveland, $51. 


Differentials 


Prices are subject to following dif- 
ferentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 
silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point, in Jll., Ky., met tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more $37; less than 60% ‘334. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace . $13.50-15.50 


Connellsville, foundry . 16.00-18.00 
New River, foundry .. 16.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $21.50 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.40 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 21.00 
Milwaukee, ovens ... 21.15 
New England, del. 22.75 
Birmingham, del. ..... 18.66 
Indianapolis, ovens 20.85 
Cincinnati, del. ....... 21.40 
Ironton, O., ovens . 18.25 
i ee ee ere 22.45 
Painesville, O., ovens.. 20.99 
Cleveland, del. ....... 22.45 
Buffalo, del. ...sccces> 23.10 
Doetrent, «GM. 20s ce'cesee 21.65 
Philadelphia, ovens 20.55 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 19.25 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 
Pure DOBRO). o<cevccce os 20.00 
Toluol, one degree .... 20.50-26.50 
Toluol, two degrees ... 23.00-26.50 
Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 
Per pound, ovens 

Phenol, 40 (car lots, re- 


turnable drums) ... 13.00 

Do., less than carlots. 13.75 

Do., tank cars ..... 12.00 
Naphthalene flakes, 

balls, bbl to jobbers, 

‘“*household use’’ .... 12.00 

Per ton, bulk, ovens 

Sulphate of ammonia . $45.00 


Refractories 
(Prices per 1000 brick, fob plant) 


Fire Clay Brick 

Super Duty: St. Louis Vandalia, 
or Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Clearfield, or Curwensville, Pa., 
$100. 

High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, or Vandalia, Mo., West 
Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, 
Beach Creek, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, or 
Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, 
Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak Hill, O., 
$80. 


Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
fied, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Athens, Ky., Troup, 
Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., or 
Portsmouth, O., $74. 


Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Pa., Bes- 
semer, Ala., $66. 


Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 
Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 


Malleable Bung Brick 


St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
$83; Beach Creek, Pa., $73. 


Silica Brick 


Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa. 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., $89; 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $95. 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
a Mt. Union, Sproul, 


Pa., $80. 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., $81. 


Basic Brick 


(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b. 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa.) 

Chrome brick or chemical-bonded 
chrome brick, $69, magnesite 
brick, $91; chemical-bonded mag- 
nesite, $80. 


Magnesite 


(Base prices per net ton, fob 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains: 
Bulk, $31; single paper bags, 

$35.50. 


Dolomite 


(Base prices per net ton) 

Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bil- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibonsburg, Woodville, O., $11.85; 
Thornton, McCook, IIl., $11.95; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
12.05. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 514% % (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R. R. 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Apr. 1, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count.) 


Old range bessemer ...... «++ $6.60 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 6.45 
Mesabi bessemer ..........-. 6.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 6.20 
High phosphorus ............ 6.20 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, units, del. EF. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
COMEFACE 2 ccccccccccccveces 15.25 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, cif Atlantic —, 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% ... 14 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% .... 18.0 


Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 


DEIR occ ccscsesccensees $26-$28 


Manganese Ore 


48-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c. 


Chrome Ore 


Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, 8.C., plus ocean freight dij- 
ferential for delivery to Pertiand, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8 paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


eS ee rr $37.50 
cS See (nveee, ae 
GBH BO FAO. cccccsccc.. F310 
South African (Transvaal) 

44% no ratio ....... $25 re = 
45% mo ratio ............ 

48% no ratio .......«.29.00- 30.00 
50% no ratio ........ 29.50-30.50 


Brazilian—nominal 

44% to 2.5:1 lump ...... $33.65 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio ......... see? 50 

48% 0 FAO occccccccsse 0.00 

48% B:2 JUMP occccccecee 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 

% 3 


4 +? Serer eee errr 


Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo., cont., 
BEEROR occcesesescese eee 


eke nan ninth 2 AA ATER EE ROT 
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MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 























BARS———-—-----— > PLATES——— 

—SHEETS Standard Floor 

H-R C-R al. STRIP. H-R Rds. C-F Rds. H-RAlloy Structural Carbon 56” & 
10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. +H-R -R 3%” to 3” 1” & up **4140 Shapes 34"-34” Thicker 

o.b Boston (city).. 5.84 6.64 7.84 6.04 6.90 5.69 6.39 8.24-9.74 5.54 5.89 1.34 

Pa.) Boston (c’try). 5.69 6.49 7.69 5.89 6.75 5.54 6.24 8.09-9.59 5.39 5.74 7.19 

nded New York (city) 5.73-5.80 6.73 7.74-7.83 6.08-6.28 5.83 6.58 8.22 5.52-5.78 5.98 7.48 

— New York (c’try) 5.53-5.60 6.53 7.54-7.63 5.88-6.08 5.63 6.38 eee 5.32-5.58 5.78 7.28 
Phila. (city) ..5.50-5.86 6.61-6.81 7.42-7.62 5.46-5.81 5.57-5.65 6.31 7.94 5.24-5.40 5.52-5.65 6.73-7.16 
Phila. (c’try) ..5.35-5.71 6.46-6.66 7.21-7.47 5.31-5.66 5.42-5.50 6.16 7.79 5.09-5.25 5.37-5.50 6.58-7.01 

Balt, (city) 5.43t 6.33 7.13 5.49 5.54 5.48 5.68 7.13 

ob Balt. (c’try)... 5.28t 6.18 6.98 5.34 5.39 Pee 5.33 5.53 6.98 

ains: Norfolk, Va. 5.75 6.00 7.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 

bags, { Wash. (w’house) 5.81-5.97 , 5.87 owe 5.88-5.92 6.58 én 5.82-5.86 6.02-6.06 7.47-7.51 | 

| Buffalo (del.)..5.20-5.25 5.95-6,00 7.75 5.70 6.50 5.35 6.05 9.50 5.25 5.60 7.70 

‘ Buff. (w’house) 5.05-5.10 5.80-5.85 7.60 5.55 6.35 5.20 5.90 9.40 5.10 5.45 | 
se Pitts. (w’house) 4.85-5.00§ 5.75-5.858  7.00-7.05 5.00-5.35 5.95-6.00 4.90-5.10 5.65 7.65 4.90-5.15 5.05-5.25 
Ply- Det. (w’house). 5.40-5.75§  6.30-6.60 7.60 5.40-5.70 6.50 5.45 6.17 8.12 5.45 5,65-5.80 7.10 

Daa Cleveland (del.) 5.13-5.29 6.00-6.29 7.34-7.49 5.17-5.69 6.85 5.30-5.34 6.05-6.10 7.94-8.29 5.34-5.60 5.50-5.54 6.95-6.99 

W 85: Cleve. (w’hse). 4.98-5.75 5.75-6.14 7.19-7.85 5.02-5.54 6.70 5.15-5.19 5.90-5.95 7.79-8.14 5.19-5.45 5.35-5.39 6.80-6.84 

~~‘ Cincin. (w’hse) 5.26 6.11 7.60 5.52 6.07 5.52 6.07 ‘ 5.37 5.61 6.91 i 

8 

Chicago (city). 5.20 5.908 7.20 5.00 6.30 5.05 5.85 7.809 5.05 5.25 6.73 

Chicago (w’hse) 5.05 5.7548 7.05 4.85 6.15 4.90 5.70 7.659% 4.90 5.10 6.55 

Milwaukee (city) 5.37 6.07¢8 7.37 5.17 6.47 5.22 6.02 7.9798 5.22 5.42 6.87 

: St. Louis (del.) 5.34§ 6.248 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.1912 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 

' St. L. (w’hse). 5.19§ 6.098 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.0412 9.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 

: Birm’ham (city) 5.20§ 6.60 5.20 5.15 6.66 5.15 5.40 7.41-7.86 
1) ; Birm’ham(c’try) 5.05§ 6.45 5.05 5.00 6.51 5.00 5.25 7.26-7.51 ; 
i Omaha, Nebr... 6.07 — 9.33 6.07 mie 6.12 6.92 6.12 6.32 1.77 j 

R. R Los Ang. (city) 6.55§ 8.05 8.20f 6.75 9.50 6.20 8.00-8.50 6.70 6.40 8.15 

larges 

after : Los Angeles 6.05 7.85-8.35 6.55 6.25 8.00 

a, ae j (w’ house) 6.40§ 7.90 8.05t 6.60 9.35 

$6.60 | San Francisco.. 5.9521 7.15 8.05 6.7521 8.2515 5.9021 7.55 10.20%% 5.90 7.60 8.10 
6.45 i Seattle-Tacoma . 6.3517 7.905 8.40 6.7017 one 6.2011 8.151 9.452 6.3017 6.3511 8.403" 
6.35 ; { 
6.20 | Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 1b and over; cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 
6.20 ' 1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—1000 to 4999 lb; 8—450 to 39,999 Ib; ‘—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; *—400 to 14,999 ib; §*—400 to 1400 bb; 
( *—1000 to 1999 Ib; 11—1000 to 39,999 Ib; 12—1000 Ib and over; 15—2000 lb and over; 17—300 to 999 Ib; 18—1500 to 1999 Ib; 1*—1500 to 39,999 Ib; 
i 20400 to 3999 Ib; 21—400 lb and over; 22—500 to 1499 Ib; 28—Price (but not other price in range) applies to any and all quantities. 
; * Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ft does not include gage extras; ¢ 15 gage; § 18 gage and heavier: 
3 ** as rolled; tt add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham. 
15.25 

ports PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 

, 14.50 

, 18.50 

MANGANESE ALLOYS CHROMIUM ALLOYS packed 12.1c, ton lot 13.55c, less ton 15.2e. 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per | High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., lump, _D*!Vered. Spot, add 0.45e. 
gross ton, $57, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- bulk 20.5c¢ per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
— and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn.) $1 per 21.4c, ton lot 22.55¢, less ton 23.95c. Deliv- max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
on lower, ’ . 25¢. 

}26—$28 ren. §=Spet; OS ORs 15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% ‘‘SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, bulk, 13.0c per lb of contained Si, carload 
approx.). Carload, lump, bulk $160 per gross Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.l1c to packed 14.3c, ton lot 15.45c, less ton 16.7e. 
eee — c.l., packed, — — hg a high-carbon ferrochrome prices. Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 
packed, $187; less ss ton lots, pa . ; 

‘ fob yy aa Ww. va Haeee Falls, N. oe or Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 

w Or Welland, Ont, Base price; $165, Rockwood, Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per lb. of bulk 14.65-15c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
Tenn.; $162, f.0.b. Birmingham and Johns- contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton lot 24.25c, packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.065c. 
town, Pa., furnaces; $160, Sheridan, Pa.; less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
$163, Aetna, Pa. Shipment from Pacific Coast Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
Warehouses on one seller add $31 to above tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C max.), Add 0.7¢ to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 

York, prices, fob Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 31.85¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 

*harles- land, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago ware- 0.05% C 29.25, 0.06% C 28.75, 0.10% C 90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 

yht dif- house, ton lots, $201; less gross ton lots, $218 28.25¢-28.5c, 0.15% C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, cartoad 

ertland fob Chicago. Add or subtract $2 for each 1%, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% C 27.25c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 1i9.7e. 
ash . or fraction thereof, of contained manganese load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
“ over 82 s 

7; dry ve % and under 78% ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosiltcon: (Al 0.50% 

if guar- Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: ““SM’’? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, max.) Add 0.7¢ to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
a ‘ et mg ae a “er max. Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, add C 1.25% max.). Con- prices. 

10% C, 24.75¢ per lb of contained Mn, car- , carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per lb of con- : : 
load packed 26.0c, ton lot 27.1c, less ton 28.3c. a cn, ee. cache 28.85¢, ton ee Sees Sk. Oe eS ee 

, $37.50 Delivered. Deduct 0.5¢ for max. 0.15% C lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. Spot, 557. Shs Se ae, See See ee 

. 39.00 grade from above prices, 1c for max, 0.30% C, add 0.25c. of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 

"31.00 1.5c for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5¢c for max. . , 22.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium grade. 
0.75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 

0-$26.00 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 

* q Add 0. ices. Spot, add 0.25c. i f rox. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 

. 26.50 | ee nee Sree, eee ee ee 5.25% of N above 0.76%. stp Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% SI, 40% Fe). 

00-30.00 _ Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, Contract, basis fob Niagara Falls, N. Y., lump 

50-30.50 4 © 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, Chromium Metal: (Min 97% Cr and 1% Fe). per Ib cl 6.90c; ton lots packed, 7.40c; 200 to 

a bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 1999 Ib, 8.15c, smaller lots 8.65c; or, lump, 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, carload, bulk, 8.40c per Ib of alloy, packed 

+ $33.65 livered. Spot, add 0.25c. ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, c.l. 9.20c, ton lots 9.30c, 200 to 1000 Ib 9.65c, 

5c. ss .15c ; li hs 
sige Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% add 5c pe a ty Fee per lb of alloy. Delivered 

T- a max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload, SILICON ALLOYS - ; . 

ope 2° x D, packed 35.5c per lb of metal, ton lot BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 

: : ee ee 20-30% pore Conaract. carload, lump, Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% ID 

ail) : bulk, 16.50-17.50c per Ib of contained Si; * ly 2lborc Con- 

$39.00 Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, packed 18.90c; ton lots 20.00c, fob Niagara each and containing exactly of Cr). 

° , lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.6c Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis tract, carload, bulk, 13.75 per > of briquet, 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.35c, ton lot rate allowed carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
10.25c, less ton 11.25¢. Freight allowed. For : 16.15¢. | Delivered. Add @25e for notching. 

‘ 2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, Spot, add 0 25e niet ; 

ads $0.75 bove prices, Spot, add 0.25c. bulk, 10.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload Please turn to-Page 140) 
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Domestic Zinc Prices Advance 


Prime western advances to range of 15.00c to 15.50c, East 
St. Louis. Lead price tone strengthens. Prolonged strikes 
in major producing area aggravate supply shortage 


New York Shortages of major 
nonferrous metals, coupled with pros- 
pects of heavier withdrawals by the 
government for stockpiling purposes, 
are exerting pressure on price struc- 
tures of the affected markets. 


Zine Sales of prime western 
zinc were made last week at 15.50c 
a pound, East St. Louis, by at least 
one leading seller. This repre- 
sented an advance of 1/2-cent a pound 
over the 15-cent quotation that had 
prevailed generally since July 28 when 
it was raised 3 cents a pound from 
the 12-cent level. The 12-cent price 
had held since Jan. 21 on which date 
it had been raised 2.50 cents a pound. 

Up to late last week, other pro- 
ducers had not followed the increase 
although some withdrew temporarily 
from the market. Since Oct. 19, there- 
fore, the market has been quotable at 
15.00c to 15.50c, East St. Louis. In 
the Tri-State district important pro- 
ducing interests maintained their 
price at 15.00c a pound. 

Along with other nonferrous met- 
als, the zinc supply situation has been 
tight for some time past. Premium 
prices in excess of the domestic quo- 
tation have been reported paid for 
metal of foreign origin by domestic 
consumers. On top of the heavy de- 
mand for zinc from galvanizers, die 
casters, and other zinc users, the tigat 
supply situation has been aggravated 
by prolonged strikes last summer in 
the important zine producing .Tri- 
State district. Currently, strikes 
have closed one slab zinc plant and 
two zinc oxide plants of the Amer- 
ican Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Sellers of slab zinc on export ac- 
count are complaining of the fact 
that the Office of International Trade 
has not released export licenses for the 
fourth quarter. It was pointed out 
in the trade that when export licenses 
are not released promptly at the be- 
ginning of the quarterly period, ship- 
ping schedules are seriously disrupt- 
ed. 


Lead — While the domestic market 
held unchanged last week on the basis 
of 19.30c to 19.35c, St. Louis, for the 
common lead grade, the export mar- 
ket strengthened. Producers of Mex- 
ican lead have advanced their export 
price to non-United States consum- 
ers to the basis of 20.00c a pound, 
f.a.s. Gulf ports. This represents an 
advance of 3/4-cent above the price 
which was established on July 28 
when the domestic market here rose 
2 cents a pound to present levels. 
Suppliers of Mexican lead continued 
to quote last week on domestic busi- 
ness on the basis of 19.50c, delivered 
New York. 

Antimonial lead, which has been 
selling at a premium of $35 a ton, is 
showing a further hardening ten- 
dency. Some suppliers are now ask- 
ing a premium of $50 a ton and oth- 
ers claim the premium should be $65 
a ton on the basis of current costs 
of battery plates. At least one large 
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eastern buyer of battery plates has 
eliminated his smelting charge of $10 
a ton in the hope of attracting sup- 
plies which have been going to buy- 
ers in the midwestern area. The lat- 
ter buyers, it is claimed, have been 
paying the freight from point of orig- 
ination to their smelteries, as well 
as waiving smelting charges. Sec- 
ondary refined lead is in scarce sup- 
ply for early delivery and the last 
sales reported were at a range of 
24.00c to 25.00c per pound. 


Moderate tonnages of lead for Octo- 
ber shipment from Burma are being 
offered for sale at 24.00c, c.if. New 
York. 

All mining, milling and smelting 
operations of the Missouri division 
of St. Joseph Lead Co., closed by a 
strike since July 7, were resumed 
last week. 


Copper — Some of the leading sup- 
pliers of copper opened their Novem- 
ber books last week, but accepted 
orders cautiously due to uncertainty 
regarding the tonnages that may be 
withdrawn from the market by the 
government for stockpiling. Prices 
held unchanged on the basis of 23.50c, 
Connecticut Valley, for electrolytic. 


Deliveries of copper to domestic 
consumers in September increased 
about 16,000 tons to a total of 123,188 
tons, representing the heaviest move- 
ment since March, i947, according 
to figures released by the Copper 
Institute. Refined copper production 
held steady at 102,976 tons, while 
crude copper production from both 
primary and_ secondary’ sources 
amounted to 88,071 tons, compared 
with 89,165 tons in August. 

Stocks of refined ccpper declined 
7364 tons to a total of 72,215 tons as 
of Sept. 30. 


Tin — Stocks of pig tin held by the 
Office of Metals Reserve and avail- 
able for sale amounted to 41,575 
tons as of Sept. 30. This represents 
an increase of 1664 tons for the 
month, 17,020 tons since the begin- 
ning of the year, and about 30,000 
tons since mid-summer of 1947. 

The third meeting of the Inter- 
national Tin Group is scheduled to 
start at the Hague, Holland, Oct. 25: 
The first meeting was held in April, 
1947, at Brussels; the second, last 
April, at Washington. 


Remelt Aluminum — Smelters of 
secondary aluminum alloys have ad- 
vanced their prices on an average of 
about 1/2-cent a pound, but there 
is still no uniformity and the range 
between the prices named by the vari- 
ous producers is 1-cent a pound on 
most of the alloys. The advance in 
prices was attributed to scarcity of 
scrap. 

Harvey Machne Co., Los Angeles, 
has purchased a surplus, government- 
owned aluminum extrusion plant in 
that city for $1,500,000. The com- 
pany has been operating the property 





since April, 1946, under a five-year 
lease. It has informed the War As- 
sets Administration that it plans to 
increase the output by the addition 
of other types of manufacture and 
new developments. 


Stockpiling Plans Studied 


Washington — Zinc and cadmium 
producers and importers who met 
with Commerce and Munitions Board 
officials Oct. 20 declared their desire 
to co-operate in the stockpiling pro- 
gram but decided that the best pro- 
cedure is for the Bureau of Federal 
Supply conduct procurement negotia- 
tions with the individual companies. 
This would cut out the red tape re- 
quired to set up an allocations agree- 
ment under Public Law 395. 


Lead and bismuth producers and 
importers, after a thorough discus- 
sion of the supply-demand situation 
in these metals, decided Oct. 19 that 
additional information will be nec- 
essary before a voluntary allocations 
program could be discussed effective- 
ly. Accordingly, the group decided 
to reconvene for further discussion 
Nov. 10 to determine what can be 
done to build up the stockpile of these 
metals. 


Opens New Nonferrous Foundry 


New York—National Bearing Divi- 
sion, American Brake Shoe Co., has 
announced the opening of its new 
nonferrous foundry in Meadville, Pa. 
--newest of the concern’s six postwar 
plants. Operations have been discon- 
tinued at former plants in Jersey 
City, N. J., the old plant in Meadville, 
and two other plants in Pittsburgh. 

When in full production the new 
addition will greatly exceed the com- 
bined productive capacities of the 
four old plants, according to officials. 
It also will offer complete machining 
facilities which were not available 
in any of the former plants. 


Aluminum Plant Altered 


Vancouver B. C.—C. S. Thayer, 
works manager for Aluminum Co. of 
America, announces that $1 million 
is being spent in fume control at the 
local plant where hoods are being 
installed over the pots to collect 
fluorides and a system of fans placed. 
A washing system installed in 1944 
proved ineffective. Installation con- 
tract is held by H. L. Hoffman, 
Portland, Oreg., and the Santa Fe 
Tank & Tower Co., Los Angeles, will 
erect the towers. 


Tin Controls To Be Extended 


Washington — Commerce  Depart- 
ment has disclosed it expects to 
keep restrictions on the use of tin 
in effect through next June 30 (de- 
spite expected increases in world 
supplies of tin). The restrictions limit 
the amount of tin that can be used 
in beer cans and coffe cans among 
other things. The department said 
its decision to retain restriction 
measures through the first half of 
next year was based on the “critica! 
need for metal in the nation’s stra 
tegic stockpile.” 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


Copper: Electrolytic, 23.50c, Conn. Valley; 
Lake, 23.62%c, Conn. Valley. 

Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 20.50-22.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 31.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
27.25c; No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 17.00-17.50c. 
Zine: Prime western 15.00-15.50c, brass special 
15.25-15.75c, intermediate 15.50-16.00c, East 
St, Louis; high grade 16.00-16.50c, delivered. 
Lead: Common 19.30-19.35c, chemical and 
corroding 19.40c, St. Louis. 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over, fob shipping point, freight allowed. 
Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No, 122 
type 23.50-24.00c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 23.00-23.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 
24.50-25.50c; grade 2, 23.75-24.50c; grade 3, 
22.75-23.50c; grade 4, 22.25-23.00c. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per 100 Ib. 

Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, fob 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max. arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content, Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, fob Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50c; shot nom.; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; 
“‘F’’ nickel shot or ingots, for addition to cast 
iron, 40.50c. Prices include import duty. 
Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $76- 
$78 per 76-lb flask. 

Beryllium-Copper:. 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
lb contained Be. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$1.90, del.; special or patented shapes, $2. 
Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 per lb for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.67 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.72 per Ib 
under 100 lb. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Silver: Open market, New York, 77.50c per 
ounce. 


Platinum: $93-$96 per ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $1J0-$115 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound, 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 

(Base prices, cents per pound, fob mill) 
Sheet: Copper 37.18; yellow brass 33.75; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.11; 90%, 36.63; red 
brass, 85%, 35.64; 80%, 35.16; best quality, 
34.63; nickel silver, 18%, 46.41; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 56.05. 
Rods: Copper, hot rolled 33.03; cold drawn 
34.28; yellow brass, free cutting, 33.44; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 36.80; 90% 36.32; red 
brass, 85% 35.33; 80% 34.85. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.22; yellow brass 
36.76; commercial bronze 90% 39.29; red 
brass 85% 38.55; 80% 38.07. 
Wire: Yellow brass 34.04; commercial bronze, 
95% 37.40; 90% 36.92; red brass, 85% 35.93, 
80% 35.45; best quality brass 34.92. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
c.l. 29.42%, Lel 29.92%4-30.05c; weather- 
proof, fob eastern mills, ¢.l. 29.60-29.85c, l.c.1. 
30.35¢; magnet, delivered, c.l. 32.75-33.50c, 


15,000 Ib or more 33.00-33.75c, * .50- 
4 ie, 75e, lel. 33.50 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.). 
(Two producers quote 1-cent per pound lower.) 


3 Coiled 
Thickness Widthsor Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 


0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 











0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 ae has 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 
* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 
diameter, 24 inches. 
Serew Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 
Diam. (in.) —Round— Hexagonal 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 178-T4 
0.125 48.0 
0.156-0.203 41.0 
0.219-0.313 38.0 “ae wen 
0.344 37.0 waa 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 ws a's 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 APP owe 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 >r re 
0.563 36.5 wes 41.5 
0.594 36.5 ban aes 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 es eae 
0.688 36.5 oo 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.063 35.5 err 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 ant 37.5 
1.625 33.5 ae 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 oat vr 
2.125-2.500 32. 
2.625-3.375 31.5 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, fob Cleveland, Pittsburgh) 
Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or more, $23.25 
per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., 10 sq ft to 140 
sq ft; $1.25, less than 10 sq ft; $1, circles 
and segments. Pipe: Full coils, $22.50 per 
ewt; cut coils, $22.75. Traps and Bends: List 
price plus 70%. 
ZINC 


Sheets, 19.50-20.00c, fob mill, 36.00 Ib and 
over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 18.25c-I9.00c, fob 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 17.25¢c; over 12-in., 18.25c. 


NICKEL 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 


MONEL 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 
MAGNESIUM 

Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib., 
35.00-36.00c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 33.84c; oval 33.34c; electrodeposited, 
31.09c; cast, 30.12c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Gu, 100-lb drums, 
46.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y: 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 16.00c; 1000 to 19,900 ib, 
15.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 26.25c; over 250 Ib, 25.25e, 
fob Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64:00c; 
fob Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de- 
polarized. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 275-Ib, 
or 500-Ib bbl, 24.50c, fob Cleveland. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50¢; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75¢; 200 %o 
499 lb, 122.25¢c; less than 200 Ib, 123.75c¢ fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or §00 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 td 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 lb, 59.4c. Prices fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 39.25c, fob Cleve- 
land; 39.00c, Detroit; 38.00c, fob Philadelphia. 
St Sulphate: Less than 2000 lb, in 100 
Ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl. 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, In 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c. 





Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
(Based on 23.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Ib fob shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
CO sac ccveciiesens 21.125 21.125 20.375 
Yellow brass ........ 18.000 17.750 17.125 
Commercial Bronze 


ME Scade sade enaed 20.125 19.875 19.375 

CN sc neuceenaewen 19.750 19.500 19.000 
Red brass 

BBG ..ccccccccceee 19.750 19.500 19.000 

ME ccccccecscecss S008 10300 TEE 

Best Quality (71-79%) 19.000 18.750 18.250 
Muntz Metal ........ 17.250 17.000 i86.500 
Nickel, silver, 10% .. 19.625 19.375 9.813 
Phos. bronze, A. .... 22.625 22.375 21.375 
Naval brass ....cc.- 17,750 17.500 17.000 


Manganese bronze ... 17.750 17.500 16.875 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, fob shipping point 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 19.50-19.75, No. 2 copper 18.50- 
18.75, light copper 17.50-17.75, composition 
red brass 16.25-16.50, auto radiators 13.75 
heavy yellow brass 12.00-12.25, brass pipe 
13.00-13.25. 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery 


carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 20.25-20.50, No. 2 copper 19.25 
19.50, light copper 18.25-18.50, refinery brass 


(60% copper), per dry copper content 18.50 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 

Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1. 17.50-18.00, No. 2 16.50-17.00, light 
copper 15.50-16.00, No, 1 composition red brass 
14.00-14.50, No. 1 composition turnings 13.50- 
14.00, mixed brass turnings §8.25-8.50, new 
brass clippings 13.00-14.00, No. 1 brass rod 











epart- turnings og toi Poe se brass : 50-8 = 
, heavy yellow brass .00-10.25, new brass r 
i Ga DAILY PRICE RECORD on Pao gg gor ~ pga 
- > An- 12.00-12.25, cocks and faucets 11.25-11.75, 
0 (de- Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver brass pipe 11.50-11.75. = a 
: $ j .00-18.50, battery plates 12.00- 
world Sept. Avg. .... 23.50 19.325 15.00 103.00 16.50 35.00 40.00 75.284 Lead: Heavy 18.00-1 ; . 
s limit oe ea 23.50 19.30-19.35 15.00 103.00 16.00-17.00 35.00 40.00 76.50 12.25, linotype and stereotype cna tee 
Oct, 4 23.50 19.30-19.35 15.00 103.00 16.00-17.00 35.00 40.00 77.00 trotype 16.50-17.00, mixed babbitt 15.75-16.25, 
p used a a 23.50 19.30-19.35 15.00 103.00 16.00-17.00 35.00 40.00 177.25 solder joints, 19,76-20.25. iad saaials 
among J. a 23.50 19.30-19.35 15.00 103.00 16.00-17.00 35.00 40.00 77.50 Zine: Old zinc 7.75-8.25, new aie 9 F 
t said Oct. 11-18 23.50 19.30-19.35 15.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 77.50 7.75-8.25, old die a Png Soy 0-5.5 a, 
riction Oct, 19-21 23.50 19.30-19.35 15.00-15.50 103.00 17.00* 38.50 40.00 77.50 ale lgged hn nage ty eng ae 
| of : tops 50.00-52.00. : 
ai a! NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, Aluminum: Clippings 2S 13.00-13.50, old sheets 
ajorwang prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 10.00-10.50, crankcase 10.00-10.50, borings and 
3 stra- Antimony, bulk, fob Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- turnings 5.50-6.00, pistons, free of struts, 
E packed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 10.00-10.50. 
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MARKET 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ten, ineluding breker’s commission, delivered at eonsumer’s plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.50-43.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.50-43.00* 


No. 1 Busheling ....... 42.50-43.00* 
Nos, 1, 2 Bundles..... 42.50-43.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 40.50-41.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 37.50-38.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 37.50-38.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 39.50-40.00 


Cast Iron Borings..... 39.50-40.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 49.00-50.00 
Low Phos, Steel....... 49.50-50.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
ES ae 65.00-66.00 
Machinery Cast ...... 72.00-73.00 


Charging Box Cast. 61.00-62.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 60.00-61.00 
Malleable ...... . 74.00-75.00 
Brake Shoe ........... 57.50-58.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.50-44.00 


R.R. Malleable ....... 75.00-80.00 
er rere 55. 25-56. 25 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 59.00-60.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 55.00-57.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 62.00-63.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 63.00-64.00 
Railroad Specialties. 60.25-61.25 
Cont. TOD occ eccce 54.50-55.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. . 53.00-54.00 





* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


CLEVELAND 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.00-42.50" 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00-42.50° 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 42.00-42.50" 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 42.00-42.50° 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.00-37.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-38.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00-38.506 
Cast Iron Borings .. 38.00-38.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 47.00-47.59 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 47.00-47.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 42.00-43.00 
Alloy Free Turnings .. 40.00-41.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 48.50-51.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola ; 74.00-76.00 
Charging Box C ast. 64.00-66.00 
Stove Plate 63.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 55.00-60.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 62.00-64.00 
IE sous: kaay sare bixs 79.00-81.09 
Brake Shoes .......... 52.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 75.00-77.00 
No, 1 Wheels.......... 64.00-66.00 
| ne 57.00-59.00 


Railroad Scray 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. = opt oo* 
R.R. Malleable ....... 0.00-82.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... $0. 00-66.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 60.00-63.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 63.00-66.00 


Lt Sn. sisdcaeseews 57.00-59.00 
Railroad Specialties . 60.00-62.00 
Uncut Tires ... ... 58.00-59.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. -.. 61.00-64.00 





* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board on earmarked material. 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.50-43.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.50-43.00 
B¥O.; 2 BUMTIOS. ... ccs 42.50-43.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.00-39.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 39.00-39.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 38.50-39.00 
ST EE. cca cecobens 48.50-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


‘No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00* 





* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings $37.50-38.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 39.50-40.00 


CINCINNATI 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00 
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No, 1 Busheling....... 42.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 42.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 37.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 63.09 
Charging Box Cast.... 53.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 59.00 
ta ee eae 55.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 56.00 
Brake Gees ...0s sees. 50.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 63.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 71.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. ~ gg Melt. 43.00 
R.R. Malleable. 75.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 62.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 58.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 63.00 
DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50-38.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 37.50-38.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 37.50-38.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 37.50-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.50-33.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 32.50-33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.50-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 60.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 54.00-59.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 60.00-65.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $48.00-49.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.75-42.25 
No. 1 Busheling....... 41.75-42.25 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 41.75-42.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.75-37.25 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.75-37.25 
Cast Iron Borings..... 37.75-38.25 
Short Shovel anal 38.75-39.25 
Low Phos. 49.00-51.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Mixed Cupola ........ 65.50-66.50 
No. 1 Cupola ........ 68.00-69.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-57.00 
Malleable ........ e+e+ 70.00-75.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 62.00-64.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 61.00-62.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 60.00-61.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $45.00-45.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50 
No. 1 Busheling...... 41.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 41.50 
No. 3 Bundles...... as 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 37.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.50 


Bar Crop and Plate... 50.00-51.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 50.00-51.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 50.00-51.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 47.00-48.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 45.50-46.50 
No, 1 Chemical Borings 46.00-46.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 63.00-65.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 67.00-68.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 64.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 62.00-62.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 59.50 
Makieable. ..64090+< 00% 76.00-78.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 64.00-65.00 
No. 1 Wheels.......... 69.00-70.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers buying prices, fob 
shipping _ point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00 


PRICES 








No. 1 Busheling....... 37.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 37.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 35.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.00-29.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00-29.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00-31.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.00-42.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 42.00-42.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 42.00-42.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 57.00-58.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 57.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 58.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 53.50-54.50 
Malleable ............ 68.00-69.00 


BOSTON 
(Fob shipping point) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $38.90 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.40 
No, 1 Bundles ........ 34.40 
No, 1 Busheling ..... 34.40 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.90 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.90 
Short Shovel Turnings. 31.90 


Bar Crops and Plate... 40.00-41.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-41.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 38.00-39.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 60.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55,.00-58.00 
Stove Plate . 54.00-55.00 
Unstripped Motor. Bloc ks 50.00-52.00 
Clean Auto Cast 54.00-56.00 


CHICAGO 


1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.50-42.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50-42.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 41.50-42.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 41.50-42.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 39.50-40.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.50-39.00 


Cast Iron Borings .... 37.50-38.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. 47.00-48.00 
Punchings .... . 48.00-49.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 42.50-43.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 41.00-41.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 46.50-47.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 70.00-71.09 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 70.00-71.00 
No. 1 Wheels 59.00-61.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 45.00-46.00 
PERRO ac cacdsnitvane 81.00-82.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 66.00-67.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 62.00-63.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 55.50-56.50 
Angles, Splice Bars... 56.50-57.50 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $44.00-45.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-41.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 35.00-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 36.50-37.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 65.00-66.00 


Mixed Cast . 56.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable “Cast. 5$.00-60.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 60.00-61.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 65.00-67.00 
Burnt. Cast. ..sscs coves 59.00-60.00 


Railroad Scrap 
R. R. Malleable ...... 71.00-72.00 
00- 


Rails, Rerolling ...... 63.00-65.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-59.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 60.00-61.00 
Vonut Ties o.civivcesie 51.00-52.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 54.00-56.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 
No. 1 Busheling ..... 39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 39.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 37.00 
Long Turnings ....... 24.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 25.00 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 40.0 
Cut Structurals ....... 38.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 63.00 
UOVO:. FE osnccccece 60.00-62.00 
SrOs 2 WHORE kc kc ce 59.00-61.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 38.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... nom 
AE: BO saiceciees's 50.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 53.00-55.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 45.00-48.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under... 53.00-55.0/ 
Angles and Splice Bars 52.00-53.0 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel °27.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt Steel 27.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 27.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 27.50 
No. 3 Bundles .... 24.50 
Machine Shop Turnings *18.00 
Bar Crops and — °27.50 
Cast Stee] ..... oo °27.50 
Alloy Free Turnings se *18.00 
Cut Structurals ...... °27.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
Nc. 1 Cupola Cast.... 50.00-65.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 Heavy Melting 28.50 
Pr eee ere *34.00 
Rails, Random Lengths *29.00 


* Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 27.50 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... 27.50 
WO; 2 BUBEIE. 6.02 5s 24.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00 


Cut Structurals ....... 26.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 45.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00 
TED vin Nina cescee 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.50 
Malleable ....... 40.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 35.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 40.06 
a a 37.50-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.50 
Railroad Malleable .... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 30.00-32.00 
Angles and Splice Bars. 28.50 


LOS ANGELES 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 27.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 55.00-65.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


BE Nixa esicecyisa¢ $23.00 
ro, 2 Bundies «....... 23.00 
Mechanical Bundles ... 21.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ...... 23. 04 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
pT ee eee 17.50 
Bushelings, new factory, 

prep’ad. ... 21.04 
Bushelings, new factory, 

Ca ea ee 16.( 
Short Steel Turnings... 17.( 


Cast Iron Grades* 
No. 1 Cast : 48.00-50.00 
ae ee eee 44.00-45.( 
* Removed from price contr 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis 
fob shipping point. 
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For High Density Bales...use the Self-Contained 


LOGEMANN Scrap Presses 


Press, Pump, Tank... all in one compact assembly 





Available with 
Automatic Control 


Both two and three ram models 
are available with automatic 
controls . . . and are recom- 
mended when the nature of the 
scrap warrants such application 


and where high output is desired. 




















You conserve floor space and piping in plants and mills 
where space is limited . . . and at the same time, handle 


high tonnages at extremely low operating cost. 


Pioneers in the metal baling field, LOGEMANN engineers 
have embodied the features proved through actual operation 
to be essential to constant, uninterrupted service. These same 
engineers are prepared to offer suggestions as to operating 
layout and installation of any unusual or specific need. 
Present your problem to them, stating the nature of your 


scrap and the tonnage desired. There is no obligation. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3164 W. BURLEIGH STREET - MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 


@ This compact, self-contained unit meets the demand for high- 
density bricks of limited weight as used in certain furnaces. 
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Six WILLIAMS-WHITE Presses, 
shown above, are part of the battery 
of presses for forming interior and 
exterior panels and small parts used in 
the construction of LUSTRON pre- 
fabricated homes. The view at left 
shows the press in detail. 


WILLIAMS-WHITE Production Machines are custom built to meet 
your particular needs . . . designed to lower operating costs and 
do your work more efficiently. The experience gained in nearly 100 
years building the basic tools of industry is available to you through 


our staff of engineers and designers. 


Write us, giving as much information as possible about the tools 
you need, and we will send detailed specifications without obligation 


on your part. 


MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


WILLIAMS-WHITE & Co. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Sheets, Strip .. . 


Producers seeking method for 
checking on ultimate consump- 
tion of steel 


Sheet Prices, Page 116 


Chicago — Since publication of the 
Macy committee’s report with its 
suggestion that mills adopt better 
policing methods to prevent entrance 
of steel into the. gray market, 
steel producers are genuinely inter- 
ested in finding a satisfactory method 
for checking on ultimate consump- 
tion. One interest states that even 
if personal supervision of each cus- 
tomer’s plant were possible, the cus- 
tomer would feel his integrity was 
being questioned and would resent the 
intrusion strongly. Elimination of 
the gray market could be effected 
immediately, this producer declares, 
if buying of material at premium 
prices were to cease. This, obviously, 
is the simple solution to the problem, 
and would add importantly to sheet 
and strip supply in normal distri- 
bution channels. However, logic fails 
with a consumer who needs steel 
immediately to keep operating. The 
“reward” svstem advocated in the 
report for buyers who turn in the 
names of gray market suppliers in 
return for which their needs may be 
met by producers conceivably will 
overcome some reticence against re- 
vealing questionable practices, but, 
on the other hand, it may turn into an 
incentive for steel consumers to en- 
ter the gray market in the hones 
that by so doing they can eventually 
establish themselves on mill books. 

Inventory time at many Chicago 
manufacturers is finding steel stocks 
lower and more unbalanced than 
at the same time last year. While 
there has been some slackening in 
buying by a few companies engaged 
in seasonal business—road building 
equipment and air conditioning ap- 
paratus manufacturers, for example 
—the overall pressure for more steel] 
is greater than ever. 


Pittsburgh — Weirton Steel Co 
has adjusted extras on _ hot-rolled 
sheets and strip in line with those 
put into effect by the Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. on Oct. 1 (STEEL, Oct. 
18, p. 232). Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has completed its moderniza- 
tion program at Vandergrift for in- 
creased silicon sheet production. Op- 
eration of the outmoded galvanizing 
facilities has been discontinued at that 
mill and a continuous galvanizing 
line is in operation at the company’s 
Irvin Works. 


Philadelphia — Sheet and strip pro- 
ducers generally are studying ad- 
vances in extras announced recently 
by one mid-western seller and followed 
by another affiliated company, but 
have not taken action up to this 
time. Producers of stainless also are 
reviewing schedules announced over 
recent weeks, with the possibility that 
some revisions may be made. Special 
attention is being directed to the 
new jobber discounts, as established 
by some producers, and which have 
been severely criticized by distribu- 
tors. 

Air Materiel Command, Dayton, is 
inquiring for 1093 tons of sheets, in- 
cluding 617 tons aluminum alloy and 
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ertha we THE SEWING MACHINE GIRL 
is really cozy now |! 





HY to keep 25,000 square feet of unbroken floor area warm enough 
that women’s fingers could keep pace with high speed sewing machines, 
even on coldest days? Mr. M. M. Barry, manager of the Connellsville 
Sportswear Company, a garment manufacturing plant in Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania, had this seemingly expensive heating problem to solve. 


Mr. Barry found a simple, low-cost solution by providing heat directly at 
working level with Dravo Counterflo Heaters. Four heaters, oat i ook 
wall, blanket the factory working area with a draft-free ‘‘cross-fire’’ of 
warm air above the heads of the workers. Heat distribution is uniform at 
72 to 75 degrees throughout. 





Completely automatic, the Dravo Counterflo Heaters require only a fuel line, 
power line and short vent stack—no boiler room. The thermostat is lowered 
or shut off completely at night for additional, important economies. 


Dravo heaters produce warm air quickly. Sturdy, carefully engineered con- 
struction, plus a stainless steel combustion chamber, minimize maintenance 
cost. Equally efficient with oil or gas, sizes ranging from 400,000 to 2,000,000 
BTU per hour output are available. A touch of the selector switch converts 
them immediately to high-capacity air-circulating units for summer use. 


If you would like more information to help solve your own heating problems, 
write for Bulletin JD-516, Heating Section, Dravo Corporation, Dravo 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Living room comfort speeds pro- 
duction and cuts absenteeism in 
this modern garment manufactur- 
ing plant. As the manager, Mr. 
Barry says, ‘Women employees 
cannot be expected to operate sew- 
ing machines properly if their 
hands and feet are cold or if they 
are otherwise uncomfortable.”’ 





DRAVO CORPORATION 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO * ATLANTA * BOSTON 
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476 tons low carbon hot-rolled. 


Cincinnati — District sheet mills 
expect only slight dislocation of fourth 
quarter schedules because of recent 
voluntary allotment tonnage. This 
will come in December rolling, but 
mill interests are still confident car- 
ryover, because of reduced quotas this 
quarter, will be trimmed drastically 
by Jan. 1. Pressure for deliveries 
has not relaxed despite the well-sus- 


tained production levels in recent 
weeks. 
Birmingham -— Sheet consumers 


indicate no improvement in availa- 
bility of wanted grades. Mills are 
trying to reduce carryovers and have 
trimmed quotas slightly. Pressure 
for sheets, however, remains as great 
as ever. Strip production, while not 
at capacity, is substantial. 


Peaees « « 


Plate Prices, Page 117 


Boston -—— Substantial carryovers 
in plates will limit first quarter allo- 
cations, notably those for January. 
Certitied orders are heavier for ship- 
building, including destroyers, with 
more high tensile volume included. 
Trend toward monthly, rather than 
quarterly, allocations probably will 
be maintained during first quarter, 
1949. An end to voluntary distribu- 
tion, strictly defense production ex- 
cepted, at the end of February will 
in no way lower demand in near fu- 
ture from industries now favored, 
nor will one additional ton of steel 
be produced. Conceivably an im- 
proved job of distribution might be 
accomplished, for many have ques- 
tioned how long tonnage can be or- 
derly distributed under partial con- 
trols, voluntary or otherwise, and 
with one-third of plate output cur- 
rently taken up by controlled volume. 


Philadelphia — Plate requirements 
continue to hold at record peacetime 
levels, with no easing in supply in 
the foreseeable future. Mills are lit- 
erally swamped with requests for ton- 
nage and in the light gages, 3/16 and 
1/4 in., they are able to meet only 
a small percentage of present demand. 
Shipbuilding and rearmament work 
is expected to be increasingly felt 
over coming months, all of which 
will add to the stringency. Oil in- 
dustry continues to press for far more 
tonnage that it is receiving, although 
it is now getting substantially more 
than it did prewar. 


Birmingham — Fabricators are still 
unable to obtain sufficient plates to 
maintain production at scheduled 
rates. Tank production continues at 
a high level. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 116 


Seattle — Rolling mill capacity is 
heavily taxed, little headway being 
made against backlogs of reinforc- 
ing bar orders as new business is 
pressing. It is impossible to figure 
all contracts pending and mills are 
doing their best to take care of 
steady buyers. First quarter busi- 
ness is not being sought as the main 
objective is to clean up pending or- 
ders. 
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HM STATIONARY OR PORTABLE 
HM HORIZONTAL OR INCLINED 
% 100 TO GOO TONS CAPACITIES 


Ton Horizontal Mounted 
. na Also available in 400 
Here is your practical answer to ae and 609 seme-sings 
those many heavy forcing jobs —a / 
versatile Rodgers Forcing Press with all 
the features of operating convenience and efficiency. 
The stationary model comes in 300, 
400 and 600 tons sizes, with either horizontal or 
75°inclined mounting; a portable model is available 
in 100 or 200 tons capacities. Hydraulic power is 
supplied with either hand or power-driven 
pumps. Remote controls on power-driven 
pumps permit operator to stay close to the work, 
assuring accuracy of the job. 
Each Rodgers press is designed and constructed for 
convenience in assembling and disassembling 
as well as operation. Head member, yoke abutment with horizontal frame 
and hydraulic pump are independent units é mounting . .. Mede in 
easily assembled where needed. 7O@ ond 309 


capacities 
Saif for 


FORCING PRESS 
FOLDER 


giving complete 
information. 


The Rodgers Portable 


300 Ton, 75° Incline Mounted 
Press Also in 400 and 
600 tons 








7423 WALKER ST., ST. LOUIS PARK 
Crawler-Track Presses MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 


Portable Presses 


Power Pump Units 
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PAXSON MACHINE CO. 


To slit gages .001’—.187” 


COILER i; 


push-off 





delivery in approxima 


Units can be su 


PAY-OFF, SLITTER 
AND COILER 


control for slitter and coiler. 


SLITTER can be built in widths 18” 


INSTALLATION 
PAY-OFF REEL con be of 5 to 20 
Ibs capacity and coil 

24” to 60”, 


COMPLETE 


84”, 
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Wire Prices, Page 117 


New York — Users of low-carbor 
bright wire frequently resort to sub- 
stitutes, a costly move in some cases 
To illustrate: A buckle manufacturer 
forming his product of galvanized 
strips the zinc coating from the wire 
and then plates it for finish; norma! 
raw material for this consumer is 
low-carbon bright basic. More pro- 
ducers are curtailing low-carbon wire 
production, although demand is heav- 
ier, forcing some wire formers to 
seek new sources of supply. Only bed- 
ding grades are inclined to lag below 
peak levels. There is a sharp in- 
crease in buying of wire for welding 
electrodes and backlogs are increas- 
ing; wool manufacturers continue to 
press for wire. An increase in gal- 
vanized extras is expected, tied in 
with higher zinc costs. No material 
increase on rod tonnage is likely with 
producers drawing more from their 
own semifinished capacity. In wire 
products jobbers have a_ balanced 
supply only in wire fencing. 


Boston — Wire bookings for first 
quarter are being made sparingly. 
While there are a few soft spots, in- 
dications are allocation of carbon 
grades will be no heavier than in 
the present period. Music wire can 
be shipped from stock in more sizes 
and upholstery spring grades 
have not’ recovered fully from 
an earlier slump. Producers of 
razor blade’ steel have caught 
up with demand and earlier fe- 
verish buying is over. In other di- 
rections buying is unabated, notably 
by the automotive industry; pres- 
sure for valve spring wire is heaviest 
this year. In view of better balanced 
supply at retail levels on more light 
consumer goods, sustained heavy pres- 
sure for clock spring stock is note- 
worthy; clock-makers are usually 
sensitive to end-buving trends and 
any slack is normally promptly re- 
flected at the steel supply level. Now, 
some are pressing for clock spring 
wire to maintain production. Middle- 
size ranges in heading wire are still 
critical with screw manufacturers; 
available rods are processed for those 
sizes with finished wire more flexi- 
ble for the heavier end. Demand for 
screws is spasmodically lower with 
pressure easing on some sizes on 
which deliveries are slightly improved. 


Chicago — Slowing down of opera- 
tions in segments of the furniture 
manufacturing business is noted by 
a spottiness in demand for spring 
wire. Call for bale ties, baling wire 
and poultry netting is also reported 
off. There has been no slackening 
in demand for other wire products, 
however, with fastener producers 
pressing particularly hard for in- 
creased tonnages to cover require- 
ments. 


Memphis, Tenn. — Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield, Ala., 
has been awarded contract for 4500 
tons steel wire strand by the Mem- 
phis district Corps of Engineers; 3350 
tons went at 10.69c per pound and 
the balance at 10.64c f.o.b.. At $4.74 
per square, Allegheny Ludlum Stee! 
Corp., Pittsburgh, was awarded 456,- 
000 squares non-corrosive reinforc- 
ing fabric. 
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Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 117 


Philadelphia — While local struc- 
tural demand is spotty, fabricating 
hops have sizable backlogs and con- 
inue to be primarily concerned over 
learth of steel. They are having 
lifficulty balancing stocks and one 
fabricator at Phoenixville, Pa., is tem- 
vorarily suspending operations be- 
cause of this reason. Shape pro- 
ducers have not been able to maintain 
quotas at even the average rate of 
the past three months and one seller 
has just recently announced a cut of 
50 per cent in December allotments. 


New York — Sizable structural 
tonnage is active, with American 
3ridge Co. low on 14,000 tons for a 
state viaduct in Kings county, New 
York, and with early action also ex- 
pected in the award of approximately 
2600 tons for a naval hospital at St. 
Albans, Long Island, and 2000 tons 
for state grade crossing work at 
Rockville Center, Long Island. 

Chicago — Estimate by one shape 
and plate producer here that first 
quarter quotas will be reduced as 
much as 35 per cent spells greater 
hardship for consumers and fabri- 
cators, and lends weight to opinion 
that interest in new large-scale indus- 
trial construction will necessarily 
wane further than is presently the 
ease. The quota cut will be made 
in another attempt by the mill to 
eliminate its carryover tonnage and 
move into a current position on or- 
ders. Most pending and_ recently 
awarded jobs in the area continue 
to be for relatively small tonnages. 


Birmingham —- Most construction 


work here is. limited generally 
to relatively small public works 
with the exception of the new 
Birmingham city hall and_ the 
Childersburg paper mill. The ag- 
gregate of shapes is fairly large. 


Several projected construction jobs 
have been held in abeyance, while sev- 
eral others have been abandoned. 


Seattle — Fabricators have fair 
backlogs and in spite of shortages of 
materials are maintaining normal op- 
erations. It is impossible to figure 
larger jobs involving heavy tonnages 
but there is a steady demand for 
small contracts involving less than 
100 tons each. Two local plants have 
nearly 1000 tons aboard strike-bound 
intercoastal ships, material that has 
been committed for current work. 
Shipments from mills are coming 
by rail. Stocks are precariously low 
and allocations for the first quarter 
are below requirements. 


United Nations Awards Contracts 


New York — United Nations has 
awarded a contract to American 
Bridge Co, Pittsburgh, for the fur- 
nishing and erection of the steel 
of the 40-story Secretariat Bldg. This 
will be the first structure in the per- 
manent home of the United Nations 
to be built on the New York City site. 
About 13,000 tons of steel will be re- 
quired for the Secretariat Bldg., which 
will be erected next spring and sum- 
mer. The contract also provides for 
steel framing for a terrace at about 
street level which will connect with 
the Assembly Hall and other build- 
ings to be erected by the United Na- 
tions. 
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Baker Articulated Fork Truck leaving 
box car with load of zinc pigs. Hub- 
bard & Co. saves 7 to 8 hours per car 
for each of 3 men on this operation, 

















At the Emeryville, California 
plant of Hubbard and Com- 
pany, manufacturers of pole 
line hardware and electrical 
construction material, four 
Baker trucks cut handling 
costs to a minimum. A Baker 
Low Lift and two Baker Hy- 
Lift trucks expedite move- 
ment of material from process 
to process in the plant, while 
a Baker ARTICULATED 
Ford Truck unloads incoming 
material, conserves space by 


Baker Fork Truck conserves warehouse 
space by high tiering and speeds loading 
of finished products on highway trucks. 


tiering, and speeds loading of 
highway trucks. 


The ARTICULATED fork 
truck has made possible a sav- 
ing of 1612 man hours per 
car in unloading zinc pigs. 
This work formerly required 
four men, whereas now one 
man operator, with the AR- 
TICULATED Baker truck 
does the same work in 214 
hours time ... Thus releas- 
ing three men for more pro- 
ductive work. 


A Baker material handling engineer will gladly show you how 
to get more for your man-power dollar by mechanized handling. 


See Us at Booths 608-B and 609 


3rd NATIONAL 
MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 


Philadelphia, Jan. 10-14, 1949 


4 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Ravlang Company 


2167 West 25th Street e@ Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


BaRer inpustRiAL TRUCKS 
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Warehouse .. . 


Warehouse Prices, Page 119 


New York Warehouse prices on 
stainless reflect the uneven mill price 
structure, but in most cases distribu- 
tors are following their individual 
mill schedule. This makes for mixed 


prices and confusion. Demand for 


steel from warehouse is far in excess 
of supply with inventories low and 
unbalanced; lagging deliveries and 
lower allocations for this quarter op- 
erate against any immediate better- 
ment. Many orders offered are of mill 
volume with flat-rolled, plates and 
structurals short of requirements. Al- 
loys are active with replacement more 


uncertain as mills open books for 





first quarter. 

Boston — Reductions in warehouse 
allocations parallel percentagewise 
those to manufacturing consumers, 
but in practice the impact is greater 
with more users pressing for ware- 
house steel. Some distributors have 
been unable to replace volume lost 
by mill withdrawals on certain prod- 
ucts and in scattered instances fourth 
quarter quotas in hot-rolled bars are 
reduced more than for direct con- 
sumers. Stainless prices are con- 
fused and mixed while supply of other 
alloys is tightening. Plates and struc- 
turals are short, also pipe, flat-rolled 
and nails; allocations are down 20 
per cent on the latter in spots. 

Cleveland -— Warehouses continue 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| | | 

| | 
TYPE 3IF4 

15 KVA — 3 phase 

60 cycle 

480 volts primary 
120/208 volts 

4 wire secondary 
















use this wall mounted 


Urged TRANSFORMER 


Surges dry type air cooled transformers give you 
extra flexibility in the use of your power service. 
Absence of inflammable liquids permits installa- 
tion near the load and eliminates long runs of 
heavy secondary cable. You get greater latitude in 
planning lighting and machinery circuits. Rugged 
construction with generous use of materials in- 
sures many years of safe trouble-free performance. 


Write for Bulletin S-483. 
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to have difficulty keeping stocks up. 
However, one reported a slight eas- 
ing in demand for hot-rolled carbon 
sheets, although requirements still ex- 
ceed supply. Structurals, plate and 
bar fiats are in particularly strong 
demand. Pressure for alloy steels 
continues strong, but stainless is rel. 
atively easier and supplies are avail- 
able. Also in easy supply is cold- 
drawn carbon seamless tubing. 
Cincinnati —- Warehouses are feel- 
ing the effects, by way of increasing 
pressure for tonnage, of the cuts 
made by mills in allocations to 
other customers for this quarter. More 
and more inquiries are being re- 
ceived from such mill customers, but 
jobbers’ stocks are inadequate to 


meet the expanding demands on them. — 


Lack of balanced inventory is one 
of the serious supply problems. 

Birmingham Shortage of most 
warehouse steel items continues acute. 
Inventories are lower in some in- 
stances than they have been since 
the end of the war. 

Seattle —- Jobbing houses report 
the market unchanged, stocks low, 
mill allocations reduced and consid- 
erable material idled on strike-bound 
ships. New shipments are coming 
overland at increased cost. Sheets 
are increasingly critical, one mill 
interest reporting it has not shipped 
its third quarter allocations and an- 
nouncing no shipments in the last 
quarter or until previous business has 
been forwarded. Nails and plates are 
extremely tight. Wide flange sec- 
tions are in particular demand as they 
are not being rolled on the Coast and 
must come from eastern producers. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 116 


Philadelphia Bethlehem, Pa., 
producer of hot-rolled alloy steels has 
revised extras for alloy content and 
size for flat alloy bars, other than 
spring steel, effective Oct. 18. This 
follows advances recently announced 
by the leading Pittsburgh producer. 

Chicago — Inland Steel Co., fol- 
lowing the lead of Carnegie-Ilinois 
Steel Corp., increased alloy grade ex- 
tras an average of $5 a ton effective 
Oct. 19 due to increased cost of alloy- 
ing elements. Five alloy bar and 
strip specifications are affected. Only 
a small percentage of the company’s 
production is involved. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 117 


Chicago — District’s tin plate out- 
put will be curtailed drastically next 
quarter when Inland Steel Co. moves 
its five-stand tandem mill prepara- 
tory to a speed-up. Although the 
moving process will take about three 
or four weeks, a total of about six 
weeks’ production, roughly 15,000 to 
20,000 tons, will be lost before the 
cold-reducing unit starts operations. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 117 


New York — Car business is some- 
what more active, although builders 
look for the general overall trend to 
continue downward over the remain- 
der of the year, or at least to sta- 
bilize at a low level. 
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Pig Iron... 


Supply improves in some areas 
but foundry operations remain 
hampered by shortage of coke 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 118 


Boston -— Within a week the Mys- 
tic furnace at Everett, Mass., will be 
producing foundry iron for the first 
time since the early July breakdown. 
Until first of the year, price will be 
$48.75, furnace. Production during 
the first few weeks will be spread 
thin among a large number of melters 
with low inventories. Some of the 
larger consumers are better off, due 
to receipt of high-cost foreign iron, 
recent arrivals of which are heavier 
against orders placed some weeks 
back. Total melt is somewhat be- 
low earlier peaks, but ratio of scrap 
remains high. One of the first moves 
most consumers will make, once more 
iron is available, will be toward bet- 
ter balance between iron and scrap. 

Philadelphia —- Pig iron shipments 
show some improvement, especially 
with an increasing supply of iron be- 
ing received from abroad. This for- 
eign tonnage represents a small per- 
centage of the tonnage being con- 
sumed, yet the amount often is suf- 
ficient to take the edge off the acute 
stringency. Pressure pipe shops are 
being allotted a little mere tonnage 
than heretofore, under the recent 
agreement sponsored in Washington. 

Meanwhile, the coke situation is be- 
ing eased somewhat by a greater 
flow of beehive material into the dis- 
trict. Some consumers, however, 
claim their operations are still ham- 
pered by shortage of coke which is 
causing more difficulty than scarcity 
of pig iron. Contributing primarily 
to the stringency in coke is the major 
repair program still under way at one 
of the district producer’s plants. This 
program probably will not be com- 
pleted before some time in January. 

Pittsburgh No significant im- 
provement in supply of merchant 
iron is indicated for months ahead. 
Therefore, many foundries will be 
forced to rely on cast scrap. Despite 
restricted operating schedules, some 
gray iron foundries have made head- 
way in their efforts to reduce order 
backlogs. 

Lone Star Steel Co. is quoting, 
beginning as of Oct. 19, $75 per ton 
for No. 2 foundry iron (low phos- 
phorus southern grade.) 

Cleveland — Occasional instances 
are reported where declines in cast- 
ings orders have resulted in a drop 
in foundries’ demand for iron but over- 
all pressure for merchant iron is un- 
diminished. 

Foreign and Texas iron is still com- 
ing into this area but because of its 
high delivered price it is used only 
as a supplement to local iron in or- 
der to avoid shop closings. 

Republic Steel Corp. reported one 
of its two blast furnaces at Birminr- 
ham will be taken off about Nov. 1 
for relining. Capacity of the stack 
's 5380 tons daily. Anticipating the 
relining job, Republic said it has made 
arrangements to provide while the 
work is in progress the same amount 
of merchant iron now being shipped 
from its Birmingham operations. 

Buffalo — Pig iron production 
dropped 12-1/2 points last week to 
87-1/2 per cent of capacity as two 
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‘HARD-DUR’ GEARS 


“HARD-DUR” Gears preserve the tooth form because 


they are made of the finest gear steels and are scien- 








tifically heat treated. They are so much more wear- 
resistant than similar untreated gears that they are 
guaranteed to have four to five times the life and at 
only 50% extra in cost. Harder tasks on which ordi- 
nary gears fail become easier with Horsburgh & 
Scott “HARD-DUR” Gears. 
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furnaces were shut down. One of 
Republic Steel Corp.’s two furnaces 
was taken out of service for instal- 
lation of high pressure turbo-blower 
system. This unit will be returned 
to operation within eight days. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. took off one of its 
six furnaces for relining. Both fur- 
naces were producing basic iron at 
the time of the shutdown, but one 
unit previously had been varying 
output between basic and foundry 
iron. Leading melters continue to 
press for iron and some have report- 
edly paid well above published prices. 
While large consumers operate as 
near to capacity as supplies permit, 
jobbing foundry demand for mer- 
chant iron is less urgent as a result 
of a shrinkage in reorders for cast- 
ings. The overall needs of industry 
are still far above available supplies. 
Coke is in better supply and its qual- 
ity has improved due to more plenti- 
ful supplies of higher grade coal. 


Chicago — Receipt of foreign pig 
iron is helping several district foun- 
dries improve their melt proportions 
but not to anything like the desired 
iron-scrap ratios. In view of the un- 
changed tight domestic iron supply, 
however, more dependence could eco- 
nomically be placed on the foreign 
product since larger use ef iron would 
in some cases reduce excessive scrap 
losses now occurring. While declin- 
ing order backlogs have caused nu- 
merous foundries to seek business ac- 
tively, at least one is now planning 
return to a full-length work-week 
from the four-day week currently 
being worked, a development which 
naturally intensifies the demand for 
iron. Obscured somewhat by the iron 
shortage is the foundry coke supply 
situation, and while this has shown 
some easing tonnage melted would 
be substantially raised if coke qua!- 
ity could be improved. 


Cincinnati — Shipments of pig iron 
into this district are unimproved, and 
this stringency is the chief factor 
in the light melt. Foundry coke is 
none too easy, but ovens are meet- 
ing needs of regular customers. Some 
jobbing foundries have’ whittled 
down backlogs. Stove foundries are 
seasonally active, with use of cast in 
their products tending upward from 
1947 levels. 


Toledo, O.—Merchant iron price of 
Pickands Mather & Co. here is $45.50 
per gross ton at furnace for basic, 
the increase having become effective 
Oct. 3. No. 2 foundry iron is quoted 
at $46.00, malleable at $46.50, and 
bessemer at $47.00. 


Birmingham — Scarcity of pig 
iron is aggravated by the fact that 
Woodward Iron Co.’s No. 1 furnace 
is off for repairs. Reports are that 
a Republic furnace also is to come 
off for the same reason the last of 
the month. Speculation is rather rife 
as to price increases, but southern 
furnaces have thus far failed to ad- 
vance prices. 


Tanker Contracts Awarded 


Washington — On bids opened by 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey for 
five high speed tankers, Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Newport News, Va., was low on three 
and Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Chester, Pa., was low on two 
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with both of the bidders figuring or 
basis of national defense subsidy 
for speed. 


Slag Processing Sets New High 


Washington — Iron blast-furnac: 
slag processed in 1947 for commer 
cial uses reached a new high of 19.- 
581,679 short tons, valued at $19,- 
525,482, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. This represented an increase 
of about 17 per cent above the 1946 
total of 16,706,792 tons, valued at 
$14,869,839. Screened air-cooled slag, 
the major product, reached a total! 
of 16,712,177 short tons, an increase 
of 17 per cent over the 1946 figure. 

A notable development in 1947 was 
the substantial increase in the out- 
put of lightweight (expanded) slag 
to a total of 1,130,636 tons, an in- 
crease of 46 per cent above the ton- 
nage reported for 1946. Although 
iron blast-furnace slag is produced in 
13 states, most of the material proc- 
essed comes from Alabama, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania which accounted 
for 68 per cent of the total tonnage 
reported for 1947. 

The slag processors recovered 212,- 
575 short tons of iron in 1947, an in- 
crease of 18 percent over the 180,432 
tons reclaimed in 1946. 


Iron Ore ... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 118 


Cleveland—Shipments of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore from the upper lake 
ports increased during the week end- 
ed Oct. 18 to 2,342,440 tons from 
2,062,397 tons for the preceding week 
and 2,290,865 for the like week a year 
ago, according to the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, this city. Ship- 
ments for the latest period from 
United States ports totaled 2,296,997 
tons, or at an average daily loading 
rate of 328,142 tons, compared with 
1,998,425 tons at a daily rate of 285,- 
489 tons for the preceding week. 


Total shipments for the season to 
Oct. 18 came to 70.747,083 tons com- 
pared with 67,233,316 tons for the 
like period a year ago, or an increase 
of 3,523,767 tons. Shipments from 
United States ports totaled 69,820,467 
tons, or an increase of 4,047,825 tons 
over the total for the like 1947 pe 
riod. 

Seattle — Barclay & Co. Inc., 1102 
Northern Life Bldg., is daily ex- 
pecting confirmation of the sale and 
shipment of 275,000 tons of iron ore 
from Brazil to Japan, under contract 
to SCAP. A representative of the 
local firm is in Brazil completing 
negotiations, the terms of which have 
been accepted by SCAP. The ore is 
to come from the Rio Doce area, 
state of Minas Gerais. The order 
will require about 30 full shiploads, 
charter negotiations also being under 
way. The ore is said to be 66 per 
cent iron and the delivered price is 
said to be about $21 gross ton. Amer- 
ican military authorities in Japan 
wish prompt shipment on the ground 
that rehabilitation of Japan’s steel 
industry will relieve pressure on steel 
producers in the United States. 

Negotiations for the shipment of 
ore from Texada Island, B. C., near 
Vancouver, are reported to have failed 
as this property has no deep water 
shipping facilities and it would take 
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long time to get the mine into full 

peration, time being the essence of 
he contract. Barclay & Co. has 
narticipated in the shipment of a 
irge tonnage of coking coal from 
British Columbia and Washington 
tate to Japan. 


Scrap... 
Steady imports of foreign ma- 
terial tend to relieve pressure 
on eastern markets 
Scrap Prices, Page 122 


Boston More steel scrap is 
moving at formula prices and, while 
premiums are still being paid, most 
tonnage sells at formula levels. De- 
mand for cast has slackened, notably 
from some of the larger district con- 
sumers who have built up sizable in- 
ventories. Prices for cast grades ap- 
pear to have steadied after display- 
ing slight reaction, notably heavy 
breakable. 

New York — Steel scrap is com- 
ing out in fairly good volume and 
while consumers are taking in all 
shipments, there is not quite the pres- 
sure for scrap that there was a few 
weeks ago. This is ascribed in part to 
foreign scrap importations. Brokers’ 
buying prices are unchanged through- 
out the list. 

Philadelphia—Although it is dif- 
ficult to appraise accurately the 
amount of steel scrap that eastern mills 
now have on hand, it appears that in- 
ventories are in substantially better 
shape than they were a year ago. 
This is due not only to a better and 
more stable supply of domestic ma- 
terial, but to the improved flow of 
imported scrap. Prices are steady 
throughout the list, this applying to 
cast as well as steel grades. 

Leading Pittsburgh consumer is 
appealing for a $3 reduction in freight 
rates on imported scrap from eastern 
ports to Pittsburgh. The consumer, 
it is understood, proposes that the 
lower rates be effective for one year. 

Buffalo — As the deadlock between 
top mill consumers and dealers con- 
tinues, large quantities of scrap are 
moving out of this area to buyers 
from Pittsburgh and the Valley. Lo- 
cal mills are endeavoring to place ad- 
ditional orders at old prices but deal- 
ers claim it is impossible to accept 
them in view of outside demand which 
pays a $2 springboard on midstate 
shipments. Dealers have warned 
mills that a considerable volume of 
scrap, Which usually moves into the 
Buffalo area, is again moving else- 
Where. Sales which place the mid- 
state market above the local formula 
are usually made to nonintegrated 
mills which are forced to pay premi- 
um prices because of the iron short- 
age. Strength was noted in other 
sections of the list. Recent sales 
necessitated adding 50 cents to the 
outside ranges of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing and low phos grades. The for- 
mer is now $48 to $49 a ton, while low 
Phos is $49 to $51. 

Chicago — Scrap stockpiles at some 
of the larger mills have grown to 
where buying may continue light for 
months to come. That’s an opinion 
held rather widely in the trade. Not 
So Well fixed are smaller mill operat- 
ors, particularly those of electric fur- 
naces and foundries, but with many 
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Predictable Castings Produced for Machining 


It’s surprising to learn how 
many manufacturers are looking for 
sound, accurate, predictable ferrous 
castings. Everywhere we go to talk 
about Strenes Metal cast dies, we are 
asked if we do the same quality of 
work in alloy gray iron and gray iron. 
When we answer yes, we are given a 
lot of jobs for machine beds, bases, col- 
umns, and other items which require 
good castings; and our customers keep 
coming back for more. 


As everyone knows, it pays to go 
far, if necessary, to get close-grained 
castings free of porosity, cold shuts, 
blowholes, inclusions, and other de- 
fects revealed by machining. The ex- 
tra transportation cost is insignificant 
compared to the reduction of tooling 
expense and avoidance of scrap. 

If you have been unsuccessful in 
getting predictable castings for ma- 
chining, communicate with us. 

Write, phone, or wire. 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO., 105 Seminary Ave., Dayton, Ohio 





ADVANCE Steves merat 
CASTINGS 


ALLOY GRAY IRON 
GRAY IRON 


SHEAR IT CLEVERLY WITH A 










@Handles intricate cuts easily. No 
distortion. Unusually strong and 
durable, geared to give great power 
with little effort. Metal can turn 
any direction while cutting. 


@Machines available for 
10 ga., and 3/16 in. 
material. 


@Available with or 
without stands. 


14 ga, 








Write for fold- 
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FOR FULLY AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL OF ALL WATER 
TREATMENT .PROCESSES 


EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS 


@ Panel designed for 
fully automatic con- 
trol of Belco Softener, 
Alkalinity Remover 
and Decerator in 
large process industry. 











®@ Eleven alternate 
process cycles are 
precision controlled 
with this unit. 


Belco engineers are thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of completely automatic water 
treatments. By applying this wide exper- 
ience to your processes you can avoid the 
losses that result from outdated control — 
you can reap the savings that result from 
modern simplified automatic Belco control. 
Experience counts... Belco has, for exam- 
ple, the advantage gained through design- 
ing and building the worlds largest fully 
automatic demineralization and silica re- 


moval plant. 


MODERNIZATION OF EXIST- 
ING PLANTS RESULTS IN 
LARGE OPERATING SAVINGS 


Ask a Belco engineer how modernization 
might effect substantial savings in your 
present operations. Ask about the appli- 
cation of the Belco automatic controls to 
other processes in your plants. 


BELCO INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION, INC. 
50 lowa Avenue Paterson 3, N. J. 
In midwest: Deady Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
In southwest: Wotermasters, Inc., Houston, Tex. 
In Pacific: Deady Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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of these the limitations on size of 
ground stocks are financial rather 
than physical. Carnezie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.’s local works are receiving quan- 
tities of open-hearth material from 
other localities which stand to benefit 
from German scrap now being 
brought in. Arrivals are expected to 
amount to 40,000 tons or more a 
month. Feeling has been widespread 
that foreign scrap would be of inferior 
quality and this feeling particularly 
was expressed with regard to German 
material because of that country’s 
wide use of alloys in normally car- 
bon-steel applications. However, Car- 
negie officials say their material is 
“of a much better grade than is yen- 
erally available from domestic 
sources.” Prices remain steady on 
steelmaking grades with railroad 
items continuing to fluctuate slightly. 


Cleveland Steadiness marked 
the scrap market here last week. 
Openhearth consumers could use more 
tonnage than they currently are 
getting, but foundries are inclined to 
hold down on their purchases at cur- 
rent high prices. 


Cincinnati Scrap brokers are 
watching for bidding this month on 
railroad lists since it may point the 
trend. Although open-hearth grades 
continue firm at formula, some eas- 
ing in railroad items may be immi- 
nent. Sales of cast have turned spot- 
ty, a development traced to satisfac- 
tory inventories laid down by many 
foundries. A high rate of melt and 
seasonal factors give underlying 
strength to the market. 


Pittsburgh—With mills reportedly 
in a good inventory position, an 
easier scrap price situation is seen 
in the offing. One large producer 
states that stocks are nearly double 
those a year ago. Another factor 
taking the edge off prices is the 
scheduled arrival of German scrap. 
Mills are no longer willing to make 
commitments for remote scrap in- 
volving springboard in excess. of 
$2.50. Cast grades continue strong 
due to higher prices and scarcity of 
pig iron. 


First boatload of 9438 tons of Ger- 
man steel scrap under contract made 
recently by Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. with Scrap Iron & Steel Corp., 
New York, is enroute to Philadelphia 
aboard the Louis Pasteur of Volla 
Transportation Co. This shipment, 
scheduled to arrive Oct. 25 and to be 
used by the Pittsburgh mills, is the 
first under the company’s option to 
purchase more than 200,000 tons of 
scrap. Price to be paid for this scrap 
has not been made known; however, 
company officials state it is No. 1 
heavy melting grade and that the 
quality is better than that generally 


\eavailable from domestic sources. The 


scrap already has been processed and 
is ready for use in the open hearths. 
Shipments are expected to arrive at 
the rate of 40,000 tons or more per 
month. 


Birmingham -— Prices and move- 
ment of scrap are steady. Wanted 
grades continue scarce, especially 
since the pig iron shortage is forc- 
ing use of more scrap than usual by 
some interests. 


Seattle — Receipts of steel scrap 


are slightly in excess of current con- 
sumption, but the coming winter is 
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regarded as a critical period. Ship 
ments from the country are fairly 
large, although some dealers ar 
holding back some supplies on th 
assumption that conditions will fore: 
prices up further. Mills are stil 
paying $27.50 f.o.b. per gross ton an: 
have been offering $24 f.o.b., Port- 
land, for unprepared scrap. Dealer: 
on the latter material are now ask 
ing $31 and $32. Other dealers, with 
good stocks on hand, are sitting tight 
for $40. Some mill buyers look for 
government control if the situation 
gets further out of hand. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 118 


Pittsburgh Movement of foun- 
dry oven coke to this district from 
Texas has been halted as a result 
of the blowing in of the Lone Star 
Steel Co.’s blast furnace. Shipment 
of Texas coke at $26.50 a ton to this 
district had been at a rate of 2000 
tons monthly throughout August, Sep- 
tember and the first two weeks of 
October. Shutting off of this sup- 
ply is expected to adversely affect 
operations of some foundries which 
had been blending this coke with 
Connellsville beehive grades. A new 
battery of 63 Koppers coke ovens 
was placed in operation Oct. 20 at 
Pittsburgh Crucible’s Midland Works, 
representing an expenditure of %6 
million. Output of coke from the 184 
ovens now in operation at Midland is 
about 1800 tons per day, an increase 
of 33-1/3 per cent. 

Philadelphia — In point of strin- 
gency, coke is running pig iron 2 
close race in this district. With one 
of the leading even coke producers 
still engaged in major repairs, short- 
ages are still increasing. Some con- 
sumers are actually finding coke more 
critical than iron. Increasing pur- 
chases of beehive coke have not as 
yet provided material relief. 


Ingot Mold Prices Up 


Philadelphia Leading eastern 
producer has advanced prices on in- 
got molds $3 a ton to $67.06, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Similar advances have 
been reported by at least two othe: 
producers, with action reflecting re- 
cent increases in pig iron quotations. 


Considers Buying Steel Plant 


Chicago -— Borg-Warner Corp.. 
Chicazo, was reported last week to 
be negotiating for purchase of the 
Warren, O. electric furnace steel plant 
of Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa. 

Although William J. McIlvane, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Copperweld, 
denied a published report that the 
plant had been sold to Borg-Warner, 
Mathew Keck, secretary-treasurer 0! 
Borg-Warner, said his company had 
been negotiating to purchase th 
Warren property but that the story 
that Borg-Warner had bought it was 
premature. 

For some time, the Warren plant 
has been the subject of rumors 07 
sale. 
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Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian imports 

steel from the United States are 

ated for a sharp reduction during 
last quarter this year. C. D. Howe, 
Canadian Trade Minister, stated in 
Ottawa that the huge United States 
armament program will be reflected 
in smaller supply in this country of 
consumer goods. The Canadian gov- 
ernment has agreed to limit its im- 
ports of iron and steel from the Unit- 
ed States to 200,000 tons during the 
last three months of this year. The 
cut amounts to 18 per cent of the av- 
erage quarterly level of the first half 
of 1948 and is 22 per cent less than 
Canada’s average quarterly imports 
for 1947. 

While there was no immediate word 
from defense authorities as to the 
effect of this cut on Canadian de- 
fense projects, the announcement 
came just ten days after Defense 
Minister Claxton told the Canadian 
Ordnance Association in Montreal 
that steel is the most important sin- 
gle factor governing the extent of 
Canada’s defense preparedness and 
war potential. 

The government is studying plans 
for expansion of Canada’s steel in- 
dustrv. However, Steel Controller 
W. K. Ashhbaugh has intimated that 
it may take two years to construct 
new furnaces to boost Canada’s cur- 
rent domestic preduction of 3,100,000 
of steel ingots a year. 

The Canada-United States steel 
agreement allows Canada to apply 
whatever controls may be necessary 
to carry out the reduced import plans. 
Some of these controls will be exer- 
cised during the next three months. 

Imports of structural steel, for ex- 
ample, are limited to 35,000 tons, a 
reduction of 34 per cent from the 
same period last year. 

Imports of iron and steel plates are 
limited to 17.000 tons, 26 per cent 
below the 1947 level. 

Imports of galvanized sheets are 
cut 24 per cent to 25,000 tons; pipe, 
tubes and skelp, 11 per cent to 30,000 
tons and wire 3 per cent below the 
1947 level to 8000 tons. 

The agreement, however, has these 
elasticities: 

1.—Import levels will be subject 
to reasonable margins of tolerance 
including seasonal fluctuations, ex- 
istence of certain contracts not yet 
completed and desire on both sides 
to avoid unnecessary development 
of controls. 

2.—Special allowance will be made 
for any “special projects” which meet 
with the approval of both countries. 

3.—Adjustment will be made for 
Newfoundland’s needs when the island 
becomes Canada’s 10th province. 

4.—Steel sent to Canada for proc- 
essing and reshipped to the United 
States as semifinished or finished 
products will not be counted under 
the 200,000-ton quota agreement. 

The reduction in imports of steel 
from the United States is considered 
a serious blow to Canadian industry 
and from all sections of the Dominion 
have come expressions that indus- 
tries whose principal raw materials 
are iron and steel may have to sharply 
reduce current operations. There is 
no improvement in sight in the steel 
Situation where scarcity is ham- 
Pering the construction industry. 
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For Whatever Purpose You Need Perforated Metal 





Hendrick will fabricate it to your facilities, an unsurpassed stock of 
specifications * * * * from any dies and tools, and more than 70 
commercially rolled metal * * * in years’ experience in perforating 
any gauge * * * with any shape or metals, are at your service. Write 


size of openings. Extensive plant us regarding your requirements. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metal f ° 

Siti Metal aac Manufacturing Company 
Arehitectural Grill 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


**Shur-Site” Treads and , os as 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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|| PriseurGHeER 
«= HOTEL 


In the heart of 

My Pittsburgh's Golden Triangle | 

vit}... Near the important 
office buildings, stores 

and theatres. 


JOSEPH F. DUDDY, Manager 
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FISHING REEL MFR. 
| REPORTS e @ @ (NAME ON FILE) 


' The cost of finishing 11,000 
crank plates by hand involves 
268 hours at $1.18 per hour 
for a total of $316.00. 

“The cost of finishing the 













138 hours at 30¢ per hour or 
a total of $41.00. The net 


. sQ77 ” 
saving 1s $275.00. 
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Unretouched illustration shows crank plate for fishing 
reel; above, before Roto-Finish deburring and finishing; 


below, after Koto-Finishing. 


Such savings are possible in your finish- 
ing department, too! See how Roto-Finish 
produces a semi-lustrous surface uniformly 
on one or a thousand pieces; how it handles 
precision work. Send sample die castings, 
stampings, machined parts, forgings for 
processing. Include finished part for guide. 
No obligation! THE STURGIS PRODUCTS CO., 
895 Jacob Street, Sturgis, Michigan. 


FOREIGN LICENSEES: 
Frederic B. Stevens of Canada Limited 
Windsor, Canada 
Roto-Finish Limited, London, England 
A. Flavell Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 


ROTO-FINISH 


THE ENGINEERED 
MECHANICAL FINISHING PROCESS 
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Near Agreement on Threads 


AGREEMENT on common standards 
for screw threads is expected to be 
completed in the next three months, 
perhaps in November, by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada. 
The completion would come at a 
joint conference in Washington of 
representatives of government com- 
mittees and ranking industrial stand- 
ardization groups from the three 
countries. 

The agreements will not be in the 
form of a treaty, but will be based 
on separate documents, each of which 
is sponsored by the standardization 
group or groups of each of the coun- 
tries concerned. These documents, 
setting forth the Unified Screw 
Thread Standard, will be in agree- 
ment on all fundamental points re- 
lating to the standard, but may dif- 
fer in minor details and will differ 
in arrangement and general make- 
up. Purposes of the joint conference 
are to assure that there is complete 
agreement on all fundamentals and 
to celebrate attainment of such 
agreement after many years of ne- 
gotiations. 


Fabricators Turn to Stainless 


MANY fabricators are seeking a cure 
for steel procurement headaches by 
turning to fabrication of stainless 
preducts, a remedy which has as one 
recommendation the relatively easy 
supply of this type of steel. 

International Steel Co., Evansville, 
Ind., is a firm which is developing 
new uses for stainless and expanding 
its line of such products. Its latest 
innovation is an interior, including 
brine tanks, for refrigerator cars. The 
interior, 2000 of which are being 
built for Armour & Co., will replace 
those formerly made of wood. It per- 
mits fresh meat to be racked and sus- 
pended; 28 racks can be let down from 
each side to reach across the 8-foot 
width of the car. When emptied, 
steam sterilizes the stainless steel, 
eliminating the former method of 
washing interiors of standard meat 
cars with hot water. 

Many other firms have been forced 
into stainless, and some have discov- 
ered the material works so well that 
they will probably use it permanently. 
Mill Industries Ine., Chicago, and 
scores of other makers of coin-op- 
erated apparatus have found stain- 
less satisfactory. Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, has begun manufacture of 
stainless steel food processing de- 
vices. Makers of food-dispensing ap- 
paratus are increasingly heavy users 
of this type of the metal. Anti-Cor- 
rosive Metal Products Co. Inc., Castle- 


NEW BUSINESS 





ton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., only ex- 
clusive manufacturer of stainless fast - 
enings in the country, reports its pro- 
duction volume has increased grea‘- 
ly. Demand for its specialty prod- 
ucts has risen significantly, and this 
line now ranges from 12-pound bolts 
for blast furnaces to safety hooks 
for window washers. 

Stainless production in the United 
States has increased from 42,000 ton: 
in 1929 to over 500,000 tons last year, 
with prospects for even higher output 
this year. 


Roach to Head Columbia Steel 


ALDEN G. Roach, now president, 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los An- 
geles, will succeed J. Lester Perry as 
president of Columbia Steel Co., San 
Francisco, U. S. Steel Corp. subsidi- 
ary, Nov. 15. 

Mr. Perry was called from retire- 
ment in May, 1947, to head Columbia 
following the death of W. A. Ross. 
He will remain with U. S. Steel Corp. 
in an advisory capacity. 

Consolidated recently was acquired 
by U. S. Steel and has been operated 
as Consolidated Western Steel Corp. 
Mr. Roach, in addition to heading up 
Columbia Steel will continue to serve 
as president of Consolidated. 


REINFORCING BARS ... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1400 tons, Veterans hospital, Seattle, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
general contract to Sound Construction & 
Engineering Co., Seattle. 

175 tons, University of Washington arts build- 
ing, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 


Seattle; S. S. Mullen, Seattle, general con- 
tract, 

100 tons, Washington state Methow-Carlton 
state bridge, to Northwest Steel Rolling 


Mills Inc., Seattle; Turpening & Son, genera) 
contract. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

5000 tons plus Columbia Basin pumping plant. 
storage reservoir, headworks and other ap- 
purtenances; general contract to Peter 
Kiewit Sons Co., Omaha and Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., Seattle, $13,300,000. 

2000 tons Canyon Ferry dam and powerhouse 
$3 million now available; bids to Bureau of 


Reclamation, Helena, Mont., Dec. 1. 

270 tons, psychiatric building, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago; bids Oct. 26. 

100 tons, paper storage building, S. Halsted 
St. and Chicago river, Time Inc.; bids 
asked. 

Unstated, Gorge diversion dam, _ Seattle's 


Skagit power project; bids opened at Seattle 
Oct. 21. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


625 tons, building, Divine Providence Hospita!. 
Williamsport, Pa., to Lehigh Structural Stee! 


Co., Allentown, Pa. 

350 tons, paper storage building, S Halsted 
St. and Chicago river, Time Inc., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co, 

290 tons, state highway bridge No. 6501, 
Duluth, Minn., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

200 tons, high school, E, Peoria, Ill., to Bet"- 
lehem Steel Co. 

175 tons, factory, R. C. Welden & Co., Phi'a- 
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FOR THE UTMOST IN 
RUST PREVENTION 


CALyanize®> 


This Symbol of Member- 
ship is your Assurance 
of a Job well done— 


It tells you that each member of this 
Association has access to the accumu- 
lated “know-how” and experience of 
the entire membership. 


It is your assurance of the highest 
standards of quality in materials and 
workmanship, the latest in equipment 
and most modern of galvanizing 
methods. 

Write the Association Members 
nearest you. They will gladly give you 
estimates or information on any gal- 
vanizing requirements. 


ALABAMA 
THE LERIO CORPORATION, MOBILE 


CONNECTICUT 
WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO.,INC., MIDDLETOWN 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, ATLANTA 


ILLINOIS 
EQUIPMENT STEEL PRODUCTS, BLUE ISLAND 
JOSLYN MFG, & SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 
STANDARD GALVANIZING CO., CHICAGO 


MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN GALVANIZING CO., BALTIMORE 


MICHIGAN 
RIVERSIDE FOUNDRY & GALV. CO., KALAMAZOO 


MISSOURI 


OLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI ROLLING MILL CORP., ST. LOUIS 


NEW JERSEY 
DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT CO., INC., GARWOOD 
L. ©. KOVEN & BROTHER, INC., JERSEY CITY | 
INDEPENDENT GALVANIZING COMPANY, NEWARK 


NEW YORK 
THE THOS. GREGORY GALV. WORKS. MASPETH 
JEFFERSON UNION COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 


OHIO 
THE FANNER MFG. CO., CLEVELAND 
THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY Co., 
CLEVELAND 
THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
COMMERCIAL METALS TREATING, INC., 
TOLEDO 


PENNSYLVANIA 

LEHIGH STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., ALLENTOWN | 

PHILA. RANGE BOILER & TANK CO., j 
COATESVILLE 

COLUMBIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO., COLUMBIA 

AMERICAN TINNING & GALVANIZING CO., ERIE 

HANLON-GREGORY GALVANIZING CO., 
PITTSBURGH 
OLIVER IRON & STEEL CORP., PITTSBURGH 
PENN GALVANIZING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


TENNESSEE 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
CHATTANOOGA 
M. M. HEDGES MFG. COMPANY, INC.. | 
CHATTANOOGA | 





WASHINGTON 
ISAACSON IRON WORKS, SEATTLE 


WISCONSIN 
| ACME GALVANIZING, INC., MILWAUKEE 


 hot-dip 


GALVANIZING 
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delphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

155 tons, plate girder bridge, W. Allis, Wis., 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 

100 tons, American Legion building, Palmyra, 
Pa., to Anthracite Bridge Co., Scranton, 
Pa 

Unstated tonnage, 250-ton electric overhead 
traveling crane, U. S. Engineer, Nashville, 
Tenn to Judson Pacific-Murphy Corp. 
Emeryville, Calif., $174,870. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


14,000 tons, state viaduct, Kings county, New 
York; American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low 

1000 tons, plant addition 156-C, Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; bids closed 

250 tons, theater building, M:lwaukee; bids 
Nov. 15 

225 tons, also 50 tons reinforcing, Washington 
state steel truss highway White river bridge; 
bids to Olympia, Oct. 29 

200 tons, main building, Catholic Youth Cen- 
ter, Scranton, Pa bids closed Oct. 18 

100 tons, school, Princeton Ave., Philadelphia; 
bids Oct. 26 

100 tons, public school, Philadelphia; bids Oct 
29 

anthracite research laboratory, 

Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; bids in 


100 tons 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


1000 tons, plate scroll casings, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co 


PLATES PENDING 
100 tons, 200,000-gallon elevated water tank, 
veterans hospital, San Diego, Calif.; bids 
Dec. 14, Construction Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1000 tons, 20 and 24-inch supply and distribu- 
tion mains, alternatives for steel and other 
materials; bids to B, W. Boecke, city clerk, 
Anchorage, Alaska, Nov. 1. 

1000 tons, various sizes of cast iron pipe; bids 
received by Yakima, Wash., Oct. 21. 


RAILS, CARS ... 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Canadian Pacific, 23 diesel-electric locomo- 
tives; 20 freight and switching locomotives 
to American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and 3 passenger locomotives to Elec- 
tro-Motive Division, General Motors Corp., 
La Grange, Ill. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Chicago & Northwestern, 240 fifty-ton box 
cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 

Great Northern, 1000 box, to own shops at 
St. Cloud, Minn., and Superior, Wis. This 
order was erroneously reported in the pre- 
ceding issue as having been placed by an- 
other railroad. 

Milwaukee, Kansas & Texas, 500 seventy-ton 
hoppers, to Pressed Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mississippi Central, 100 fifty-ton box cars, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Southern “railway, 500 fifty-ton freight cars, 
to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chica- 

£0. 

Wisconsin Central, 20 seventy-ton covered hop- 
pers, to General American Transportation 
Co., Chicago. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 

Denver & Rio Grande, 750 gondolas; bids 
asked. List comprises 500 fifty-ton drop- 
bottom, 200 seventy-ton flat-bottom, and 50 
seventy-ton mill-type gondolas., 

Western Pacific, 200 seventy-ton drop-bottom 
gondolas and 50 seventy-ton mill type gon- 
dolas, pending. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE, ALA.—Kraft Food Co, has awarded 
a $100,000 contract to Butler & Cobbs, Beij 
Bldg., Montgomery, for construction of 
warehouse and office. 


ARKANSAS 


ROSE CITY, ARK.—Arkansas-Louisiana Ga 
Co., R. W. Curran and Col. T. A. Lane 
Corps of Engineers, Little Rock, plans t 
enlarge its gas system at a cost of $150,000 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY, CALIF. Ames-Harris-Neville 
Co., 2800 Seventeenth St., San Francisco, is 
planning to build a §500,000 paper bag 
plant; Milton Pflueger, 580 Market St., San 
Franciseo, architect. 

INGLEWOOD, CALIF.—Sanford Aircraft Ine. 
has been formed with a capital of $500,000 
by Sanford J. Zeiger and Spencer Wright, 
Inglewood, and Louis G,. Viereck,* Los An- 
geles; Harvey & Viereck, 448 South Hill St., 
Los Angeles, representatives. 

LOS ANGELES—Pacific Furnace Corp. of 
California, 621 S, Hope St., has been issued 
a building permit for the construction of a 
$97,000 office building at 1333 West Olympic 
Blvd.; Howard Hastings Inc., contractor. 

MOSS LANDING, CALIF.—Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., 245 Market St., San Francisco, 
has awarded a $52 million contract to Stone 
& Webster Eng. Corp., Russ Bldg., San 
Francisco, for construction of an _ electric 
generating plant. 

UKIAH, CALIF.—Masonite Corp., 111 Sutter 
St., San Francisco, plans to build a $1 mil- 
lion steel manufacturing plant. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Cuneo Press, 2242 S. Grove St., 
is contemplating building a $1 million binder 
and press building; W. W. DeCherrie, 180 
W. Washington St., architect. 

CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL.—Pure Oil Co., 35 E 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, has awarded a $l 
million contract to Oscar E. Strom, for con- 
struction of an administration and chemical 
laboratory and engineering laboratory; Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp., 33 8S. Clark 
St., Chicago, engineers. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY, KAN.—Farm Belt Fertilizer 
Co., 23 St. and State Line, has awarded a 
$150,000 contract to Long Construction Co., 
Nialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., for erection 
of a fertilizer plant; S. J, Callahfiin, Finance 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., engineer 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Friez Instrument Division, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Leroy D. Kiley, general 
manager, Taylor Ave., manufacturer of 
meteorological and other scientific instru- 
ments, plans to erect a manufacturing build- 
ing. 

BALTIMORE—United States Industrial Chemi- 
cals Inc., L. A. Helfrich, production mana- 
ger, is enlarging its laboratory and other re- 
search facilities. 

BALTIMORE—Tin & Chemical Corp., 1900 
Chesapeake Ave., Fairfield, has awarded 4a 
$150,000 contract to Austin Co., 19 Rector 

St., New York, for a steel manufacturing 

and storage building. 


MICHIGAN 


FLINT, MICH.—-AC Spark Plug Divisio 
General Motors, George Mann Jr., general 
manager, was granted a permit for an addi- 
tion to its spark plug plant to be utilized as 
storage space, permitting present storage 
space to be used for manufacturing facilities 


NEBRASKA 
OMAHA—Fruehauf Trailer Co., 1717 Cass 8! 
has awarded a $300,000 contract to Collins 
Construction Co., 15 W. 10 St., Kansas City, 
Mo., for construction of a sales and serv.cé 
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MacRae's Blue Book; 
"The Complete Buying Guide for Every 
; industrial Product ~All in ONEBOOK: 


56th edition closing. 
For advertising rates 
call your agency or 
write to MacRAE’S 
2ST tele) Gi a-m 

18 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 
is handy — efficient — 
accurate —more ac- 
cessible — more man- 
eT T:t-]-](- eh a-l eh wel ele) 
copies are in constant 
use every day. 
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62 CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
w 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago. Il. 





















CHRONOLOGY OF IRON AND STEEL 


A complete history of iron and steel from pre-historic times, 
compiled by Stephen L. Goodale and edited by J. Ramsey Speer. 
Developments are recorded in chronological order and are indexed. 


332 P Price $2.00 

sas S T E E a Postpaid 
Book Department 

1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ARMORED GEAR 


WILL OUTLAST FIVE 


SPURS 
UNTREATED GEARS! 
BEVELS 
You'll admit it takes plenty of 
confidence to guarantee gears. 
WORMS But tests prove the Pittsburgh 
ARMORED GEAR Line really have 
HELICALS what it takes... enough “guts” 
to outlast untreated gears 5 to 1. 
SPECIALS What's more they will equal or 
: exceed the life of any other treated 
wee * gear made. And we put our 
~ INVITED guarantee on that! 







WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


DITISBURGH GEAR 


> 
C. < 27th & Smaliman Street 
COMPANY PITTSBURGH eagreg 


QUALITY GEARS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 









We specialize in 


CONVEYOR HANGERS, CONVEYOR RACKS, 
FORMED, STAMPED AND WELDED PARTS. 


Let us design to your needs 
or quote from your prints. 


WALL WIRE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


5,000 General Drive Plymouth, Michigan 
on 10 Loco | OCOMOTIVE CRANES 
~_— GASOLINE e DIESEL 
25 TO 40 TON 


CAPACITY 
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many modern and exclusive features. 


UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP. Wis. ’o's. 4 





A 5348-Y% 


Ovtober 25, 1948 


HANDLES EVERY SCRAP 
» YARD JOB WITH EASE 


Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 








New, Larger 


1948 METALS 
HANDBOOK 


Biggest, most complete 
handbook on ferrous and 
nonferrous metals. Writ- 
ten by outstanding metal 
experts. Covers properties, 
manufacture, processing, 
forming, finishing, fab- 

rication and use of all 
metals. 

8%"x11” Clothbound—$15.00 


ORDER TODAY 
Money Back Guarantee 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 

FOR METALS 


7303 EUCLID AVENUE 
Another @@ Service CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Serving the Metal Industry for Over 30 Years 













1444 PAGES 
2000 ILLUS. 
NEW SECTIONS 


603 AUTHORS 
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building at 74th and Dodge Sts.; Harry 
Wagner, 15 W. Tenth St., Kansas City, Mo., 
architect 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DOVER, N. H.—Kidder Press Co. Inc., Broad- 
way, has awarded a $124,000 contract to 
Harty Construction Co., 25 Huntington Ave., 
for erection of a machine shop 


NEW JERSEY 


SOUTH AMBOY, N, J.—Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, H, T. Frushour, chief engineer, Penn- 
Sylvania Station, New York, has awarded a 


$450,000 contract to Brann & Stewart Co., 
Broad St Suburban Station Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, for coal dumping facilities and other 


additions 
UNION, N. J Forstner Chain Co., 646 Nye 
Ave., Irvington, has awarded a $470,000 
contract to Ferber Co., 16 Johnson Ave., 
Hackensack, for construction of a factory; 
Epple & Seaman, 901 Broad St., Newark, 
architects 


OHIO 


BATAVIA, O.—-Kahle Motors Sales & Service 
is planning to build a $100,000 binder and 
press building; Dan M. Reese, 7881 Cooper 
Rd., Montgomery, architect. 

CINCINNATI—Gruen National Watch Case 
Co., Time Hill, McMillan St., has awarded 
a $4 million contract to Frank Messer & 
Sons Inc., 4612 Paddock Rd., for construc- 
tion of a factory and office, loading dock 
and boiler plant; Woody Gardner, architect; 
Hunt & Allen, engineers; both at 914 Main 
St 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 2917 
E. 79th St., is planning to construct $200,- 
000 addition to its plant at 3330 E. 79th St., 
to be used for storage purposes. 

CLEVELAND—Swift & Co., 3237 W. 65 St., 








NEW BUSINESS 


has awarded a $500,000 contract to Hunkin- 
Conkey Construction Co., 1740 E. Twelfth 
St., for a meat packing plant addition. 

GIRARD, O.-—Syro Steel Co., Andrew Syak, 
president, is planning to build a plant on N. 
State St. to produce structural steel mem- 
bers to which may be nailed wood, plaster- 
board or other building materials. 

SALEM, O.—Mullins Mfg. Co., has awarded 
a $200,000 contract to Heller-Murray Co., 
222 Ryan Ave. W., Youngstown, for erection 
of a factory. 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Portland General Elec- 
tric Co. is constructing an $800,000 trans- 
mission system from Bonneville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MARCUS HOOK, PA.—Sun Oil Co., 1608 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, has awarded a $250,- 
000 contract to W. W. Lindsay & Co. Inc., 
4 S. Fifteenth St., Philadelphia, for con- 
struction of a blending building; C. H. 
Thayer, engineer. 


PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Electric Co., 
900 Sansom St., Richmond Station, will 
spend $250,000 for additions and alterations; 
United Engineers & Constructors Inc., 1401 
Arch St., engineers. 


TEXAS 


GARLAND, TEX.—D. & B. Pump Division, 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co. will build 
a $875,000 plant to manufacture principally 
pumps for oil wells. 


GRAND PRAIRIE, TEX. — Texas Electric 
Service Co. will build a $165,000 substation. 
UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Petty Motor Car 
Co., 909 E, 21 South St., has awarded a 


$125,000 contract to McCullough Construction 
Co., 676 G St., for a motor garage including 
mechanical repair shops; Clifford Evans, 
Templeton Bldg., architect. 


VIRGINIA 
ALTAVISTA, VA. — Altavista Mills has 
awarded a:$100,000 contract to English Con- 
struction Co, for a weaving plant addition. 
PULASKI, VA.—Jefferson Mills has awarded 
a $500,000 contract to C. M, Guest & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C., for a nylon throwing 
plant addition. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—Van Vetter Metal Fabricators, 
A. R. Van Sant, president, will begin op- 
erations at 2130 Harbor Ave. S.W., specializ- 
ing in fabrication of 10-gage and lighter 
mild steel, stainless steel, monel and alu- 
minum. 


TACOMA—Rainier Steel Corp., Eugene Cun- 
ningham, president, is building a fabricating 
plant on property leased from the Port of 
Tacoma to produce steel ingots for an East- 
ern automobile interest. Additional trackage 
is being installed and preparations made for 
further development. C, F. Davidson Co., 
Tacoma, is the contractor. 


WISCONSIN 


MARSHFIELD, WIS.—Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries Inc., 2201 N. E. Kennedy St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has awarded a $215,000 con- 
tract to Standard Construction Co., 607 
Hamm Bidg., St. Paul, Minn., for construc- 
tion of a dairy products plant. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Fulton Co., 1912 8S. 82 
St., has awarded a $200,000 contract to 
Uecker-Samp Co., 1217 N. 71 St., Wauwa- 
tosa, for erection of a factory and office; 
A, H. Siewert, 2716 W. North Ave., Milwau- 
kee, architect. 





PRICES OF 


(Continued from Page 119) 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract,’ carload, bulk, 10.00c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 10.8c, ton lot 11.6c, 
less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.0c 
per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 10.8c, ton lot 
11.6c, less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 5.75¢ per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.55c, ton lot 7.35c, less ton 8.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% lb and con- 
taining exactly 1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 
5.90c, c.l. packed 6.70c, ton lots 7.50c, less ton 
8.40c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 80.00c per pound of Mo contained, 
fob Langeloth, Pa, 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25¢ per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Calicium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered, Spot, add 


0.25¢. 
TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). 
Contract, ton lots, 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. Fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis, Spot add 
5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract, $160 per net ton, fob Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
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Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21% C 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, fob Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5 max.), Contract, 
any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contained Va. 
Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 3.25-4% max., C 
0.5-1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% 
max.), $3.10. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per lb of contained V,O,, fob Bridgeville, 
Pa. Spot, add 5c. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6, 
63c; No. 79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., usu- 
al freight allowance. 

TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 
Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
lb W or more, $2.25 per lb of contained W; 
200 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 2000 
lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 

ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 
12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. , 
35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

BORON ALLOYS 
Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract. 
100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
lb contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Bortam (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, Sc per lb, fob Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 
Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2” x D, $2.75 per lb of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.80. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%; Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%; Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car- 
load, packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered, 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%”" x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
17.25c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 42-46%, Ca 5%, Ti 9%). 
C.1, packed, 16.50-17.00c per lb of alloy; ton 
lots 17.90-18.00c; less ton lots 19.40-19.50, 
fob Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to 
St. Louis. 

V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%; V-7, Cr 28-32%, Si 15-21%, Mn 
14-16%). C.l. packed, 14.25c¢ per lb. of alloy; 
ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, fob Ni- 
agara Fails, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis, 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload 1lc, ton lots 11.25c, 
smaller lots 11.75c per Ib alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con- 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base): Gross tons per car- 
load, fob sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, or Siglo, 
Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
tained Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity 95.00c. Effective 
Jan, 1, 1949, price will be $1.10, Langeloth 
Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per 1b, contained 
Mo, fob Langeloth, Pa., packed in bags con- 
taining 20 lb of molybdenum, 80.00c. 


STEEL 








